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PEEFACE 



Xms preeant ii the lecond of tlie series of Indian tales, commenc- 

lag with tJie ••Trail Hot eiV* and whic'a hjU be com7^elcd in 

(me more Toluxne. Tt nmsc be understoot^, howefe** tliat erch 

of these Tolumes is complete in itself, although fh'i r'ia"acts?s 

already introduced to the reader are brought on the •fr.r:ea^ain, 

and continue their surprising adventures through succeeding 

▼orkB. Por this, Gustare Aimard can c-iote the example of 

bit predecessor, Fenimore Cooper, whose ••Deer Slayer'* ap* 

petra in along succession of rolumes, not necessarily connected, 

but which all repay perusal. I belieye that few who hare com- 

meoced with one Tolumo of Cooper's Indian tales, but hare 

' been anxious to follow the hero through the remainder of his 

adyentures j and I sincerely trust that a perjsal of the ••Pirates 

of the Prairies *' may lead to a demand for other Tolumes by the 

j* lame author, which haTC aheady appeared| and for those which 

'^bsTestiUtofoUow. 

? L. vr. 
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CHAPTER L 

THB CA<:£[8« 



^vo months have elapsed since we left the Trail Hunter 
•^mraencing his adventurous journey, and we are in the 
Aeart of the desert. Before us immensity is unfolded. 
What pen, however eloquent, would venture to describe 
those illimitable oceans of verdure to which the iN'orth 
Americans hav^ in their imagery, given the poetic 
and mysterious name of the Far "West ? that is to say^ 
the truly unknown region, with its scenes at once grand 
and striking, soft and terrible; unbounded prairies in 
which may be found that rich and luxuriant Flora, 
against whose magic growth only the Indian can suc- 
cessfully struggle. 

These plains, at the first glance, offer the dazzled eye 
of the rash traveller who ventures on them a vast carpet 
of verdure embossed with flowers, furrowed by large 
streams; and they appear of a desperate regularit}', 
mingling in the horizon with the azure of the sky. 

It is only by degrees, when the Fight grows accus- 
tomed to the picture, that, gradually mastering the de- 

B 
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tails, the visitor notices here and there rather lofty hill% 
the escarped sides of the water-courses, and a thousand 
unexpected accidents which agreeably break that mono^ 
tony by which the eye is at first saddened, and which 
the lofty grass and the giant productions of the Elora 
completely conceal. 

How can we enumerate the products of this primitiye 
nature, which form an inextricable confusion and inter- 
lacement^ describing majestic curves, producing grand 
arcades, and offeriog, in a word, the most splendid and 
sublime spectacle it was ever given to man to admire 
through its eternal contrasts and strikiog harmony ? 

Above the gigantic ferns, the menquithy the cactuses, 
nopals, larches, and fruit-laden arbutuses, rise the maho- 
gany tree with its oblong leaves, the marich^, or pine- 
tree, the dbawjo, whose wide leaves are shaped like li 
fan, the pirijao^ from which hacg enormous dusters oi 
golden fruit, the royal palm whose stem is denuded oi 
foliage, and balances its majestic and tufted head at the 
slightest breath ; the Indian cane, the lemon tree, the 
guyava, the plantain, the ehtnckoya, or intoxicating fruit, 
the oak, the pine tree, and the wax palm, distilling its 
resinous gum. 

Then, there are immense fields of dahlias, fiowers 
^^'hiter than the snows of the Caffre de Perote or the 
Ohimborazo, or redder than blood, immense lianes twining 
andcircUng round the stems of trees and vinesoverfiowing 
with sap ; and in the midst of this inextricable chaos fly, 
run, and crawl, in every direction, animals of all sorts 
and sizes, birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, amphibious, sing, 
ing, crying, howling, and roaring with every note of the 
human gamut, some mocking and menacing, others soft 
and melancholy. 
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The stags and doer bounding timidly ahmg, with ear 
erect and eye on the watch, the bighorn leaping fromi 
rook to rooky and th«a resting motionlesa on the verge of 
a precipioe, the heavy and stapid ha£EslMi with theiit sad 
eye ; the wild bwses, w^Mse nnmerous manadas make the- 
earth re-echo in iiieir purposeless ohaoe ; the alligator, 
with its body in the mud, and sleeping in the snn ; the 
Mdeous igwma carelessly climbing np a tree ; the. puma, 
that maneless lion ; the pantiier and jaguar cunningly 
watching their prey as it passes ; the brown bear, that 
gluttonous honey-hunter; the grizzly, the most for- 
midable denizen of these countries; the toie^o, with its 
venomous lute; the chameleon, whose skin reflects 
every hue ; the green lizard, and the basilisk crawling 
silent and sinister beneath the leaves ; the monstrous 
boa, the coral snake, so small and yet so terrible ; the 
cascahd, the macaurel^ r.nd the great striped serpent. 

The feathered flock sing and twitter on the branches^ 
hidden beneath the dense foliage ; the tanagers, the cu* 
rassos, the chattering llorosy the haras y the fly-catcher^ 
the toucans, witii their enormous beaks, the pigeons, the 
trogonsy the elegant rose flamingos, the swans balancing 
and sporting in the streams, and the light and graceful 
gray squirrels leaping with unimiiglnablc speed from 
creeper to creeper, from shrub to siirub. 

In the highest regions of air, hovering in long circle* 
over the prairie, the eagle of tiie Sierra Madre, with 
wide-spread wings, and the bald-headed yuUure, select 
the prey on which they dart with the rapidity of light* 
ning. 

Then, suddenly, crusliing: unc^r his horse's hoofs thet 
sand and gold-studded pebbles sparkling in the sun, ap- 
pears, as if by enchantment, an Indian, with his ve^ 
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skin glisteniog like new copper, robust limbs, gestures 
stamped with majesty and grace, and a commanding eye ; 
a Navajoe, Pawnee, Goraanche, Apache or Sioux, who, 
whirling bis lasso or lakkt round bis bead, drives before 
him a herd of startled buffalos or wild horses, or else a 
panther, ounce, or jaguar, that fly bis presence with 
hoarse roars of rage and terror. 

This .child of the desert, so grand, so noble, and so 
disdainful of peril, who crosses the prairies with in- 
credible speed, and knows its thousand turnings, is truly 
the king of this strange country, which he alone can 
traverse night and day, and whose countless dangers he 
does not fear. He struggles inch by inch with that Euro- 
pean civilization which is slowly advancing, driving him 
into his last intrenchments, and invading his land on 
all sides. 

Hence, woe to the trapper or hunter who ventures to 
traverse these prairies alone ! his bones will bleach ou 
the plain, and his scalp adorn the shield of an Indian 
chief, or the mane of his horse. 

Such is the sublime, striking, and terrible spectacle 
the Far West offers even at the present day. 

The day on which we resume our story, at the moment 
when the sun attained its zenith, the mournful silence 
brooding over the desert was suddenly troubled by a 
slight sound, which was heard in the tufted clumps that 
border the Bio Gila, in one of the most unknown dis- 
tricts of this solitude. 

The branches were cautiously parted, and amid the 
leaves and creepers a man displayed his face dripping 
with perspiration, and marked with an expression of 
terror and despair. 

This man, after looking around him anxiously, and 
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assuring himself that no one was on the watch, slowly 
disengaged his body from the grass and shrubs that con- 
cealed it, walked a few steps in the direction of the 
river, and fell to the ground, uttering a profound sigh. 

Almost simultaneously an enormous mastiff, with a 
cross of the wolf and Newfoundland, bounded from the 
shrubs and lay down at his feet. 

The man who appeared so unexpectedly on the banks 
of the Rio Gila was Red Cedar.* 

His position appeared most criticali for he was alono 
in the desert, without weapons or provisions. We say 
without weapons, for the long knife passed through his 
deer-skin girdle was almost useless to him. In the Par 
West, that infinite ocean of verdure, an unarmed man 
is a dead man ! 

The struggle becomes impossible for him with the 
numberless enemies who watch his passing, and only 
await a favorable moment to catch him. Red Cedar was 
deprived of those inestimable riches of the hunter, a 
rifle and a horse. Moreover, he was alone ! 

Man, so long as he can see his fellow, even though 
that fellow be an enemy, does not believe himself aban- 
doned. In his heart there remains a vague hope for 
which he cannot account, hut wh\ch sustains and endows 
him with courage. 

But, so soon as every human form has disappeared, 
and man, an imperceptible grain of dust in the desert, 
finds himself face to face with God, he trembles, for the 
feeling of his weakness is then revealed to him; he 
comprehends how insignificant he is before these colossal 
works of nature, and how insensate is the struggle he 
must carry on, in order to raise only a corner of the 

4 

* See the Trail Hunter. Same publillien. 
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MrindiDg sheet of sand gradually settiiag ^wn. <m him, 
and which aseails him from all sides at oiioe. 

Bed Cedar was an old wood*ranger. lAJany times, 
^luring his ezeoisions in tiie prairies, he had ibiuid him- 
self in almost desperate sitaations, and be had always 
got out of them by his boldness, patienoe^ aad above all, 
his firm will. 

Still, he had never before been so dennded of every- 
thing as he was at this mom^it. 

Still, he must make up his mind to something* He 
«rose, stifling an oaHi, and whistHogto hisdeg, the only 
being that remained faithful to him in his misfortunes ; 
he set out, not even taking the trouble to find out bis 
direction. In fact, what need had he to choose one ? 
were not all good for him, and would they aot «li lead 
within a given period to 1^6 same end — deasllEh ? 

He walked on thus for several hours wit^ drooping 
head, seeing the bighorns and auhatas bounding rousd, 
as if mocking him. The bnlEEdos scarce deigned to 
raise their heads as he passed, and looked at him with 
iheir large melandioly eyes, as if comprehending that 
their implacable foe vas disarmed, and they had nothing 
to fear from him. The elks, balanced on the points of 
the rocks, leaped and sported romd him, while his dog, 
who did not at all comprehend this very novel aSmr, 
looked at its master^ and seemed to adc him what it all 
meant. 

The whole day passed thus, without producing ike 
least change for tise better in the squatter's position ; 
but, on the contrary, aggcnvating il At nightfall he 
fell on the sand, exhausted by fatigue and hunger. Tiie 
sun had disappeared, and the darkness was already in- 
Tading the ptiixie. The howling of the wild beasts 
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could be heard as ihey emerged from their lair to quench 
their thirst and go in search of food. The disarmed 
squatter could not light a fire to keep them at bay. 

He looked around him; a last instinct of preservation, 
perhaps, or the final gleam of hope, that diyine spark 
which is never extinguished in the heart of the most 
unfortunate man, urged him to seek a shelter. He 
climbed up a tree, and after tying himself securely, 
through fear of a fall, if, as was very improbable, he 
fell asleep, he closed his eyes and sought slumber, in 
order to cheat for a few moments, at any rate, that 
hunger which devoured him, and forget his deplorable 
position. 

But sleep does not thus visit the unfortunate, and 
obstinately refuses to come, when most ewnestly in- 
voked; No one, who has not experienced it, can imagine 
the horror of a sleepless night in the desert ? The dark- 
ness is peopled with mournful spectres, the wild beasts 
roar, the serpents twine round the trees, and at times 
clasp in their cold and viscous coils the wretched man 
Imlf-dead with terror. 

Ko one can say of how many centuries a minute is 
composed in this terrible situation, or the length of this 
night -mare, during which the sickly mind creates the 
luost monstrous lucubrations. Especially when the sto- 
mach is empty^ and, through that very circumstance, 
the brain is more easily invaded by delirium. 

At sunrise the squatter breathed a sigh of relief. And 
yet, of what consequence to him was the appearance of 
light, for it was only the beginning of a day of intoler- 
able suffering and frightful torture ? Bu, at any rate» 
he could see, he could notice, what went on around him ; 
the sun warmed and restored him some slight strength* 
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He came down from the tree in 'which he had passed the 
night, and continued his journey. 

Why did he go on ? he did not know himself; still, 
he walked as if he had a point to reach, although he 
was perfectly well aware he had no help to expect from 
anyone, and that, on the contrary, the first face he per- 
ceived would be that of an enemy. 

But the man whose mind is powerfully constituted is 
so. He never gives up ; he struggles to the last mo- 
ment, and if he cannot trust to Providence^ he hopes in 
accident, without daring to confess it to himself. 

It would be impossible for us to explain the thouglits 
that crossed the squatter's brain while, with uncerluia 
step, he crossed silently and sadly the vast solitudes of 
the prairie. 

Toward midday, the heat became so intense, that, 
' (overcome by so much moral and physical suffering, he 
sank exhausted at the foot of a tree. He remained for 
a long time extended on the ground ; but, at length, 
impelled by want, he rose with an effort, and sought for 
roots and herbs which might lull the hunger that gnawed 
>his vitals. His search was long in vain, but at last he 
found a species of ^mc^va, a pasty root somewhat like 
manioc, which he devoured with delight. Ho laid in a 
stock of this root, which he shared with his dog, and, 
after a deep draught from the stream, he prepared to 
continue his journey, slightly re-invigorated by this 
more than frugal meal ; when all at once his eye emitted 
a flash, his face grew animated, and he murmured in a 
voice trembling with emotion : 

** Suppose it was one !" 

This is what had caused Eed Cedar's exclamation. 
At the moment he was setting out again after lookiog 
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mechanically around him, he fancied he noticed at a 
certain spot that the grass was closer and taller than 
anywhere else. This difference, visible only to a man 
long accustomed to the prairie, did not escape him. 

The Indians and hunters, often compelled to make a 
hurried journey, either to avoid a hostile ambuscade or 
follow up the game, are necessitated to abandon a large 
portion of their plunder or merchandize they carry with 
them for trading purposes. As they are not at all in- 
clined to lose it, however, they make what h called in 
trapper language a cache. 

It is effected in the following way : 

They begin by spreading blankets and buffalo-skins 
round the spot where they intend making the cache : 
then they remove large sods of grass, square, round, or 
oval, and dig out the soil, being careful to lay it on the 
blankets or skins. When the hole is deep enough, the 
sides are lined with buffialo hides, for fear of damp, and 
the articles are laid in it : the soil is then put in again, 
and the grass laid over it, which is watered to make it 
grow, and the rest of the earth is carried to the river, 
into which every particle is thrown, in order to hide 
any trace of the cache, which is so closely concealed, 
that a man must have an extraordinarily skilful eye to 
discover one, and he often only finds old caches which 
have been ransacked and have nothing left in them. 

The objects placed in the caches will keep for five or 
six years without deteriorating. How many thioga 
concealed in this way have been lost through the death 
of their owners who bear with them into the tomb the 
secret of the spot where they have deposited their 
wealth ! 

We have said, that the squatter imagined he had 
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found Buch a cache. In his position, such a discoveiy 
was of inestimable ralue to him : it might offer him 
articles of primary necessity he wanted, and irestore 
him, as it were, to life, by supplying him with means 
to recommence his existence of hunting, plunder, and 
vagabondage. 

He stood for some minutes with his eye fixed on the 
spot where he saspected the cache, his mind agitated 
by undefinable feelings. At length he moderated his 
emotion, lind his heart palpitating with fear and hope, 
carefully laid bis blanket and buffalo robe by the cache 
to hold the earth, with that honesty innate in men 
accustomed to a prairie life, who, though they may be 
bandits and plunder the property of others unscrupu- 
lously, still consider it a point of honour not to squander 
it, or deprive the legal owner of anything but what is 
absolutely necessary to themselves ; then he knelt down 
and with his knife removed a sod of grass. 

It is impossible to describe the quiver and anxiety of 
this man when he first plunged his knife into the ground* 
He then carefully removed all the turf that seemed to 
him to form the outline of the cache. This first task 
ended, he rested for a moment to take breath, and 
at the same time to indulge in that emotion so full of 
pleasure and pain felt on accomplishing an act fxom 
which life or death depends. 

After a quarter of an hour, he passed his hand over 
his dank forehead, and set to work resolutely, digging 
up the ground with his knife, and removing it with his 
hands to the blanket. It was really a rude task, espe- 
cially for a man exhausted by fatigue and weakened by 
privations. Several times he was compelled to stop 
through the exhaustion of his strength : the work ad- 
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ranccd slowly, and no sign as yet corroborated the 
(pquatter's belief. 

Several times be was on the point of abandoning this 
rain search, but it was his only chance of safety ; there 
alone, if he succeeded, would he find the means to 
become once more a wood-ranger : hence he clung to 
this last plank of safety which chance offered him, with 
all the energy of despair^, that Archimedean lever, which 
finds nothing impossible. 

sun, the unhappy wretch had been digging for a long 
time ; a large hole was gaping before him, but nothing 
offered him a prospect of success ; hence, in spite of the 
invincible energy of his character, he felt despair in- 
vading his mind once again. A tear of impotent rage 
broocled in his fever-inflamed eyelids, and he hurled his 
knife into the hole, uttering an oath, and giving heaven 
a bitter look of defiance. 

The knife sprung back with a metallic sound ; the 
squatter seized it and examined it closely — the point 
was broken clean off. 

He began digging again frenziedly with his nails, like 
a wild beast, disdaining the use of his knife any longer, 
and he soon laid bare a buffalo hide. Instead of lifting 
this skin at once, which doubtless covered all the trea- 
sures whose possession he coveted, he began gazing at 
it with terrible anxiety. 

Bed Cedar had not deceived himself : he had really 
discovered a cache. But what did it contain ? perhaps 
it had already been ransacked, and was empty. When 
he had only one movement to make, in order to assure 
himself, he hesitated — ^he was afraid ! 

During the three hours he had been toiling to reach 
this point, he had formed so many chimeras, that he 
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instinctiyely feared to see them yaniBh suddenly, and 
fall back rudely into the frightful reality which held 
him in its iron claws. 

For a long time he hesitated in this way ; at length 
suddenly forming a resolve, with hands trembling with 
emotion^ palpitating heart and bloodshot eye, he tore 
away the buffalo skin, with a movement rapid as 
thought. He felt dazzled, and uttered a roar like a 
wild beast ^ he had hit upon a thorough hunter's 
cache t 

It contained iron traps of every description, rifles, 
double and single pistols, powder horns, bags filled with 
bullets, knives, and the thousand objects suitable for 
wood- rangers. 

Ked Cedar felt himself born again : a sudden change 
took place in him, he became again the implacable and 
indomitable being he had been prior to the catastrophe, 
without fear or remorse, ready to recommence the 
struggle with all nature, and laughing at the perils and 
snares he might meet with on the road. 

He selected the best rifle, two pairs of double-barrelled 
pistols, and a knife with a blade fifteen inches in 
length. He also took the necessary harness for a horse ; 
two powder-horns, a bag of bullets, and an elkskin game 
pouch richly embroidered in the Indian fashion, con- 
taining a tinder-box and all the necessaries for bivouack- 
ing. He also found pipes and tobacco, which he eagerly 
clutched, for his greatest privation had been the inability 
to smoke. 

When he had loaded himself with all he thought he 
needed, he restored all to its primitive condition, and 
skilfully removed the traces which might have re- 
vealed to others the cache which had been so useful to 
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himself. This duty of an honest man performed, Red 
Cedar threw his rifle oyer his shoulder, whistled to the 
dog, and went off hurriedly muttering : 

" Ah, ah ! you fancied you had forced the boar in 
its lair ; we shall see whether it can take its revenge/* 

By what concourse of extraordinary events was the 
squatter, whom we saw enter the desert at the head of 
a numerous and resolute troop, reduced to such a state 
of urgent peril ? 



CHAPTER n. 

^ THE AMBUSCADE* 

Wb said at the close of the '* Trail Hunter," that another 
band entered the desert atithe heels of the troop com- 
manded by Red Cedar. This band, guided by Valentino 
Guillois, was composed of Curumilla, General Ibanez, 
Don Miguel Zarate, and his sou. These men were not 
seekiug a placer, but vengeance. 

On reaching the Indian territory, the Frenchmau 
looked inquiringly round him, and stopping his horse, 
turned to Don Miguel. 

*' Before going further," he said, " I think we had 
better hold a council, and settle a plan of campaign from 
which we will not deviate." 

" My friend," the haciendero answered, " you know 
that all our hopes rest on you : act, therefore, as you 
think advisable." 

** Good," Valentine said ; " this is the hour when the 
heat compels all living creatures in the desert to seek 
shelter under the shade 9f the trees, so we will halt ; 
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the spot where we now are is admirably suited for a 
day's bivouac." 

*' Be it so/' the haciendero answered lacoEiically. 

The horsemea dismounted, and removed their horses* 
bits, 90 that the poor creatures might obtain a little 
nourishment by nibbling the scanty and parched grass 
which grew on this ungrateful soil. The spot was 
really admirably chosen : it was a large clearing tra- 
versed by one of those many nameless streams which 
intersect the prairie in every direction, and which, 
after a course of a few miles, go to swell the rivers in 
which they are lost. A dense dome of foliage offered 
the travellers an indispensable shelter against the burn- 
ing beams of a vertical sun. Although it was about 
midday, the air in the clearing, refreshed by the exhala- 
tions of the stream, invited them to enjoy that day-sleep 
60 well called the siesta. 

But the travellers had something more serious to 
attend to than sleep. As soon as all the precautions 
were taken against any possible attack, Valentine sat 
down at the foot of a tree, making his friends a sign to 
join him* The three whites immediately acquiesced, 
while Curumilla, according to his wont, went rifle in 
hand to the skirt of the clearing, to watch over the 
safety 6f all. After a few moments* reflection, Valentine 
took the word : 

** Caballcros," he said, *' the moment has arrived for 
n frank explanation : we are at present on the enemy's 
territory ; the desert extends for more than two thou- 
sand miles around us. We shall have to fight not only 
with the white men or Red-skins we meet on our road, 
but also contend with hunger, thirst, and wild beasts of 
every description. Do not try to give my words any 
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other meaning than that I myself attach to them. You 
have known me a long time, Don Miguel, and the friend- 
ship I have vowed to you." 

"I know it, and thank you," Don Miguel said, grate- 
fully. 

**In short," Valentine continued, ''no ohstaole, of 
whatever nature it may he^ will he powerful enough to 
check me in the mission I have undertaken." 

" I am convinced of it, my friend.*' 

''Good, hut I am an old wood-ranger; desert life, 
with its privations and perils, is perfectly familiar to 
me ; the trail I am ahout to follow will only he child's 
play to me and the hrave Indian, my companion." 

" What are you coming to ?" Don Miguel interrupted 
him anxiously. 

"To this," the hunter frankly answered. "Tou 
caballeros, accustomed to a life of luxury and ease, will 
perchance not he ahle to endure the rude existence to 
which you are ahout to he condemned: in the first 
moment of grief you hravely rushed, without reflecting, 
in pursuit of the ravishers of your daughter, and with- 
out calculating the consequences of your deed.** 

" That is true," Don Miguel murmured. 

" It is, therefore, my duty," Valentine went on, " to 
warn you : do not he afraid to withdraw; hut he frank 
with me as I am with you : Gurumilla and myself will 
sufSce to carry out the task we have undertaken. The 
Mexican frontier stretches out ahout ten miles hehind 
you ; return to it, and leave to us the care of restoring 
your child to you, if you do not feel capahle of hraving, 
without giving way, the innumerahle dangers that me- 
nace us. A sick man, hy delaying our pursuit, would 
not only render it impossihle for us to succeed, hut 
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might expose us all to the risk of being killed and 
scalped. Hence, reflect seriously, my friend, and put- 
ting away any question of self-esteem, give me an 
answer that allows me full liberty of action." 

During this species of sermon, whose justice he re- 
cognised in his heart, Don Miguel had remained with his 
head bowed on his chest, and with frowning eyebrows. 
When Yalentine ceased, the haciendero drew himself up 
and took the hunter's hand, which he pressed warmly, 
as he said — 

" My friend, what you have said to me it was your 
duty to say : your remarks do not at all offend me, be- 
cause they were dictated by the friendship you bear me. 
The observations you have made to me, I had already 
made to myself ; but, whatever may happen, my reso- 
lution is immovable. I shall not turn back till I have 
found my daughter again." 

" I Icnew that such would be your reply, Don Miguel," 
the hunter said. " A father cannot consent to abandon 
his daughter in the hands of bandits, without attempt- 
ing all means to deliver her ; still, it was my duty to 
make the remark I did. Hence we will not speak about 
it again, but prepare on the spot to draw up our plan of 
action." 

" Oh, oh," the General said, with a laugh, " I am 
anxious to hear that." 

** You will excuse me, General," Valentine answered ; 
*' but the war we carry on is completely different from 
that 0^ civilised people ; in the deseri craft alone can 
triumph." 

" Well, let us be crafty : I ask nothing better, espe- 
cially as, with the slight forces we have at our disposal, 
" do not see how we could act otherwise." 
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" That is true," the hunter continued. " There are 
only five of us ; but, believe me, five determined men 
are more dangerous than might be supposed, and I soon 
hope to prove it to our enemies.'* 

"Well spoken, friend," Don Miguel said, gladly. 
** Cuerpo de Dm, those accursed Griugos shall soon 
realise that fact." 

" We have,*' Valentine continued, *' allies, -who wDl 
second us valiantly when the moment arrives: the 
Comanche nation proudly calls itself the ' Queen of the 
Prairies,* and its warriors are terrible adversaries. 
Unicorn will not fail us, with his tribe ; and we have 
also a friend in the enemy's camp, the Chief of the Coras." 

"What are you saying?" the General gaily re- 
marked. " Why, our success is insured." 

Valentine shook his head. ^ 

"No," he said; "Eed Cedar has allies too: the- 
pirates of the prairies and the Apaches will join him, 
I feel convinced." 

" Perhaps so," Don Miguel observed. 

" Doubt is not admissible under the circumstances ; 
the scalp-hunter is too well used to a desert life not ta 
try and get all the chances of success on his side/' 

"But, if that happen, it will be a general war," the 
haciendero exclaimed. 

"Doubtless,'* Valentine continued; "that is what I 
wish to arrive at. Two days' march from where we 
now are there is a Kavajoe village; I have done some- 
slight services to Yellow Wolf, the principal, ehiefj we 
must proceed to him before Bed Cedar attempts to see 
him, and insure his alliance at all risks. The Navajoes 
are prudent and courageous warriors.'* 

" Do you not fear the consequences of this delay ?" 
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"Ofloe for all, caballeros,** Valentine answered, **re- 
naembei: that in the country where 'we now are the 
straight line is ever the longest." 

The three men bowed resignedly. 

'* Yellow Wolfs alliance is indispensable to us : with 
his support it will be easy for us to " 

The sudden arrival of Curuniilla interrupted the 
hunter. ** What is the matter now ?" he asked him. 

"Listen!" the chief answered laconically. 

The four men anxiously stopped talking. 

" By Heavens !" Valentine said, as he hurriedly rose, 
** what is the matter here ? " 

And, followed by his comrades, he stepped into the 
thicket. The Mexicans, whose senses were dulled, liad 
heard nothing at the first moment ; but the noise which 
had struck the hunter's practised ear now reached them. 
It was the furious galloping of several horses, whose 
hoofs re-echoed on the ground with a noise resembling 
that of thunder. Suddenly, ferocious yells were heard, 
mingled with shots. 

The five travellers, hidden behind trees, peered out, 
and soon noticed a man mounted on a horse all lathered 
with foam, who was pursued by some thirty mounted 
Indians. 

" To horse !" Valentine commanded in a low voice. 
^* We cannot let this man be assassinated." 

''Hem," the General muttered, "we are playing a 
dangerous game, for they are numerous." 

"Do you not see the man is of our own colour r" 
Valentine went on. 

" That is true," said Don Miguel. " Whatever hap- 
pens, we must not allow him to be massacred in cold 
blood by those, ferocious Indians." 
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In the meanwhile, the pursuers and pursued had come 
nearer the spot where the hunters were ambushed be- 
hind the trees. The man the Indians were so obsti- 
nately following drew himself up haughtily in his 
saddle, and, while galloping at full speed, turned from 
time to time to fire his rifle into the thick of his ene- 
mies. At each discharge a warrior fell ; his comrades 
then uttered fearful yells, and answered by a shower of 
arrows and bullets. But the stranger shook his head 
disdainfully, and continued his career. 

" Caspita / " the General said with admiration ; ** that 
is a brave fellow." 

" On my soul," Don Pablo exclaimed, '* it would be a 
pity to see him killed." 

" We must save him," Don Miguel could not refrain 
from saying. 

Valentine smiled gently. 

" I wiU try it," he said. " To horse !*♦ 

Each leaped into the saddle. 

"Now," Yalentine continued, ''remain invisible be- 
hind the shrubs. These Indians are Apaches.; when 
they come within range, you will all fire without sho>v- 
ing yourselves." 

Each set his rifle, and held in readiness. There was 
a moment of supreme expectation^ and the hunters* 
hearts beat violently. 

The Indians still approached, bowed over the necks of 
their panting steeds, brandishing their weapons furi- 
ously, and uttering at intervals their formidable war- 
cry. They came up at headlong speed, preceded about 
one hundred yards by the man they were pursuing, whom 
they must soon catch up, for his wearied horse stumbled 
continually, and was sensibly diminishing its speed. 

c 2 
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At length the stranger passed with lightning speed 
the thicket which concealed those who were about to 
try a diyersion in his fayour, that might ruin them. 

''Attention," Valentine commanded in a low voice. 
The rifles were lowered on the Apaches. 

" Aim carefully," the trail-hunter added. " Every 
bullet must kill its man." 

A minute elapsed — a minute an age in length. 

** Fire !" the hunter suddenly shouted ; *' fire now." 

Five shots were discharged^ and the same number of 
Apaches fell. 



CHAPTER IIL 

AK OLD ACQUAINTANCE OP THE BEADEB. 

On this unforeseen attack the Apaches uttered a yell of 
terror ; but, before they could pull up their horses^ a 
second discharge made four fresh victims in their ranks. 
A mad terror then seized on the Indians, and they 
turned and fled in every direction ; ten minutes later 
they had disappeared. The hunters did not dream for a 
moment of pursuing them; but Curumilla had dis- 
mounted, and crawling out to the scene of action, con- 
scientiously finished and scalped the Apaches who had 
fallen under his comrades* bullets. At the same time 
he lassoed a riderles s horse which passed a few paces 
from him, and then rejoined his friends. 

**To what tribe do those dogs belong?" Valentine 
asked him. 

'' The Eufi'alo," Curumilla made answer. 

" Oh, oh," the hunter went on ; **'we were in luck^a 
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way then. Stanapat, I believe, is the chief of the Buf- 
falo tribe." 

Curumilla nodded an assent ; and after hobbling tlic 
horse he had lassoed by the side of the others, quietly 
seated himself on the river bank. 

The stranger had been quite as much surprised as the 
Apaches by the unforeseen help that had so providen- 
tially arrived at the moment when he believed himself 
hopelessly lost. At the sound of the firing he checked his 
horse, and, after amoment's hesitation, slowly turned back. 

Valentine watched all his movements. The stranger, 
on reaching the thicket, dismounted, pulled back with a 
firm hand the brambles that barrsd his way, and boldly 
proceeded to the clearing where the hunters were am- 
bushed. This man, whom the reader already knows, 
was no other than the person Red Cedar called Don 
Melchior, and of whom he seemed so terribly afraid. 

When he found himself in the presence of the Mexi- 
cans, Don Melchior took off his hat and bowed cour- 
teously ; the others politely returned his salute. 

" Viva Dios-'" he exclaimed. **I do not know who 
you are, caballeros ; but I thank you sincerely for your 
interference just now. I owe my life to you." 

" In the Far West," Valentine answered nobly, *' an 
invisible bond connects all the individuals of one colour, 
who only form a single family." 

"Yes," the stranger said, with a thoughtful accent 
" it should be so ; but unfortunately,*' he added, shakiug 
hid head in denial, " the worthy principles you enun- 
ciate, caballero, are but very slightly put in practice : 
but I ought not at this momen1> to complain of them 
being neglected, as it is to your generous intervention 
that I owe my being among the living.*' 
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The listeners bowed, and the stranger went on — 

" Be kind enough to tell me who you are, gentlemen^ 
that I may retain in my heart names which will ever be 
dear to me.* 

Valentine fixed on the man who thus spoke a piercing 
glance, that seemed to bo trying to read his most secret 
thoughts. The stranger smiled sadly. 

" Pardon," he then said, ** any apparent bitterness in 
my words : I have suffered much, and, in spite of myself, 
gloomy thoughts often rise from my heart to my lips." 

'^ Man is sent on to the earth to suffer,"' Valentine 
gravely replied. "Each of us has his cross to bear 
here: Don Miguel de Zarate, his son, and General 
Tbanez are a proof of my assertion." 

At the name of Don Miguel, a vivid blush purpled 
the stranger's cheeks, and his eye flashed, despite all 
his efforts to remain unmoved. 

" I have often heard of Don Miguel de Zarate," he 
said, with a bow. "I have been informed of the dan- 
gers he has incurred — dangers from which he only 
escaped by the aid of a man and honest hunter." 

"That hunter is before you," Don Miguel said. 
" Alas ! we have other and greater dangers still to incur." 

The stranger looked at him attentively for an instant — 
then stepped forward, and crossed his arms on his chest. 

"Listen!" he said, in a deep voice. "It was truly 
Heaven that inspired you to come to my help — for from 
this moment I devote myself, body and soul, to your 
service ; and I belong to you as the haft does to tho 
blade. I know the reason that compelled you to break 
up all old habits to viait the frightful solitudes of the 
Par West." 

"You know it?" the hunters exclaimed, in surprise* 
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** Everything," the stranger .firmly answered. "I 
know the treachery which cast you into the power ol 
your enemies* I know, too, that your daughter has 
been carried oS by Bed Cedar." 

"Who axeyou^ then, to be so weU informed?" Va- 
lentine asked* 

A sad snule played lor a second round the stranger's 
lips. 

""Who I am?" he said, in a nelancholy voice. 
*' What matteiBj since I wish to serve you. ?" 

^' Still, as we answered your questions^ we have a 
Tight to expect the same from you." 

\* That is just," the stranger said, *' and you shall be 
satisfied. I am the m%n with the hundred names : in 
Mexico I am called Don Iiuis Arroyal, partner in the 
firm of Simpson, Carvalho, and Company — in the 
northern provinces of Mexico, where I have long ren- 
dered myself popular by foolish squandering, £1 0am- 
busino — on the coasts of the United States, and in the 
Gulf of Mexico^ where I sometimes command a cutter^ 
and chase the slavers, I am called the Unknown — ^among 
the Korth Americans, the Son of Blood — ^but my real 
name, and the one men give me who know the little 
about me I think proper to tell them — it is la Yenganza 
(Vengeance). Are you satisfied now, gentlemen ?" 

ISo one replied. The hunters had all heard of this 
^xtraordini^Ty man, about whom the strangest rumours 
w<ere rife in Mexico, the United States, ^nd even on 
tbe prairie. By the side of heroic deeds, and acts of 
kindness deserving all praise, he was branded with 
crimes of unheard-of cruelty and unexampled ferocity. 
He inspired a mysterious terror in the Whites and "Red" 
skinsy who equally feared to come in contact with him. 
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though no proof had «Yer yet been brought forward 
of the contradictory stories told about him. 

Valentine and his comrades had frequently heard talk 
of Blood's son ; but this was the first time they had found 
themselves face to face with him ; and, in spite of them- 
selves, they were surprised to see so noble and handsome 
a man. Yalentine was the first to regain his coolness. 

''For along time/' he said, ''your name has been 
familiar to me. I was anxious to know you. The op- 
portunity offers, and I am pleased with it, as I shall be 
at length able to judge you, which was hitherto im- 
possible, through the exaggerated stories told about 
you. You say that you can be useful to us in the en« 
terprize we are meditating, and we accept your offer as 
frankly as you make it. On an expedition like this, the 
help of a brave man must not be despised — the more so, 
as the man we wish to force in his lair is dangerous." 

'' More than you imagine," the stranger interrupted 
him in a gloomy voice. "I have been struggling 
with Bed Cedar for twenty years, and have not yet 
managed to crush him. Ah ! he is a rough adversary ! 
I know it, for I am his most implacable enemy, and 
have in vain tried all the means at my command to take 
an exemplary vengeance on him." 

While uttering these words, the stranger^s face had 
assumed a livid tint ; his features were contracted, and 
he seemed to be suffering from an extraordinary emotion. 
Valentine looked at him for an instant with a mingled 
feeling of pity and sympathy. The hunter, who had 
suffered so much, knew, like all wounded souls, how to 
feel for the grief of men who, like himself, bore their 
adversity worthily. 

" We will help you," he said, as he cordially offered 
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him his hand. '< Instead of fire, ve shall be six, to 
fight him." 

The stranger's eye flashed forth a strange gleam- 
He squeezed the offered hand, and answered in a dull 
voice, but with an expression impossible to render : 
" We shall be fifty ; for I have comrades in the desert" 
Valentine bent a joyous glance on his companions at 
this news, which announced to him a valuable support^ 
which he was far from anticipating. 

'' But fifty men are not sufficient to contend against 
this demon, who is associated with the Pirates of the 
Prairies, and allied with the most dangerous Indians.'* 

** Do not trouble yourself about that," Valentine ob* 
served. ''We will also ally ourselves with Indian 
tribes. But I swear to you that I shall not quH the 
prairie till I have seen the last drop of that villain's 
blood run out." 

May Heaven hear you!*' the stranger muttered. 
If my horse were not so tired, I would ask you to 
follow me ; for we have not a moment to lose if we wish 
to force the wild beast. Unfortunately^ we are com* 
pelled to wait some hours." 

Curumilla stepped forward. '' Here is a horse for my 
pale brother," he said, as he pointed to the animal he 
had lassoed a few minutes previously. 
The stranger uttered a cry of j?^, 
•* To horse I" he exclaimed, " to horse !** 
''Where are you taking us?" Valentine asked* 
*' To join my comrades in the hiding-place I have se- 
lected for them. Then, we will arrange the means we 
must employ to destroy our common enemy." 

'^Ot)od," Valentine remarked, "that is excellent rea- 
soning. Are we far from the place ?" 
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" No, twenty to twenty-five miles at the most ; wo 
shall he there hy sunset." 

"We will start then," Valentine added. 

The gentlemen leaped into their saddles, and started 
at a gallop in the direction of the mountains. A few 
minutes later, the spot had returned to its usual calm- 
ness and silence, Nothing was left to prove that man 
had passed that way, save a few mutilated corpses over 
which the vultures were already heginning to circle 
with hoarse croaking hefore they settled upon them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BED CEDAB AT BAT. 

The six men rode one after the other, followino; one of 
those inextricable tracks made hy the wild beasts, which 
cross the desert in every direction. Bloodson served as 
guide to the little party, followed immediately by Curu- 
milla. The Indian chief, with the genius peculiar to 
his race, advanced silently as usual, hut casting right 
and left peering glpnces, which nothing escaped, and 
which render the Red-skins peculiar beings. 

All at once Curumilla dismounted, and bent over the 
ground, uttering an exclamation of surprize. This was 
60 extraordinary a fact, and so contrary to the habits of 
the Ulmen of the Araucanos, that Valentine hurried up 
to inquire what had happened. 

''What's the matter with you, Chief?" he asked, as 
soon as he came up to him. 

*' My brother can look," Curumilla said simply. 

Valentine dismounted and stooped to the ground. 
The Indian showed him a half-effaced footstep, which 
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still bore, however, the shape of a horse-shoe. The 
hunter looked at it for some time with the utmost at- 
tention, then began walking cautiously in the direction 
the hoof-marks seemed to go. Others soon presented 
themselves to him. His comrades had stopped, and si- 
lently awaited his explanation. 

" Well !" Don Miguel at length said. 

"There is no doubt possible," Yalentine answered, as 
if speaking to himself, "Red Cedar has passed along 
here." 

"What," the General observed, " do you believe it ?" 

** I am sure of it. The Chief has just shown me the 
perfectly -formed mark of his horse's hoof.*' 

" Oh ! oh 1" Don Miguel objected, " a horse-shoe is a 
very slight sign ; all are alike." 

" Yea, as one tree resembles the other," Valentine 
answered quickly. " Listen : The Chief has observed 
that the squatter, I know not by what accident, is 
mounted on a horse shod on all four feet, while the men 
composing his band have theirs only shod on the front 
feet; in addition, this horse in stepping throws back its 
feet, which causes the mark to be indistinct." 

"In truth," Bloodson remarked, "the observation is 
correct, and only an Indian could make it ; but Bed 
Cedar is at the head of a numerous party, which cannot 
have passed along this way, or we should notice the 
trail." 

*'That is true," the General said; "what do vou 
conclude from that ?" 

" A very simple thing : it is probable that Bed Cedar 
has, for reasons unknown to us, left his men encamped 
Bome miles from here, and has ridden this way alone." 
" I have it," Bloodson said ; "not far from the spot 
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where we now are, there is a nest of pirates, and Bed 
Cedar has probably gone to ask their assistance in case 
of need." 

*' That's it," Valentine added; "the track is quite 
fresh, 80 our man cannot be far from us.'* 

" We must pursue him," Don Pablo quickly said, who 
had, till this moment, maintained a gloomy silence. 

"What do you say, gentlemen?" Valentine asked, 
turning to the rest. 

" Pursue him," they answered unanimously. 

Then, without further deliberation, they began follow- 
ing the trail, under the guidance of Valentine and Cum- 
milla. 

What the hunter stated had really happened. Bed 
Cedar, when he entered the desert, after installing his 
band in a strong position, remounted liis horse and set 
out, warning his comrades that he should return within 
four days at the most, and leaving them temporarily 
under the orders of the monk* 

Bed Cedar did not fancy himself so closely pursued 
by Valentine, and hence had taken but slight precautions 
to conceal his track. 

As he proceeded alone, in spite of the trail found by 
Curnmilla, he would doubtless have escaped pursuit, had 
not a dog followed him from camp without his know- 
ledge* The track left by that animal served as a guide 
to the pursuers at the moment when they had completely 
lost his traU. Valentine and Cu^milla had dismounted, 
and were advancing slowly and examining the sand and 
soil over which they passed. 

" Take care," the trail hunter said to his comrades^ 
who followed him step by step ; " do not come on 80 
quickly ; when picking up a trail you must mind where 
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you put your feet dowo, and not look on both sides. 
Stay/' he added, suddenly stooping and stopping Don 
Pablo ; *' here are traces you were about to efface. Let 
us have a look at this : they are the marks of the horse- 
shoe we have lost for some time. Bed Cedar's horse has 
a peculiar way of putting down its feet, which I gua- 
rantee to recognise at the first glance. Humi hum/' 
he continued, " now I know where to find him.'* 

" You are sure of it ?" Don Miguel interrupted. 

''It is not difficult, as you shall see." 

"Forward, forward!" Don Pablo and the General 
shouted. 

" Caballeros,** the hunter observed, " be good enough 
to remember that on the prairies you must never raise 
your voice. Tbo branches have eyes and the leaves ears 
here. Kow, to remount and cross the river." 

The sis men, combined in a compact body, in order 
to afford a greater resistance to the current, which was 
very powerful at this spot, forced their horses into the 
Gila. The passage was executed without any obstacle, 
and the horses soon landed on the other bank. 

' "Kow," Valentine said, "open your eyes, for the 
hunt begins here." 

Don Pablo and the General remained on the bank to 
guard, the. horses, and the remainder of tbe party set out, 
forming a line of tirailleurs sixty feet long. Valentine 
had recommended his companions to concentrate their 
researches on a space of one hundred and fifty yards at 
most, in a semicircle, so as to reach an almost impene- 
trable thicket, situated at the foot of the hill by the 
river^fiide. 

Each man advanced cautiously, with his gun thrust 
forward, looking on all sides at once, and not lea^tng a 
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bush, a pebble, or a blade of grass unexamined. Sud- 
denly Gurumilla imitated the cry of the jay, the signal for 
assembling in the event of any important discovery. All 
rushed toward the spot whence the signal came ; in the 
midst of the lofty grass, the ground was trampled and 
the lower branches broken. 

*'Red Cedar's horse was tied up here/* Yalentine 
fiaid ; '' attention ! we are about to catch the bear in 
his den. Yon know with what sort of men we have to 
deal; be prudent, if not, there will soon be broken 
bones and punctured skins among us." 

Without adding a word further, the hunter again 
took the head of the file. He carefully parted the 
bushes, and nnhesitatiugly entered the thicket. At this 
moment the furious barking of a dog could be heard. 

"Hilloh!" a rough voice shouted: ** what's the 
matter, Black? Bid not the Eed- skins have a sufficient 
lesson last night, that they want to try it again ?" 

These words were followed by the grating sound of a 
rifio being cocked. Valentine made his comrades a 
mgn to stop, and boldly advanced. 

*' They are not Indians," he said in a loud and firm 
voice : " it is T, Kontonepi, an old acquaintance; who 
wishes to have a chat with you." 

" I have nothing to say to you,*' Bed Cedar, still invi- 
sible, answered. *' I know not why you have followed me 
to this place : we never were such good friends, I fancy, 
that you should desire the pleasure of my company/' 

" That's true/' the hunter remarked : *' you may be 
fully assured that we were always very bad friends : 
but no matter ; call off your dog." 

** If your intentions are good, and you are alone, you 
'um advance, and will be received as a Mend." 
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And he whistled to his dog, which rejoined him. 

''As regards my intentions, I can assure you that 
they are good/' tho trail hunter repliedy as he drew 
back the branches. 

He Suddenly found himself in front of Bed Cedar, 
who was standing, rifle in hand, in the narrow entrance 
of a grotto. The two men were scarce fifteen yards 
apart, examining each other suspiciously. Lhis is, how- 
ever, the custom of the prairies, where all meetings are 
the same : distrust always holds the first place. 

" Stop/' the squatter shouted. " For what we have 
to say to each other, we need not be ear to ear. What do 
we care if the birds and serpents hear our conversation ? 
Come, speak ! what have you come here for ? Empty 
your wallet, and make haste about it; for I have no 
time to listen io your stories." 

''Hum!" the other answered; "my stories are as 
good as yours, and perhaps you would have done better 
by spending your time in listening to them, rather than 
acting as you have done." 

" What do you mean ?" Bed Cedar said, as he struck 
the ground with the butt of his rifle : " You know I am 
not fond of sermons. I am a free hunter, and act as I 
think proper." 

" Come, come," the huntsman went on in a concili* 
atory tone, while quietly drawing nearer; " do not take 
up that tone : all may be arranged. Hang it^ what is 
the question, if we come to that ? only about a woman 
you have carried off!" 

The bandit listened to Valentine without attaching 
much importance to his remarks. Por some instants 
his attentive ear appeared to be noticing vague sounds ; 
his eye sounded the depth of the woods ; his nostriltr 
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dilated; and all the instincta of the wild beast were 
revealed. A presentiment told him that he waa in- 
cnrring some unknown danger. 

On his side, the hunter watched the slightest more- 
ments of his gloomy adversary : not one of the changes 
on his face had escaped him, and though apparently 
unmoved, he kept on his guard. 

'* Traitor!" the squatter suddenly shouted, as he 
raised his rifle to his shoulder ; ** you shall die I*' 

" What a fellow you are !'* Valentine retorted, as he 
dodged behind a tree. ^' Not yet, if you please." 

''Surrender, Bed Cedar!" Don Miguel shouted, as 
he appeared, followed by the stranger and Ourumilla : 
*' surrender ! " 

" What do you say ? I surrender ! First try and 
force me to do so. I swear that I will kill you Erst," 
the bandit answered with a terrible accent : " I hold 
your life in my hands. Are you aware of that :" 

*'Come," Valentine retorted, "don't be so rougb: 
there are four of us, and I suppose you do not intend to 
kill us all." 

"For the last time, will you retire?" the bandit \ 
said, with a* furious gesture. | 

"Come, come," Bloodson shouted in a loud voice, 
"do not attempt any useless resistance. Bed Cedar, , 
your hour has arrived." 

At the sound of this voice, the bandit's face yfas sud- 
denly covered by a livid pallor, and a convulsive tremor 
passed over all his limbs. 

"Look out, he is going to fire !" Valentine shouted. 

Two shots were fired so closely together, that they 
sounded as one. The squatter's gun, shattered in his 
^'ands, fell to the ground. Valentine, who wished to 
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capture the bandit alive, could only liit on this ^ray of 
turning his bullet, which, in fact, whistled harmlessly 
past his ear. 

'' Conmildemonios!** the scalp-hunter yelled, as he 
rushed madly into the grotto, closely followed by his 
enemies, with the exception of Curumilla. 

There they found him armed with his pistols, like a 
boar tracked to its lair. The bandit struggled with all the 
frenzy of despair, not yet giving up the hope of escape* 
His dog, standing by his side, with bloodshot eyes and 
open jaws, only awaited a signal from its master to rush 
.on the assailants. The squatter fired four shots, but too 
hurriedly to wound anybody. He then hurled the use- 
less weapons at his foemen's heads, and, bounding like 
a panther, disappeared at the end of the grotto, shoutbg 
with a sinister grin ; — 

" I am not caught yet !" 

During all the incidents of this scene, the bandit hacl 
preserved his coolness ; calculating the chances of safety 
left him, so that he might profit by them immediately* 
While occupying his enemies, he remembered that the 
grotto had a second outlet. 

Suddenly he stopped, uttering a ghastly oath: he 
liad forgotten that the swollen Gila at the moment in- 
undated this issue. The villain wdked several times 
round the grotto with the impotent rage of a wild beast 
that has fallen into a trap. He heard, in. the windings 
of the cavern, the footsteps of his pursuers drawing 
closer. The sands were counted for him. One. minute 
later, and he was lost. 

" Malediction !*' he said, *' all fails me at once." 

He must escape at all risks, and try to reach his 
horse; which was fastened up a short distance off on a 
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«ma]I islet of sand, which the water, continually rising, 
threatened soon to cover. The bandit took a parting 
look round, hounded forward, and plunged into the abjBS 
<)f waters, which hoarsely closed over him. 

Talentine and his comrades almost immediately ap- 
peared, bearing torches ; but the bandit had disappeared. 
All was silent in the grotto. 

'^ The villain has committed suicide,'* the haciendero 

The hunter shook his head. 

" I doubt it," he said. 

*' Listen !** the stranger hurriedly interrupted. 

A shot echoed through the cave, and the three men 
rushed forward. This is what had happened : — 

Instead of fbllowing his comrades, the Indian chief, 
certain that the bandit had not been such a fool as to 
enter a cave without an outlet, preferred watch iug the 
banks of the river, in case Bed Cedar tried to escape in 
that way. The chiefs previsions were correct. Red 
Cedar, as we have seeu, attempted to fly by the second 
outlet of the grotto. After swimming for some distance, 
the squatter landed on a small islet, and almost imme- 
diately disappeared in a dense clump of trees. 

Not one of his movements had escaped Curumilla, 
who was hidden behind a projecting rock. Eed Cedar 
reappeared on horseback. The Indian chief took a 
careful aim at him, and at the moment the animal put 
its hoof in the water it fell back, dragging down its 
rider with it. Curumilla had put a bullet through the 
horse's skull. Red Cedar rose with the rapidity of 
lightning, and dashed into the water. The hunters 
looked at each other for a moment in disappointment. 

♦*Bah!~ Valentine said, philosophically. "That 
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bandit is not to be feared now ; we have clipped his 
nails/' 

^< That is trae," said Bloodsoa ; ^' bat thej will grow 
again I" 

CHAPTER V. 
TJBK enoTi'o* 
Ws win now resnme crur nanratiTe at the pomt where 
we left it at the md of oxa first chaptePy and rejoin Bed 
Cedar, who^ thanks t<» the weapons found in the cache, 
had regained all his feroeitj, and was iJreadj dreaming 
of revenge. 

The bandit^s pesitioo, howercr, was sffll Terj per- 
plexing, and would have terrified aDjr man whose mind 
Mims not so strong as his ewn. However large the desert 
may be— howerw perfeet a man^s knowle^e may be of 
the prairie r^foges^— it is impossible for him, if alone, to 
escape for any length of time the seaceh <^ persons who 
ha7B an interest in csCehing hinu 

lliis had just been prored te Bed CMar sua peremp- 
tory way : he did not conceal from ymself the number- 
lea diffienltieB that sorreunded him, and conld not 
dream of r^aining his encampment. The enemies on 
his track wonld not fail tecatcb him, and this time they 
wonid n^ allow him to escape so easity. 

This position was intolerable, and it must be pat an 
end to at aM iiaka^ Bat Bed Cedar was not the man to 
remain crushed by the blow that had struck him : he 
drew himself together agabi, in order to prepare his yen- 
geanee promptly. Like all evil satnres, Bed Cedar re- 
* garded as an insc^ all attempts pcnrsone made to escape 
fiom his perficfy. At this moment he had a rude aceoant 
ta settle with Whites and Bed-skins. Alone as he was, 

D 2 
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ho could not tliink of rejoining his comrades and attack- 
ing the enemies, who would have crushed him under 
their heel like a venomous serpent : he needed allies. 

His hesitation was but short, and his plan was formed 
in a few minutes. He resolved to carry out the pro- 
ject for which he had left his comrades, and proceeded 
toward an Apache village, situate a short distance off. 

Still, he did not intend to go there, for the present at 
loast, for, after a rapid walk of more than three hours, 
he suddenly turned to his right, and retiring from the 
banks of the Gila, which he had hitherto followed, he 
left the road to the village, and entered a mountainous 
region, differing entirely in its character from the plains 
he had hitherto traversed. 

The ground rose perceptibly, and was intersected by 
streams that ran down to the Gila. Clumps of the ferns, 
drawing closer together, served as the advanced guard of 
a gloomy virgin forest on the horizon. The landscape 
gradually assumed a more savage and abrupt aspect, and 
spurs of the imposing Sierra Madre displayed here and 
there their desolate peaks. 

Bed Cedar walked along with that light and springy 
step peculiar to men accustomed to cover long distances 
on foot, looking neither to the right nor left, and appa- 
rently following a direction he was perfectly acquainted 
with. Smiling at his thoughts, he did not seem to 
notice that the sun had almost entirely disappeared be- 
hind the imposing mass of the virgin forest, and that 
night was falling with extreme rapidity. 

The howling of the wild beasts could be heard echoing 
in the depths of the ravines, mingled with the miawling 
of the carcajous and the barking of the prairie wolves — 
bands of which were already prowling at a short dis*; 
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tancG from the bandit. But he, apparently insensible 
to all these hints • about getting a resting-place for the 
night, continued his advance in the mountains, among 
•which he had entered some time previously. 

On reaching a species of cross-road, if such a term can 
"be employed in speaking of a country where no roads 
exist, he stopped and looked all around him. After a 
few moments* hesitation, he buried himself in a narrow 
path running between two hills, and boldly climbed up 
a very steep ascent. At length, after a fatiguing climb, 
that lasted nearly three-quarters of an hour, he reached 
a spot where the path, suddenly interrupted, only pre- 
sented a gulf, in the bottom of which the murmurs of 
invisible waters could be heard. 

The precipice was about twenty yards in width, and 
over it lay an enormous larch, serving as a bridge. At 
the end of this was the entrance of a natural grotto, in 
which the flames of a fire flashed up at intervals. Bed 
Cedar stopped — a smile of satisfaction curled his thin 
lip at the sight of the flames reflected on the walls of 
the grotto, 

** They are there," he said, in a low voice, and as if 
Bpeaking to himself. 

He then put his Angers in his mouth, and imitated 
thrice with rare perfection the soft and cadenced note of 
the Mauhawis, An instant after, a similar cry was 
heard firom the grotto ; and Bed Cedar clapped his hands 
thrice. 

The gigantic shadow of a man, reflected by the light 
of the fire, appeared in the entrance of the grotto, and 
a rude and powerful voice shouted in the purest Cas* 
tilian — 
. ' *' Who goes there ?" * 
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** A firiendy" the bandit answered. 

*' Your name; eartu,^* tlie stranger contimned ; *' there 
are no friendB in the desert at this hour of the night." 

'*Ofa, oh!" Bed Cedar continued, burstbg into a 
hoarse laugh« '' I see that Don Pedro Sandoral is aa 
prudent as eyer/' 

''Man or demon, as you know me so well," the 
stranger said, in a somewhat sof t^ tone, ** tell me what 
your name is, I say once again, or, by Heayen, I will 
lodge a couple of slags in your skull. So do not let me 
run the risk of killing a fiiend." 

'' Come, ccnne, calm yovixself, hidalgo ; did you not 
recognise my Toice, and haye you so short a memoir 
that you have abeady foi^otten Bed Cedai ?" 

'' Bed Cedar I" the Spaniard repeated in surprise, 
*' then, you are not hung yet, my worthy friend ?" 

** Not yet, to my knowledge, gossip. I hope to proye 
it to you ere long." 

** Come across, in the deyil's name ; do not let us go 
on talking at this distance." 

The stranger left the bridge-head, where he had ata- 
tioned himself probably to dispute the passage in ^ase 
of necessity, and drew off, uncocking his rifle. Not 
waiting for a second inyitation. Bed Cedar bounded on 
to the tree snd crossed it in a few seconds; he affec- 
tionately diook the Spaniard's hand, and then they 
entered the grotto together. 

This grotto or cayem, whicheyer you please to call it, 
was wide and lofty, divided into several compartBients 
by large frames of reeds, rising to a height of at least 
eight feet, and forming ten rooms or cells, five on eiUier 
side the grotto, beginning at about twenty paces from 
the entrance-^a space left free to act as kitchm and 
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dinlng-rooin. The lentraiice to each cell was fonnetd by* 
A 2arapi^ which deBcaaded to the groimd after the £eu^oa 
«if ft'Citrtain dooic 

At Idle extpeoooity of the pasBage that ran hetvreea the 
two laws of •oeUs was aziother ooBopartmenty serring as 
etfirehofases; ^and heyond this a natural passage ran 
through the monntauty and terminated almost a league 
gG, in an almost inaccessible ravine. 

All proved that this grotto was not a bivouao chosen 
far a ni^ht or two, but an abode adopted for many years 
past, in which all the comfort had been collected which 
it is possible to procure in these regions remote from any 
csBBibce of population. 

£onnd the fire, over which An enonnons quarter of elk 
meat was roasting, mine men, anned to the teeth, were 
sitting and smoking in silence. On Bed Cedar's entrance^ 
they rose and came np to shake his hand eagerly, and 
"with a species of respect. These men wore the garb of 
himters or wood-rangers : their marked features, their 
ferocious and crafty &ces, on which the traces of the 
most disgraceful and ignoble passions were marked in 
indelible characters, stroogly lighted i^) by the fantastic 
jSashes of the fire, liad something strange and gloomy 
about them, which inspired terror and revulsion. 

It could be guessed at the £rst glance that these men^ 
the unclean scum of adventurers of all nations, lost in 
sin and compelled to fly to the desert to escape the iron 
hand of justice, had declared an obstinate war against 
iChese who bad placed them beyond the pale of the com<* 
men law of nations, and were, in a word, what are 
called, by common consent, pirates of the prairies. 

PitLLess men, a Jiundred^fold .more ruffianly than the 
noist lerocious £ed-skins, who conceal a soul of mud and 
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a tiger's heart under a htiman appearance, and who, 
having adopted the savage life of the Far West, have 
assumed all the vices of the White and Bed races, without 
retaining one of their qualities. Villains, in a word, 
who only know murder and rohhery, and for a little gold 
are capable of the greatest crimes. Such was the com- 
pany Bed Cedar had come so far to seek. 

We are bound to add, and the reader will easily be- 
lieve it, that he was not out of his place, and that' his 
antecedents, on the contrary, gained him a certain degree 
of consideration from these bandits, with whom he had 
been long acquainted. 

"Caballeros,'* Sandoval said, bowing with exquisite 
politeness to the brigands, his comrades, '^ our £:iend, 
Bed Cedar, has returned among us, let us greet him like 
a jolly companion whom we have missed too long, and 
trhom we are delighted to see again." 

'* Senores," Bed Cedar answered, as he took a seat by 
the fire, *' I thank you for your cordial reception, and 
hope soon to prove to you that I am not ungrateful,*' 

*'Well!" one of the bandits said, "has our friend 
any good news to impart to us ? It would be welcome, 
deuce take me ! for a whole month we have had to scheme 
a living," 

''Are you really in that state ?'* the squatter asked, 
with interest, 

'' Quite so,'' Sandoval confirmed him ; ** and Pericco 
has only spoken the exact truth." 

*'Hang it all," Bed Cedar went on, "I have come at 
the right moment, then." 

''Eh ?" the bandits said, pricking up their ears. 
'' And yet I fancy that, for some time past, caravans 
liave been becoming more numerous in the desert : there 
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is no lack of "white or red trappers, who every now 
and then can be saved the trouble of carrying their 
beaver skins. I have even heard speak of several parties 
of Gambusinos." 

**The Gambusinos are as badly off as ourselves/' 
Sandoval replied; "and as for trappers, they are the 
veiy men who injure us. Ah ! my friend, the desert is 
not worth a hang now ; the White men are drawing too 
close together, they are gradually invading the territory 
of the Eedi-skins, and who knows whether, in ten years 
from this time, we shall not have towns all round the 
spot where we now are r" 

" There is some truth in your remark,'* Ked Cedar 
observed, as he shook his head thoughtfully. 

"Yes," Pericco said; "and, unfortunately, the re- 
medy is difficult, if not impossible to find." 

" Perhaps so," Eed Cedar went on, tossing his head 
in a way which caused the pirates to wonder what he 
was driving at. " In the meanwhile," he added, " as 
I have made a long journey, feel very tired, and have a 
tremendous appetite, I will feed, with your permission, 
especially as it is late, and the meal is admirably 
cooked.** 

"Without further ceremony, Eed Cedar cut a large 
slice of elk, which he placed before him, and began in- 
continently devouring. The pirates followed his 
example, and for some time the conversation was 
naturally suspended. A hunter's meal is never long ; 
the present one was soon over, owing to the impa- 
tience of the bandits, whose curiosity was aroused to 
the highest degree by the few words dropped by the 
squatter. 

''Well," Sandoval began again, as he lit a cigarett^^ 
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" now that supper is over, suppose we have a chat ; are 
you agreeable, comrade ?" 

<< Willingly/' Bed Cedar replied, as he settled him- 
self comfortably, and filled his pipe. 

^' You were saying then^'' Sandoval remarked 

''Pardon me/' the squatter interioipted him ; '' I was 
saying nothing ; you were eomplaining, I believe, about 
the Whites destroying your trade by coming closer and 
eloser to your abode.*' 

** Yes, that was what I was saying.** 

'' You added, if my memory serves me nght, that the 
remedy was impossible to find ?" 

** To which you answered, perhaps.** 

'' I said so and repeat it.^ 

''Explain yourself, then. 

" The afiiair I have come to propose to you is ex- 
tremely simple : for some years past the Whites have 
been gradually invading the desert, which, in a given 
&ne which is not remote, will end by disappearing 
before the incessant efforts of civih'zation.** 

" It is true.** 

" Well, if you liket, within a month you shall be rich 
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men." 



" We will, earai** the bandits exclaimed in a formid- 
able voice. 

" I will tell you the a£fair in two words : I have 
discovered a placer of incalculable wealth; twenty 
leagues from here I have left one hundred men devoted 
to my fortunes. Will you imitate them and folio vrme ? 
I promise each of you more gold than he ever saw in 
his life or ever dreamed of possessing." 

" Hum !" said Sandoval ; " it is temptiDg.'* 

" I thought of you, my old comrades," Red Cedar 
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eoniiniied -wiAi hypocritieal siEapHcitj, " and haveoome. 
Kow, yon know my plan ; re&Btt on what I have said 
to yon ; to-moitoVy at suark^ yon will give me yonr 
answer/' 

And, witliont minglisg furOier in the cimvenalion. 
Bed €edar colled himsdf np in a zaiap^ and fell asleep^ 
leaying the bandits to discnss among themeelTes the 
chances of suooess his magnifioent ^oposal offered. 
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THE PBOPOsrciosr. 
Red CevaR; inunediat^y that he entered the f ai- West, 
Jhady with the expeiienee of old wood-rangers which he 
possessed in :&e highest degree, chosen a suitahle site 
foic his band to encamp. He did not wish to enter the 
desert without ensaring allies on whom he could oonnt^ 
in the event of his being attacked. 

The Pawnee ambnscade, pressed with the skill 
chaiaetexistic of the savages, which had been on the 
point of saooeeding, and from whi^ he had only escaped 
byaoddenty was a warning to him of the snares that 
would be laid for him, and the dangers that would 
menace him at every «t^ during the long journey he 
was about to undertake across the prairies. 

Bed Cedar was one of those men who make it a pirin* 
ciple to neglect nofliisig diat can onsnre the success of 
their plans ; he, therefore, resolved to protect himself 
&>m any attack as speedily as possible. His first care 
was to dioose a spot where he obuld eocamp his band, 
4B0 as to be protected from all Indian marauders, and 
"O^BSsr an advantageous resistance, in the oase of a serioua 
Attadc 
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The Bio Gila forms a multitude of wooded islets, 
some of which rising in a conical form, are very difficult 
of access owing to the escarpment of their banks, and es- 
pecially through the rapidity of the current. It was on 
one of these islands that Bed Cedar bivouacked his men. 
Peru trees, mezquites, and cotton-wood trees, whicb 
grew abundantly on this island, mingled with creepers 
that twined round their stems in inextricable confuAion, 
formed an impenetrable thicket, behind which they 
could boldly sustain a siege, while ofifering the immense 
advantage of forming a wall of verdure, through whose 
openings it was easy to watch both banks of the river, 
and any suspicious movements on the prairie. 

So soon as the Gambusinos had landed on the island, 
they glided like serpents into the interior, dragging 
their horses after them, and being careful to do no* 
thing that might reveal their encampment to the sharp- 
sighted Indians, So soon as the camp was established, 
and Bed Cedar believed that, temporarily at least, his 
band was in safety, he assembled the principal leaders^ 
in order to communicate his intentions to them. 

These were, first, Pray Ambrosio, then Andiis Garotc, 
Harry and Dick the two Canadian hunters, and lastly, 
the Squatter's sons, Kathan and Sutter, and the Chief 
of the Coras. Several trees had been felled to form a 
suitable site for the fires and the tents of the women, 
and Bed Cedar, mounted on his steed, was soon in the 
centre of the chiefs collected around him. 

"Senors," he said to them, '*we have at length 
entered the Far West : our expedition now really com- 
mences, and I count on your courage, and, above all, 
your experience, to carry it out successfully ; but pni* 
dence demands that on the prairies, where we run the 
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risk of being attacked by enemies of every description at 
any moment, we should secure allies who, in case of 
need, could protect us efficiently. The ambuscade we 
escaped, scarce eight-and-forty hours ngo, renders it a 
duty to redouble our vigilance, and above all, hasten to 
enter into communication with the friends we possess 
in the desert." 

** Yes," said the Monk ; '* but I do not know these 
friends/* 

**But I know them, and that is enough," Eed Cedar 
replied. 

" Very good," Fray Ambrosio went on; "but where 
are they to be found ?" 

*'I know whereto find them. You are here in an 
excellent position, where you can hold your own for a 
long time, without any fear of it being carried* This 
is what I have resolved on/* 

<< Gome, gossip, explain yourself: I am anxious to 
know your pland,*' said the Monk. 

*^ You shall be satisfied : I am going to start at once 
in search of my friends, whom I am certain of finding 
within a few hours : you will not stir from here till my 
return." 

*' Hum ! and will you be long absent ?" 

*' Two days, then, at the most.** 

** That is a long time," Garote remarked. 

'' During that period you will conceal your presence 
as far as possible. Let no one suspect you are encamped 
here* I will bring you the ten best rifles in the Par 
West, and with their protection, and that of Stanapat, 
the great Apache Chief of the Buffalo tribe, whom I 
expect to see also, we can traverse the desert in perfect 
safety." 
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<' Bttt wbo wUl eomnumd the band ia 3rov akiesM?^ 
Fray Ambrodo aakecL 

*' You, aad thaae Caballeros ; hot TeaosmbeatHaBp jmoL 

will onider no pretext leave the ulaiid*** 

*' Tie enougby Bed Cedar, yeu eaa itort ; we liuill 
not Btir till your retonu" 

After a few more words of slight impotiaaee. Bed 
Cedar left the clearings swam his hone ever the river, 
and on reachiDg firm ground, buried himself in tke tall 
grass, where be soon dis^^ared. 

It was about six in the evening, when the Sqwitter 
left bis coairadesi to go in search of tfie ratsL whsam he 
hoped to make his allies. The Cbnbiaiaos had paid 
but sUght attention to the deqpartnxe of their Chief^ the 
cause of which they were ignorant o^ and which tiuy 
supposed would not last long. The night had oaofr- 
pletely fallen. The Gambusinos^ wearied by a long 
journey, were sleeping^ wxaf ped in their lavepis, round 
the fire ; while two aeoixies alone watched over tin 
common safety. They were Dick and Haxry, tine two 
Canadian hunters, whom ehanee had ao nntowasdly 
brou^t among these bandits.. 

Three men leaning against the trunk of an enoraiev 
ungquito were conversing in a k>w voice. They were 
Andris Garote, Eray Ambrotto^ and Ea^wifog. A ftw 
paces from them was the leafy cabin^ lemeath whose 
precarious shelter reused the Sq^uatftflar's wife^ her 
daughter Elleo, and Dkana Clara* 

The three men, absorbed in the conversation did Boi 
notice a white shadow emer^ from the cabin^ glide 
silently along and lean aghast the very tre^ at the foot' 
of which they were. 

Eaglewingi with that penetration which distinguishea 
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the iadioui, had read the hatied whoah existed between 
Pray Ambrosio and Eed Gbdar ; bat the Coiras had kept 
tfaiff diacor^py in his heart, iBtending to take adva&tage 
of it when the opportunity presented itself. 

^Chid^,** i3ie Monk said, '*da yon soBpect who the 
allies axe Bed Cedar has gone to aeekP' 

** IVo^'' the other replied, *^ how shonld I know P* 

*^ StiU it must interest jim, lor you are not so great 
a fnend of the Griugo as you would like to appear." 

** The Indians have a very dense mind ; let my fitther 
explain himself so that I may understand him, and 
be able to answer him.'* 

''listen/' the Monk contmned, in a dry voice lod 
with a sharp accent, '' Z know who you are : your dis- 
guise, clerer and exact though it be, was not sisfficient 
to deceive me : at the first glance I recognized you. 
Bo you beUeve that if I had said to Bed Cedar, tins 
man is a ^y or a traitor ; he has crept among na to 
make us fall into a trap prepared long beforehand : in a 
word, this man is bo other than Moukapeo, the prinei- 
pal Cacique of the Coras? Do you believe, I say, l^t 
Bed Cedar would have hesitated to Uowoutyour brains, 
eh> chief ^ Aaswen" 

During these words whose sigaiieanee was terrible to 
him, the Coras had remained unmoved ; not a nrascle 
of his haa- had quivered. When the Monk eeaKd 
speaking, he smiled disdainfully, and contented himself 
with replying-ia a haughty voice, while looking at him 
fixedly : 

'' Why did not my father teH this to the Sca{p4iun- 
ter ? He was wrongf;** 

The Monk was discountenanced by this reply, which 
he was far from expecting ; he understood tiiat he had 
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before him one of those energetic natures over which 
threats have no power. StLU he had advanced too fSsr 
to draw back : he resolved to go on to the end, whatever 
might happen* 

*' Perhaps," he said, with an evil smile, " at any rate, 
I have it in my power to warn our chief in his return.'* 

** My father will act as he thinks proper," the chief 
replied drily, " Moukapec is a renowned warrior, the 
barking of the coyates never terrified him/' 

*' Come, come, Indian, you are wrong," Garote int^« 
posed, '' you are mistaken as to the Padre's intentions 
with respect to you ; I am perfectly convinced that he 
does not wish to injure you in any way." 

^'Moukapec is not an old woman who ^n be cheated 
with words," the Coras said ; " he cares little for the pre- 
sent intentions of the man, who, during the burning of 
his village, and the massacre of his brothers, excited 
his enemies to murder and arson. The chief follows 
his vengeance alone, he will know how to attain it with- 
out allying himself to one of his foes to get it* I have 
spoken." 

After uttering these words, the Indian chief rose, 
dressed himself in his buffalo robe, and withdrew, leav- 
ing the two Mexicans disconcerted by this resistance 
which they were far from anticipating. Both looked 
after him for a while with admiration mingled with 
anger. 

" Hum !" the Monk at length muttered ; " dog of a 
savage, Indian, brute, beast, he shall pay me for it.'* 

" Take care, Senor Padre," the Gambusino said, " we 
are not in luck at this moment. Let us leave this man 
witji whom we can effect nothing, and seek something 
else. Every man reaches his point who knows how to 
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wait, and the moment will arriye to avenge ourselves 
on him ; till then, let na dissimulate— that is the best 
thing, I believe, for us to do." 

" Did you notice that, on leaving us. Bed Cedar did 
not say a syllable about his prisoner ?" 

*' Eor what good ? he knows she is in perfect safety 
here, any flight from this island is impossible.'* 

" That is true ; but why did he carry off this woman ?'* 
Who knows ? Bed Cedar is one of those men whose 
thoughts it is alway? dangerous to sound. Up to the 
present, we cannot read his conduct clearly enough ; let 
Vm return, perhaps then the object he has in view will 
^e unfolded to us.'' 

'' That woman annoys me here," the Monk said in a 
hollow voice. 

" What's to be done ? down there at Santa Ffe I did 
not hesitate to serve you in trying to get rid of her ; but 
now it is too late — ^it would be madness to dream of it. 
What matter to us, after all, whether she be with us, or 
not ? Believe me, make up your mind to it, and speak 
no more about it. Bah ! she will not prevent us reach* 
ing the placer." 

The Monk shook his head with a dissatisfied air, but 
made no reply ; the Gambusino wrapped himself in his 
2arap^, lay down on the ground, and fell asleep. Fray 
Ambrosio, for his part, remained plunged in gloomy 
thoughts. What was he thinking of? some treachery, 
doubtless. 

When the woman who had been leaning against the 
tree, perceived that the conversation was at an end, she 
glided softly away, and re-entered the cabin. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ELLEN AXD DONA CLA.BA. 

Since she bad fallen agam into the power of Bed Cedar^ 
Dona Clara, a prey to a gloomy sorrow, had yielded tin- 
rcsistingly to her abdnctors, despairing ever to escape 
from them ; especially since she had seen the men in 
whose power she was, definitively take the road to the 
desert. 

Eora maiden, acenstomed to all the refinements of 
luxury, and all those little attentions which a fisither's 
love continually lavished on her, the new existence 
commencing was an tmintermpted succession of tor- 
tures, among half savage ruffians, whose brutal ways 
and coarse language constantly made her fear insults she 
would have been too weak to repulse. 

Still, up to this moment. Bed Cedar's conduct had 
been— we will not say respectful, for the Squatter was 
ignorant of such refinements — ^but, at any rate, proper, 
that is to say, he had affected to pay no attention to her 
while ordering his men not to trouble her in any way. 

Dona Clara had been entrusted by the scalp-hunter to 
his wife Betsy and his daughter Ellen. 

The Megera, after giving the maiden an ugly look; 
had turned her back on her, and did not once address 
her— conduct which was most agreeable to the young 
Mexican. As for Ellen, she had constituted herself, on 
her private authority, the friend of the prisoner, ta 
whom she rendered all those small services her position 
allowed her, with a delicacy and tact little to be ex* 
pected from a girl educated in the desert by a father 
like her*B. 
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At the outset. Dona Clara, absorbed in her grief, had 
paid no attention to Ellen's kindness, but gradually, in 
spite of herself, the young American's unchangiug 
gentleness, and her patience, which nothing rebuffed, 
affected her ; she had felt the services which the other 
occasionally rendered her, and had gradually learned to 
feel for the squatter's daughter a degree of gratitude 
which presently ripened into friendship. 

Youth is naturally confiding; when a great grief 
oppresses it, the need of entrusting that grief to a per- 
son who seems to sympathize with it, renders it expan- 
sive. Alone among the bandits, to whom chance had 
handed her over. Dona Clara must inevitably — so soon 
as the first paroxysm of suffering had passed — seek for 
some one to console her, and help her in enduring the 
immense misfortune that crushed her. 

And this had occurred much more rapidly than under 
ordinary circumstances, thanks to the sympathising kind* 
ness of the young American, who had in a few hours 
found the way to her heart. 

Bed Cedar, whom nothing escaped, smiled cunningly 
at the friendship of the two maidens, which, however, 
he feigned not to perceive* It was a strange thing, 
but this scalp-hunter, this man who seemed to have no- 
thing human about him, who perspired crime at every 
pore, whose ferocity was unbounded, had in his heart 
one feeling which attached him victoriously to the human 
family, a profound, illimitable love for Ellen — the love 
of the tiger for its cubs. 

This frail girl was the sole creature for whom his 
heart beat more violently. How great, how powerful 
was the love Eed Cedar experienced for this simple child! 
it was a worship, an adoration. A word from her little 

X 2 
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mouth caused the ferocious bauditto feel indescribable de- 
light; a smile from her rosy lips oyerwhelmed him with 
happiness. By her charming caresses, her gentle and in- 
sinuating words, Ellen had power to govern despotically 
that gathering of birds of prey which was her family. 
The chaste kiss his daughter gave him every morning; 
was the sunbeam that for the whole day warmed the 
heart of the terrible bandit, before whom everybody 
trembled, and who himself trembled at a slight frown 
from her, who combined all the joy and happiness of 
his life. 

It was with extreme satisfaction that he saw his 
daughter become his innocent accomplice by acquiring 
the confidence of his prisoner, and gaining her friend- 
ship. This frail girl was in his sight the securest 
gaoler he could give Dona Clara. Hence, in order to 
facilitate, as far as possible, all that could enhance the 
friendship, he had completely closed his eyes, and 
feigned to be ignorant of the approximation between the 
two girls. 

It was Ellen who had listened to the conversation of 
the Monk and the Gambusino. At the moment she was 
re-entering the hut, the stifled sound of voices iidaced 
her to stop and listen. Dona Clara was speaking in a 
low voice to a man, and that man was the Sachem of 
the Coras. Ellen, surprized to the highest degree, lis- 
tened anxiously to their conversation, which soon greatly 
interested her. 

After leaving the two Mexicans, Eaglewing had, for 
some minutes, walked about the camp with an affected 
carelessness, intended to remove the suspicions of any 
who might have been tempted to watch his movements. 

When he fancied he had dispelled any suspicions, the 
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Indian chief insensibly drew neai*er to the cabin, which 
served as refuge to the maidens, and entered it^ after 
asBiiring himself, by a glance, that no one was watching 
him. 

Dona Clara was alone at this moment. We have told 
the reader where Ellen was ; as for the squatter's wife, 
faithful to her husband's instructions not to annoy the 
prisoner in any way, she was quietly asleep hy the fire, 
in the clearing. 

The maiden, with her head ho wed on her bosom, was 
plunged in deep and sad thought. At the sound of the 
Indian's footsteps, she raised her head, and could not 
restrain a start of terror on seeing him. 

JSaglewing immediately perceived the impression he 
produced on her, he stopped on the threshold of the 
cabin, folded his arms on his chest, and bowed respect- 
fuUy. 

*' "Kj sister need not be alarmed/' he said in a gentle 
and insinuating voice, ** it is a friend who is speaking to 
her/' 

** A Mend !" Dona Clara murmured, as she took aside 
glance at him, " the unfortunate have no friends.'' 

Thd Indian drew a few steps nearer to her, and went 
on, as he bent over her : 

" The jaguar has been forced to put on the skin of the 
crafty serpent, in order to introduce himself among his 
enemies, and gain their confidence ; does not my sister 
recognize me ?*' 

The Mexican girl reflected for a moment, and then 
answered with hesitation, and looking at him attentively, 

** Although the sound of your voice is not unfamiliar 
to me, I seek in vain to remember where, and under 
what circumstances I have already seen you.'* 
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"I will help my sister to remember," Eaglewing 
continued. " Two days ago, at the passage of the ford, 
I tried to save her, and was on the point of succeeding, 
hut before that, my sister had seen me several times.** 

** If you will mention a date and a circumstance, I 
may possibly succeed in remembering." 

** My sister need not seek, it will be useless ; I prefi^ 
telling her my name at once, for moments are precious. 
I am Moukapec, the great chief of the Coras, of the Del 
TTorte. My sister's father and my sister herself often 
helped the poor Indians of my tribe." 

" That is true," the maiden said, sadly. " Oh ! I re- 
member now ; poor people ! they were pitilessly massa- 
cred, and their village fired by the Apaches. Oh ! I 
know that horrible story.'* 

A sardonic smile played round the chiefs lips at these 
words. 

** Coyotes do not attack Coyotes," he said, in a hollow 
voice ; ** the jaguars do not wage war on jaguars; they 
were not Indians who assassinated the Coras, but scalp- 
hunters." 

*' Oh !" she said, in horror. 

*' Let my sister listen," the Coras continued quickly ; 
*' now that I have told her my name, she must place 
confidence in me." 

** Yes," she answered, eagerly, " for I know the no- 
bility of your character." 

'* Thanks ! I am here for my sister's sake alone. I 
have sworn to save her, and restore her to her father.*' 

**Alas!" she murmured sadly, "that is impossible. 
You are alone, and we are surrounded by enemies. The 
bandits who guard us are a hundred.fold more cruel than 
the ferocious beasts of the desert." 
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*^ I do not know yet in what way I aball set about 
saTing my sister/' the chief said firmly; '^but I shall 
succeed if she is willing." 

** Oh I" she exclaimed with febrile energy, *' if I am 
willing ! whate^r requires to be done, I will do without 
hesitation. My courage will not fail me, be assured of 
that, chief." 

** Good !'* the Indian said with joy ; " my sister is 
truly a daughter of the Mexican kings. I count on her 
when the moment arrires. Bed Cedar is absent for a 
few days, I will go and prepare everything for my sis- 
ter^s flight." 

*' Go, chief; at the first sign fcom you I shall be ready 
to follow you." 

''Good! I retire; my sister can take courage, she 
will soon be free." 

The Indian bowed to the maiden, and prepared to 
leave the hut. Suddenly a hand was laid on his shoul- 
der. At this unexpected touch, in spite of his self-corn* 
mand, the chief could not repress a start of terror. He 
turned, and Bed Cedar's daughter stood before him, 
with a smile on her lips. " I have heard all," she said 
in her pure and melodious voice. 

The chief bent along and sad look on Dona Clara. 

**Why this emotion," Ellen continued, "which I 
read on your features ? I do not mean to betray you, for 
I am a friend of Dona Clara. Eeassure yourself; if 
accident has made me mistress of your secret, I will not 
abuse i>— on the contrary, I will help your flight." 

" Can it be so ? Tou would do that ?*' Dona Clara 
exclaimed, as she threw her arms round her neck, and 
buried her face in her bosom. 

"Why not?" she simply answered; "you are m^ 
friend." 
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" Oh ! oh ! I love you ! for you are good. You had 
pity on my grief, and wept with me.*' Eaglewing' 
fixed on the maiden a glance of undefinable meaning. 

" Listen," Ellen said ; '* I will supply you with the 
means you lack. "We'll leave the camp this very night.'* 

" "We ?" Dona Clara asked ; " what do you mean ?" 

" I mean," Ellen continued, quickly, " that I shall 
go with you.'* 

" Can it be possible ?" 

" Yes !" she said, in a melancholy voice ; ** I cannot 
remain here longer." 

On hearing these words the Coras Chief quivered with 
joy ; a sinister ray flashed from his dark eyes ; but he 
immediately reassumed his stoical appearance, and the 
maidens did not notice his emotion. 

*' But what shall we do to procure means of flight ?" 

" That is my affair, so do not trouble yourself about 
it. This very night, I repeat, we shall start." 

'' May heaven grant it !" Dona Clara sighed. 

Ellen turned to the Chief and said : 

'' Does my brother know, at a short distance from the 
spot where we now are, any Indian pueblo where we can 
seek shelter ?" 

*' Two suns from here, in a north-western direction, 
there is a pueblo, inhabited by a tribe of my nation. It 
was thither I intended to lead my white father's daugh* 
ter after her escape." 

" And we shall be in safety with that tribe ?" 

*' The daughter of Acumapectzin will be as safe as in 
her father's hacienda," the Indian answered^ evasively. 

" Good ! can my father leave the camp ?" 

^* Who is strong enough to arrest the flight of the 

ior? Moukapec is a warrior, nothing stops him." 
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** My brother -will set out.'* 

« Good !*' 

*' He will proceed by ibe shortest road to the pueblo 
of bis nation, then be will return to meet us witb the 
warriors be bas collected, in order tbat we may defend 
ourselyes, in tbe event of being followed by the Gam- 
businos." 

" Very good," tbe Indian answered joyfully. " My 
sister is young, but wisdom dwells in ber beart ; I will 
do wbat sbe desires — when may I start ?'* 

"At once.'* 
I go. Wbat hour will my sister quit tbe camp ?" 
At tbe hour when tbe owl sings its first hymn to 
the rising sun." 

^* My sister will meet me four hours at tbe most after 
ber departure. Sbe must remember in ber flight always 
to go in a north-western direction.'^ 

" I will do so." 

Eaglewing bowed to the maidens and left tbe cabin. 

The GFambusinos were in a deep sleep round the fire ; 
only Dick and Harry were awake. The Coras glided 
like a phantom through tbe trees, and reached the edge 
of the water unnoticed, which was the more easy to 
effect, because tbe Canadians were not watching the 
island, from which they bad no danger to apprehend, 
but bad their eyes fixed on the prairie. The Chief took 
off bis clothes and made them into a parcel, which be 
fastened on bis breast ; be slipped into the water, and 
swam silently in the direction of tbe main land. 

So soon as the Indian left the cabin Ellen bent over 
Dona Clara, gave her a loving kiss on the forehead, and 
said, softly — *' Try to sleep for a few hours, while I pre- 
pare everything for our flight.'* 
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"Sleep!" the Mexican answered, "how can I with 
the restlessness that devours me ?** 

'' You must !" Ellen insisted, " for we shall hare great 
fatigue to endure to-morrow." 

"Well," Dona Clara said, softly, "I will try, as you 
wish it," 

The maidens exchanged a kiss and a shake of the 
hand, and Ellen left the hut in her turn, smiling to her 
friend, who followed her with an anxious glance. When 
left alone. Dona Clara fell on her knees, clasped her 
hands, and addressed a fervent prayer to Gon. Then, 
slightly tranquillized by this appeal to Him, who is 
omnipotent, she fell back on the pile of dry leaves that 
served as her bed, and, as she had promised Ellen, at* 
tempted to sleep. 
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THE FLIGHT. 

The night covered the tranquil desert with its dark 
blue sky, studded with dazzling stars. A majestic 
silence brooded over the prairie ; all were asleep in the 
island save the two Canadian sentries, who, leaning on 
their rifles, followed with absent eye the tall shadows 
of the wild beasts that slowly came down to drink in 
the river. 

At times a mysterious quiver ran over the trees, and 
shook their tufted crests, whose leaves rustled with 
strange sounds. 

Dick and Harry, the two worthy hunters, inter- 
changed a few words in a low voice to while away the 
tedium of their long sentry go, to which they were 



condemned, when suddenly a "wbite shadow glided 
through the trees, and Ellen appeared by their side. 

The young men started on seeing her ; but the mai- 
den greeted them with a smile, sat down on the grass, 
and with a graceial gesture made them a sign to seat 
themselves by her side. They hastened to obey her. 

The hunters looked at the maiden, who smiled on 
them with that infantile grace which no expression can 
render. '* You were talking when I came up.*' 

** Yes,** Harry answered, '* we were talking of you." 

" Of me ?" she said. 

" What could we have to talk about you?'* Harxy 
"went on. 

** Was it not for your sake alone that we joined this 
troop of bandits ?** Dick said, in an ill-humoured tone. 

*' Do you regret being here ?" she asked, with a soft 
smile. 

^'I did not say that," the young man continued; 
" but we are not in our place among these villains. We 
are free and loyal hunters, honourable wood-rangers; 
the life we lead oppresses us.'* 

" Were you not talking of that when my presence 
interrupted you ?" 

They remained slient. 

"Answer boldly!" she went on. "Good heaven! 
you know that such a life is as oppressive to me as it is 
to you.** 

" What do I know ?" Harry said. *'Many times I 
have proposed to you to fly, and leave these men whose 
hands are constantly polluted with blood, but you have 
ever refused.'* 

"That is true," she said, sadly; "alas! although 
these men are criminal, one of them is my father.*' 
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"For two years that we have heen following you 
everywhere, you have given us the same answer." 

'* It was hecause I hoped that my father and brother 
would abandon this career of crime." 

" And now ?" 

" I have no hope left." 

*' In that case ?" Harry exclaimed, sharply. 

" I am ready to follow you,** she answered, simply. 

'' Is that the truth ? is it your heart that is speaking, 
Ellen ? do you really consent to abandon your family 
and trust to our honour ?*' 

*' Listen," she answered, sorrowfully ; *' for two years 
I have thought deeply, and the more I reflect the more 
does it appear to me that Bed Cedar is not my father." 

" Can it be possible ?" the hunters exclaimed, in 
amazement. 

" I can say nothing certain ; but when I go back I 
fancy (though this is vague and surrounded by shadows 
in my mind) I can remember another existence, very 
different from the one I am leading at present." 

" You can remember nothing positive ?" 

^' Nothing : I see pass, as in a vision, a lovely pale 
lady, a man with a proud glance, and of tall stature, who 
takes me in his arms, and covers me with kisses, and 
then—" 

"Well, and then?*' the hunters exclaimed, in a 
panting voice. 

" And then I see flames, blood, and nothing more, 
but a man carrying me off through the night on an im- 
petuous steed." 

The maiden, after uttering these words in a broken 
voice, hid her head in her hands. There was a length- 
ened silence, during which the Canadians attentively 
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observed her ; at length they drew themselves up, and 
Harry laid his hand on her shoulder : she raised her 
head. 

**"What would you of me?" she said. 

" Ask you a question." 

" Speak !" 

** Since you have grown up have you never tried to 
clear up your doubts \>j questioning lied Cedar ?" 

"Yes," she answered, "once." 

"Well?'* 

" He listened to me attentively, let me say all I had 
to say, and then gave me a glance of undefinable mean- 
ing, shrugged his shoulders, and answered, *You are 
silly, Ellen ; you must have had a bad dream. That 
story is absurd/ Then he added, in an ironical voice, 
' I feel sorry for you, poor creature, but you are really 
my daughter.' ** 

" Well," Dick said, in a tone of conviction, as he 
struck the butt of his rifle fiercely on the ground, " I 
tell you that he lied, and that man is not your father." 

"Doves do not lay their eggs in the nests of vul- 
tures," Harry added. " No, Ellen, no, you are not that 
man's daughter." 

The maiden rose, seized each of the hunters by the 
arm, and, after looking at them for a moment, said— 

" Well, and I believe so too. I know not why, but 
for some days past a secret voice has cried in my heart 
and told me that this man cannot be my father ; that is 
why I, who, up to this day, have always refused your 
offers, have come to trust myself to your honouri and 
ask you if you will protect my flight," 

"Ellen," Harry answered in a grave voice, and with 
an accent full of respect, " I swear to you before that 
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God who hears us, that my companion and myself will 
risk death to protect or defend. Ton shall always be 
a sister to ns, and in that desert vre are ahdut to traverse 
in order to reach civilized countries, you shall be as safe 
and treated with as much respect as if you were in 
Quebec Cathedral, at the foot of the high altar," 

'' I swear that I will do all Harry has just said ; and 
that you can, in all confidence, place yourself under the 
safeguard of our honour," Dick added, raising his right 
hand to Heaven. 

"Thanks, my friends," the maiden answered, "1 
know your honour. I accept without reservation, per- 
suaded as I am that you will fulfil your promise/' 

The two men bowed. 

" When shall we start ?" Harry asked. 

*' It will be better to take advantage of Eed Cedar's 
absence to fly," said Dick. 

"That thought is mine, too," Ellen remarked, but 
added, with some hesitation; " I should not like to fly 
alone." 

" Explain yourself,^' Dick said. 

"It is needless," Harry quickly interrupted him. 
" I know what you desire. Your thought is an excel- 
lent one, Ellen, and we gladly assent to it. The young 
Mexican lady can accompany you. If it be possible for 
us to restore her to her family, who must feel in despair 
about her, we will do it." 

Ellen gave the young man a look, and slightly blushed. 

"You area noble-hearted fellow, Harry," she re- 
plied. "I thank you for having guessed what I did 
not know how to ask of you/* 

"Is there anything else you want of us ?" 

"No." 
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** Good ! then briog your companion here as speedily 
as possible, and, when you retnrny w^e shall be ready. 
The Gambnsinos are asleep. Bed Cedar is absent. 
We have nought to fear, but you had better make haste, 
80 that before sunrise we may be far enough from here 
not to fear those who will doubtless pursue us when 
they observe your flight." 

''I only ask you for a few minutes/' the maiden 
said^ and soon disappeared in the shrubs. 

In vain had Dona Clara sought sleep* in obedience to 
her friend's recommendations. Her mind, agitated by 
hopes and fears, had not allowed her to enjoy a moment's 
lest. With eye and ear on the watch, she listened to 
the voices of the night, and strove to distinguish, in the 
gloom, the shadows that at times glided through the trees. 

Ellen found her awake, and ready to start. The 
maidens' preparations for flight were not lengthy — for 
they only took with them a few indispensable articles. 

In rummaging an old box, which Bed Cedar and his 
family employed to keep their clothes in, Ellen dis- 
covered a small cofler, about the dze of her hand, of 
carved rosewood, inlaid with silver, which the squatter 
hardly ever left out of his possession, but which he had 
not thought it necessary to take with him on the present 
expedition. 

The maiden examined this coffer for a moment, but it 
was closed. By an intuitive movement for which she 
could not account, but which completely mastered her» 
she seized it, and put it in her bosom. 

*'Let us go," she said to Bona Clara; 

'^ I am ready," the young Mexican replied, laconically, 
i though her heart bounded. 
I The maidens left the hut, holding each other's hand* 
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They crossed the clearing, and proceeded in the direetion 
of the Canadians. The Gambasinos lying round the 
fire did not stir. They were all fast asleep. 

For their part, the two hunters had made their pre- 
parations for flight. While Dick fetched out to the 
river side the four sturdiest horses he could find, Harry 
collected the saddles and bridles of the other horses, and 
threw them into the river, where they immediately dis- 
appeared in the current. The Canadian had reflected 
that the time the Gambusinos would occupy in making 
up their loss would be so much gained to them. 

The maidens reached the river bank at the moment 
when Dick and Harry were flnishing saddling the horses. 
They mounted at once, the Canadians placed themselves 
at their side, and the fugitives forced their horses into 
the river. Fortunately, the water was low ; and hence, 
although the current was rather powerful in the centre, 
the horses managed to cross the Gila without obstacle. 

It was about eleven in the evening when the fugitives 
landed. So soon as they were concealed in the tall gra iS, 
80 as not to be seen from the island, they drew bridl , to 
let their horses breathe after the rude passage they h^d 
just made. 

^' Let ns profit by the hours we have before us to travel 
the whole night," Harry said, in a low voice. 

" Our absence will xTot be observed till sunrise," Dick 
observed. ** The time spent in seeking us on the island, 
and in providing some substitute for the bridles, will give 
us twelve or fourteen hours which we must profit by to 
get away as far as possible.*' 

"I ask nothing better," Harry said; "but, before 
starting, we must choose our road." 

<< Oh !" Ellen said, '' the direction we must follow is 
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easilj settled : we must only go straight to the B'orth- 
West." 

''Be it bo/' the hunter went on ; '* one direction is as 
good 'as another. Our principal object is to get off as 
80on as possible : but why Korth-West rather than anv 
other quarter of the wind ?" 

Ellen smiled. « 

"Because," she said, "a friend you know — the Indian 
ehief who formed part of the band, left the camp before 
us, in order to warn his warriors, and bring us help ii^ 
the e^ent of an attack." 

" Well thought of," the hunter said. ** Let us be 
off, and not spare our horses ; for on their speed our 
safety depends." 

Each bowed over the neck of the horses. The little 
party started with the speed of an arrow in a north<^ 
western direction , as had been agreed on. The four riders 
Boon disappeared in the darkness ; the footsteps of their 
horses ceased to re-echo on the hardened ground, and 
all fell back into silence. 

The Gambusinoswere peacefully sleeping on the island, 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE TEOClLr. 

We will now return to Valentine and his companions. 

The six horsemen were still galloping in the direction 
of the mountains ; and, about midnight, they stopped at 
the base of an enormous granite mass, which rose solitary 
and glowing in the prairie. 

'* This is the spot," said Bloodson, as he dismounted. 
His companions followed his example, and Yalentint 
took a scrutinizing glance around. 
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** If what I suppose be trae," he said, '' your dwelling 
might be an eagle's nest." 

^' Or a vnltare'sy" the stranger hoaisely answered. 
''Wait a few seeonds.** 

He then imitated the hiss of the tiger*serpent. Sad« 
denly, as if by enchantment, the mass of granite was il- 
Inmined from top to bottom, and torches, shaken by 
Tague and indistinct forms, ran rapidly along the slopes, 
bounding with extreme velocity nntil they arrived close 
to the astonished travellers, who found themselves all 
at once surrounded by some fifty men in strange garbs 
and with sinister faces, rendered even more sinister by 
the reflection of the torches which the wind drove in 
every direction. 

'* These are my men," the stranger said laconically. 

*' Hum," Valentine remarked, " you have a formidable 
army." 

'* Tes," Bloodson went on ; *' for all these men are 
devoted to me. On many occasions, I have put their at- 
tachment to rude trials. They will let themselves be 
killed at a signal from me." 

*' Oh, oh," the hunter went on, " the man who can 
speak thus is very strong, especially if he wish to gain 
an honourable end." 

The stranger made no answer, but turned his head 
away. 

" Where is Shaw ?" he asked. 

'' Here I am, master," the man he had asked after said 
as he shewed himself. 

"What!" Valentine exclaimed, "Red Cedar's son!" 

" Yes : did I not save his life which his brother sought 

to take ? By that title he belongs to me. Now," he 

~ led, " come, my guests, do not remain any longer out- 
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ode. I will show jou my domain, Shaw, do you take 
the horses." 

The travellers followed the stranger, who, preceded by 
several torch-bearers, was already escalading the abrupt 
sides of the granite block. The ascent was ruder still. 
It was easy to recognise the steps of a staircase, beneath 
the roots, creepers, and brambles that oveigrew them. 
The travellers were plunged in the utmost astonishment. 
Valentine and Curumilla alone affected an indifference 
which caused their host to ponder. 

When about one-third up the mountain, Bloodson 
stopped before an excavation made by human hands, 
through whose gaping entrance a thread of light emerged. 

** You did not perhaps expect," Bloodson said, as he 
turned to his firiends, ** to find in the Far West a keep 
80 strong as this.** 

" I confess," Bon Miguel, "that I did not expect it." 

*' Oh, my friends, your memory fails you, I fancy," 
Valentine said with a smile ; " this mountain^ if I am not 
mistaken, is nothing but a Teocali." 

" It is true/' Bloodson said, with an air of annoyance 
he tried in vain to hide, '^ I have placed my abode in 
the interior af an ancient Teocali." 

" There are a good many about here," Valentine con- 
tinned ; " history relates that it was in this country the 
Aztecs assembled before finally invading the plateau of 
Ahanuac." 

" For a stranger, Don Valentine," Bloodson remarked, 
''you are well acquainted with the history of this 
country;" 

** And with that of its inhabitants ; yes^ Senor Cit- 
ballero," the hunter replied. 

They went in, and found themselves in an immense 

V 2 
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hall, with white walls loaded with sculpture* which, as 
Yalentine had stated, must date hack to the epoch of 
the Aztecs. A great number of torches, fixed in iron 
sockets, spread a fairy-like light oyer this hall. Eloodson. 
did the honours of his strange abode, as a man perfectly 
yersed in the habits of ciyilized life. A few minutes 
after their arrival, the hunters enjoyed a meal which, 
though served in the desert, left nothing to be desired as 
regarded the delicacy of the dishes or the order in which 
it was served. 

The sight of Shaw had inyoluntarily inspired Yalen- 
tine with a secret distrust of their host ; the latter, with 
the penetration and knowledge of mankind he pos- 
sessed, at once noticed it, and resolved to get rid of it 
by a frank explanation between the hunter and himself. 

As for CurumiUa, the worthy Indian ate with good 
appetite, as was his wont, not uttering a word, though 
he did not lose a word of what was said around him, and 
his piercing eye had already scrutinized the most secret 
nooks of the spot where he was. 

When the supper was ended, Bloodson gave a signal, 
and hb comrades suddenly disappeared at the end of the 
hall, where they stretched themselves on piles of dry 
leaves which served them as beds. The hunters re- 
mained alone with their host, and at a sign from the 
latter, Shaw took a place by his side. Por some time 
they smoked in silence, until Bloodson threw far fron^ 
him the end of the cigarette he had been smoking, and 
took the word. 

'' Senores Caballeros,'' he said, with a tone of frank- 
ness that pleased his hearers, '* all that you see here 
may reasonably surprize you, I allow. Still, nothing is 

^re simple; the men you have seen belong to all the 
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Indian tribes that traverse the desert ; only one of them 
is a white man, and that is Shaw. If Don Pablo will 
be kind enough to reflect, he will tell you that the man 
found in the streets of Santa Fd with a knife in his 
chest was saved by me," 

"In truth," the young man said, ** Father Seraphin 
and myself picked up the poor wretch, who gave no 
Kgn of life. You only could recal him to existence." 

" All the others are in the same case ; proscribed by 
tribes, menaced with death by their enemies, they 
Bought a refuge with me. There is now another point, 
I desire to clear up, in order that no cloud may exist 
between us, and that you may place the most perfect 
confidence in me." 

His hearers bowed respectfully. 

" For what good ?" Valentine said ; " every man in 
this world has his secrets, Gaballero, and we do not ask 
for yours. We are connected by the strongest bond that 
can attach men, a common hatred for the same indivi- 
dual, and the desire to take a striking revenge on him*- 
what more do we want V 

" Pardon me, in the desert, as in the civiliji^ed life of 
towns," Bloodson said with dignity, ** men like to know 
those with whom accident has brought them into re- 
lationship. I am anxious you should know that the 
force I have at my service, and which is really formid- 
able, Don Valentine, as you were good enough to ob- 
serve, is employed by me to act as the police of the de* 
8ert; repulsed by the world, I resolved to avenge my- 
self on it by pursuing and destroying those pirates 
of the prairies who attack and plunder the caravans that 
tross the desert. It is a rude task I have undertaken, I 
^ure yoU| for the villainies are numerous m the Far 
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West, but I wage an obstinate war on them, and so long* 
OS Heaven permits, I will cairy it on without truce or 
mercy." 

" I have already heard what you say spoken of," Ya- 
lentine replied, as he held out his hand sympathizingly ;. 
" the man who thus comprehends his mission on earth- 
must be one in a thousand, and I shall ever be happy to 
be counted in the number of his friends." 

** Thanks," Bloodson answered with emotion, '' thanks 
for your remark, which compensates me for many insults 
and much miscomprehension. And now, Cabolleros, I 
place at your disposal the men who are devoted to me ; 
do with them whatever you please, and I will be the 
first to offer the example of obedience." 

" Listen," Valentine replied, after a moment's re- 
flection ; " we have to deal with a thorough-paced vil- 
lain, whose principal weapon is cunning, and we shall 
only succeed in conquering him by employing the same. 
A considerable party is soon tracked on the prairie ; Bed 
Cedar has the eye of a vulture and the scent of a dog ; the 
more we are, the less chance we have of catching him.'*' 

** What is to be done then, my friend ?" Don Miguel 
asked. 

" This," Valentine went on : " surround him, that is 
to say, enclose him in a circle whence he cannot emerge^ 
by securing allies among all the desert Indians ; but it 
is understood that these allies will act separately, until 
we have so well succeeded in tracking the villain that he 
must surrender." 

^' Yes, your idea is good« though difficult and dan* 
gerous in its execution " 

** Not BO much as you suppose," Valentine responded 
▼armly. " Listen to me : to-morrow, at day-break, Cu^ 
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mmilla and myself will go in search of Bed Cedar's 
trail, and I swear to you that we shall find it again." 

" Good," said Don Miguel ; " and afterwards ?" 

"Wait; while one of us remains to watch the ban- 
dit, the other will return to warn you of the spot where 
he is. During that time you will have formed alliances 
with the pueblos Indians, and be in a condition to force 
the boar in its lair." 

" Yes," Bloodson remarked, " that plan is simple, and 
for that very reason must succeed. It is a struggle of 
cunning, that is all." 

"Yes," General Ibanez objected; "but why should 
ve not go on his trail also r" 

"Because," Valentine answered, "though you are 
as brave as your sword, General, you are a soldier ; that 
is to say, you understand nothing of the Indian warfare 
we are about to carry on, a war composed entirely of 
ambushes and treachery. You and our friends, in spite 
of your well-known courage, and I might almost say, on 
account of it, would prove more injurious than useful, 
owing to your ignorance of the country in which we are, 
and the manners of the men we have to fight." 

" That is true," Don Miguel said ; " our friend is in 
the right, leave him to act; I am convinced that he will 
succeed." 

"'And so am I," Valentine exclaimed, with an accent 
of conviction ; "that is why I wish to be free, so that I 
Diay act as I please." 

''In short," the General went on, "in a game 8o 
serious as that we are playing with men so clever and 
determined as those we have to fight with, nothing must 
be left to accident. I resign myself to inaction ; carry 
out your schemes as you think proper, Don Valentine." 
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" Pardon me," Don Pablo exclaimed, hotly. ** My 
lather and you may consent to remain here ; for I cau 
understand that your oge and habits render you bat 
little fitting for the life you would be obliged to lead. 
But I am goiDg. I am strong, able to stand fatigue, 
and long accustomed by Valentine himself to the terrible 
demands of the desert life you are ignorant of. My 
sister's safety is at stake : we wish to rescue her from 
the hands of her ravishers ; and hence I must join the 
men who are going in search of her." 

Valentine gave him a glance full of tenderness. *' Be 
it so," he said to him. " You will come with us, Pablo ; 
this will complete your initiation into desert life." 

** Thanks, my friend, thanks," the young man said 
gladly. *' You have removed an immense weight from 
my heart* Poor sister ! I shall cooperate, then, in her 
deliverance !" 

" There is another man you must take with you, 
l)on Valentine," Bloodson said. 

*' Why so ?" Valentine asked. 

** Because," the other answered, ^* as soon as you have 
departed, I shall go and visit the Indian villages : when 
the moment arrives, we must know where to meet.** 

*• Yes, but how is it to be managed ?" 

" Shaw will accompany you." 

A flash of joy passed into the young man's eye, 
although his face remained unmoved. 

*' So soon as you have found the trail, Shaw, who 
knows my hiding-places, will be sent off by you to ad- 
vise me, and he will find me, wherever I may be." 

"Yes,** the squatter's son said laconically. Valen- 
tine examined him for a moment attentively, and then 
^med to Bloodson: 
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** Be it bo/* he said ; " he shall come, I am greatly 
mistaken, or this young man has a greater interest than 
we suppose in the success of our plans ; and we can 
trust entirely to him." 

Shaw lowered his eyes with a hlush. 

"And now/' Bloodson said, ''it is late: we ha^e 
krdly four hours of night left. I helieve that we have 
come to a perfect understanding, and that we shall do 
well to sleep. AVe do not know what the morrow re- 
serves for us/* 

''Yes, let' us sleep/* Valentine said, "for I intend 
starting at sunrise." 

"Will your horses he rested ?'* 

"Let them rest, for we do not want them; a trail 
can only he properly foUowed on foot." 

'' You are right ; a man on foot can pass anywhere.'' 

After exchanging a few more words, each rose to go, 
and threw himself on a pile of dry leaves. Don Miguel 
seized Yalentine's arm and clutched it firmly, as he 
wid with tews in his voice, — 

** llriend, restore me my daughter." 

"I will do so/' the* hunter said with emotion, "or 
die," 

;The hacundero went away a few paces, hut then 
.hurriedly returned to the Frenchman's side. 

"Watch over my son," he said in a choking voice. 

" Do not he alarmed, my friend," the hunter answered. 

Bon Miguel warmly pressed the hunter's hand, 
ottered a sigh, and retired. A few moments later, and 
all were sound asleep in the Teocali, with the exception 
?f the sentries that watched over the common safety. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE WHITE GAZELLE. 

Red Cedak's proposition was too advantageous for the 
pirates to hesitate about accepting it. This vraa the 
reason : — 

For some years past a man had appeared on the prai- 
lies, at the head of fifty or sixty determined compa- 
nions, and had waged such a rude war on the adven- 
turers or pirates, that it had become almost impossible 
to carry on their old trade with impunity. 

On his private authorityi this man had constituted 

; himself the defender of the caravans that crossed the 

desert, and protector of the trappers and hunters, whom 

they no longer dared plunder, through fear of being 

attacked by this unknown redresser of grievances. 

This existence was growing insupportable, and an 
end must be put to it. Unfortunately the. means had 
hitherto failed the pirates to deal a heavy blow, and free 
themselves from the crushiDg yoke Bloodson bowed them 
under. Hence they did not hd^itate, as we have seen, 
to accept Red Cedar's proposition. 

These men had been acquainted with the bandit for 
several years : he had, indeed, been their chief for some 
time ; but at that period they were still civilized bri- 
gands, if we may employ that expression when speaking 
of such fellows, prowling along the frontiers of the 
American Union, assaultiDg isolated farms, and plun- 
dering and killing the defenceless inhabitants. 

Their band, which was at that time composed of 
about fifty, was gradually driven back on the desert, 
where Bloodson, who hunted them like wild beasts, had 
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decimated them so thoroughly in many a fight, that the 
band, now reduced to only ten persons, was literally at 
bay, and compelled to live on the produce of the chace, 
or the rare occasions for plunder offered hy isolated tra- 
Tellers, whom their unlucky star brought into the yici* 
joity of the pirates' lair. 

As they were perfectly concealed by the Indian garb 
they wore, the few travellers who escaped them fancied 
they had been plundered by Eed-skins. This disguise 
caused their security, and allowed them to go at times 
and sell the produce of their plunder in the seaport 
towns. 

We have said that the bandit band was composed of 
ten men, but we were incorrect ; for one of them was a 
wcman. 

There was a strange anomaly in this creature, scarce 
twenty years of age, with delicate features, a tall and 
lithe form, living among these ruffians whom she ruled 
over with all the force of a vast mind, indomitable cou- 
lage, and an iron will. The brigands had a superstitious 
adoration for her which they could not exactly account 
for; obeying her slightest caprices without a murmur^ 
and ready to let themselves be killed at the least sign 
ftom her rosy fingers. 

She was, as it were, their palladium. The girl was 
perfectly well aware of the uncontrolled power she 
exercised over her terrible guardians, and abused it 
constantly, while they never attempted resistance. The 
Indians themselves, seduced by the grace, vivacity, and 
Byippathetic charms of the young creature, had chris- 
tened her the White Gazelle ; a name harmonizing so 
well with her character, that she was known by no 
other. 
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8I10 wore a fanciful costiune of extraordinary wildnesa 
and eccentricity, which was admirably suited to the 
gentle, though decided, and slightly dreamy expression, 
of her face. It was composed of loose Turkish trowsers, 
made of Indian cachmere, fastened at the knees with 
diamond garters ; while boots of stamped deer-hide pro- 
tected her leg, and imprisoned her little foot. To her 
heels were fastened heavy gold Mexican spurs ; double- 
barrelled pistols and a dagger were passed through her 
China crape girdle, which confined her delicate waist. 
A jacket of violet velvet, buttoned over the chest with a 
profusion of diamonds, displayed her exquisite bust. A 
brilliant-hued Navajoe zarape, fSastened at the neck 
with a clasp of rubies, served as her cloak, and a Panama 
hat of extreme fineness (dohlepafa), decorated with an 
eagle plume, covered her head, while allowing tresses of 
jet-black hair to fall in disorder on her neck, and which, 
had they not been bound by a ribbon, would have 
trailed on the ground. 

jTbif girl was asleep when Red Cedar entered the 
carern, and the pirates were accustomed to do nothing 
without her assent. 

** Bed Cedar is a man in whom we can place entire 
confidence/' Pedro Sandoval said, as he summed up the 
affair, *' but we cannot give him an answer till we haye 
consulted the m»a." 

''That is true,*' a second confirmed him— "heBce, 
as any discussion wiU be useless, I think the best thing 
we can do, is to follow Bed Cedar's example, and go to 
rest" 

"Powerfully reasoned," said one of the bandits, called 
Orson; a little man with ignoble features, grey eyes, 
»nd a mouth extending from ear to ear, while laughing 
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to as to display two rows of white teeth, wide and shai'p 
as those of a wild beast ; '' so I shall say good-night." 

The other pirates did the same, and in a few minutes 
the deepest silence prevailed in the grotto, whose inha- 
bitants, secure in the strength of their position, slept 
peacefully. 

At daybreak Eed Cedar opened his eyes, and rose from 
the hard bed on which he had rested, in order to stretch 
bis limbs, and restore the circulation of the blood. 

"Tip already!" Sandoval said, as he emerged, ci- 
garette in mouth, from one of the sleeping cells. 

<< My bed was not so attractive as to keep me 
longer," Eed Cedar answered with a smile, 

"Bah!" the other said, "*tis the fortune of war; 
therefore I do not complain about it:" the squatter 
continued, drawing his comrade to the entrance of the 
grotto. *< And now, gossip, answer me, if you please ; 
ivhat do you think of my proposal ? You have had time 
for reflection, I suppose ?" 

" Cascaras f* — ^it did not require much reflection to 
see that it was a good bargain." 

"Tou accept," Eed Cedar said, with a movement of 

joy. 

*'If I were to be master, I should not make the 
•^ghtest difficulty, but 

"Hang it, there is a but." 

** You know very well there always is one." 

" That is true ; and what is the but ?" 

** Oh, less than nothing ; we must merely submit the 
qnestfon to the Nina." 

'* That is true : I did not think of that." 

"YouseeBWw." 

*'Cmto! She will accept." 
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'* I am certaia of it. Still, we must lay it before 
her." 

'* Of course. Stay, comrade, I prefer you should 
undertake it: while you are doing it, I will go and kill 
some game for breakfast. Does that suit you ?'' 

" Yery weU.'* 

'* Good-bye for the present, then." 

Bed Cedar threw his rifle over his shoulder and left 
the grotto, whistling to his dog. 

Sandoval, when left alone, prepared to discharge his 
commission, while saying to himself in an aside—*' 

'' That devil of a Bed Cedar is always the same, as 
timid as he used to be : that results &om not having been 
used to the society of ladies," 

'' Good morning, Sandoval," a gentle and melodious 
voice breathed in his ear. 

And the white Gazelle tapped the shoulder of the old 
bandit, while smiling kindly on him. The girl was 
really a ravishing creature. She wore the costume we 
just now described ; but she held in her hand a rifle, 
damascened with silver. Sandoval gazed on her for a 
moment with profound admiration, and then answered 
in a trembling voice — 

'' Good morning, child ; did you have a good night ?'' 

" I could not have had a better ; I feel in glorious 
spirits this morning." 

"All the better, dear girl, all the better; for I have 
to present to you an old comrade, who ardently desires 
to see you again." 

'* I know whom you are alluding to, father," the girl 
replied. " I was not asleep last night when he arrived, 
and even supposing I had been bo, the noise you made 
would have awakened me." 
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*' Ton heard our conversation, then ?** 

** From one end to the other," 

*' And what is your advice r" 

''Before answering, tell me who are the people we 
are to attack.** 

" Do you not know ?'* 

** ISTo ; since I ask you/' 

" Hang it ; they are Americans, I helieve." 

" But what sort of Americans ? Are they Gringos or 
Oachnpinos r" 

" I did not inquire into such details : to me all Ame- 
ricans are alike ; and provided they are attacked, I ask 
for nothing more." 

"That is possible, old father," the girl answered, 
with a little pout ; " but I make a grand difference ' 
between them.** 

" I do not exactly see the use of it." / 

"I am free to think as I please, I suppose,** she /In- 
terrupted him, as she stamped her foot impatiently,. 

"Yes, my child, yes— do not be angry," I jifntreat 
you." / 

'* Yery good ; hut pay attention to what I; am going 
to tell you. Ked Cedar is a man on whom ¥ do not put 
the slightest trust« He is ever accustomej^ to. pursue a 
gloomy object, which escapes his partafers : they only 
serve him as a cat's paw in all his undeytakings ; and he 
abandons them unblushingly so soo'a as they are of no 
further use to him. The affair R' ; Cedar proposes to 
you is magnificent at the first glsiy^e ; but, on reflecting, 
far fix)m offering us profits, it i vy bring a multitude of 
annoyances oh us, and hrinaf^us into a wasp's nest, 
whence we cannot emerge." ^ 

" Then, your opinion is y^ decline ?'* 
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<< I do sot say that ; but I wish to know what you 
intend doing, and what our chances of success are ?" 

During this conversation, the other bandits had left 
their cells and ranged themselves round the speakers, 
whose discussion they followed with the deepest inte* 
rest. 

*' On my word, my dear child, I do not know what 
answer to make you. Last evening Bed Cedar spoke to 
me of the affair^ and it appeared to us grand ; bat if it 
does not please you, we will give it up. We will not 
mention it again ; and that's all about it." 

" That is how you always are, Sandoval ; it is impos* 
sible to discuss any point with you. At the slightest 
objection offered you flare up, and will not listen to the 
reasons which may be given you." 

**1 am not so, my child; I only state facts. How- 
ever, here is Red Cedar; have it out with him." 

V That will not take long/' the girl answered ; and 
turnt'ug to the squatter, who entered the grotto, bearing 
on hi9^ shoulders a magnificent elk he had shot, and 
which H>^ threw on the ground, she said — 

" Ans\^.er me a single question, Eed Cedar." 

*' Twentj^ if it be agreeable to you, charming (Ja- 
zelle," the bacdit said, with a constrained smile, which 
rendered him hideous. 

" No, one wiir le sufficient. "Who are the people you 
are engaged with l\\ 

" A Mexican fanu'y.*' 

•' I want to know t* eir name." 

"I will tell it you. Jt is the Zarate family, one of 
the most influential in Ka y Mexico." 

At this answer a vivid ' lush ran over the girl's face, 
nd she displayed marks of ^'rofound emotion. 
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" I also propose," the bandit continued, whose notice 
this flush had not escaped, " to finish with that demon, 
Bioodson, on whom we have so many insults to 
avenge." 

** Good !" she said, with increasing emotion. 

The astounded brigands gazed anxiously on the girl, 
it length, by a violent effort, the Gazelle succeeded in 
reossuming an air of coolness; and, addressing the 
pirates, said to them, in a voice whose accent revealed a 
great internal agitation — 

** That entirely changes the question. Bloodson is 
our most cruel enemy. If I had known that at flrst, I 
should not have opposed the enterprise as I did." 

** Then — ?" Sandoval ventured to interpret, " I con- 
sider the idea excellent; and the sooner we put it in 
execution, the better." 

" Yery good," Red Cedlir exclaimed. *' I felt eur© 
that the Nina would support me." 

The Gazelle smiled on him. 

'* Who ever could understand women ?" Sandoval 
mattered in his moustache. 

"'Now," the young girl added, with extraordinary 
animation, ** let us hasten to make our preparations for 
departure, as we have not an instant to lose." 

" Caspita /" I am glad we are going to do something 
at last," said Orson, as he prepared to cut up the elk 
brought in by Bed Cedar : '* we were beginning to 
moulder in this damp hole." 

'' Leonard," Sandoval said, ''look after the horses; 
fetch them from the corral, and bring them to the sub* 
terraneous passage." 

''Hang it all," said Bed Cedar; '^ talking about 
iiorses, I haven't one." 

G 
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** That IS true/* Sandoval replied; "you arrived an 
foot yesterday ; but I fancied you had left your horse 
somewhere in the Ghapparal." 

'' No, it was killed in an ambuscade, where I all bat 
left my hide. Since then, my dog has carried the 
saddle." 

" We have more horses thau we want, so Leonard 
shall bring one for you." 

" Thanks, I will make it up to you/' 

Leonard and another bandit collected the harness and 
went off. When the meal was finished, which did not 
take long, as the pirates were anxious to start, the sepa- 
rations forming the rooms were taken down, and two or 
three pirates, arming themselves with powerful levers, 
moved an enormous rock, under which was the hole^ 
serving as cache to the band, when obliged to leave its 
den temporarily. In this hole they placed any objects 
of value which the grotto contained, and the rock was 
then returned to its place. 

This duty accomplished, Sandoval shouted, as he pro* 
ceeded to the mouth of the grotto—- 

" Some men to help." 

At a sign from Sandoval, half-a-dozen men seized the 
end of the tree serving as a bridge, lifted it, balanced it 
for a moment in the air, and hurled it into the precipice, 
down which it rolled, with a sound resembling the dis« 
charge of a park of artillery. The exterior of the grotto 
was then covered with shrubs, in order to conceal it as 
far as possible. 

'' Ouf," Sandival said, *^ at present aU is in order ; 
we will start when you please." 

** At once !" the girl said, who seemed a prey to a 
great impatience, and who during all these lengtliened 
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preparations had not ceased to scold the pirates for their 
delay. 

The band entered the passage without further delay ; 
and, after a march of about half-an-hour, entered a 
ravine, where the horses, under the guard of a pirate, 
were nibbling the pea vines and young tree shoots. 

All mounted. The White Gazelle allowed her com- 
rades to pass, and managed to remain a little in the rear. 
Then, approaching Eed Cedar, she looked at him in a 
peculiar way, and laid her dainty hand on his shoulder. 
** Tell me, scalp-hunter," she muttered, in a low and 
concentrated voice, '^ it is really Don Miguel de Zarate, 
the father of Don Pablo, whom you wish to crush ?" 

"Yes, senorita," the squatter answered, feigning 
astonishment at this question. " Why do you ask me 
that?" 

" I^othing," she said, with a shrug of her shoulders ; 
*' merely an idea.'* 

And, spurring her horse, which bounded forward with 
a snort of pain, she rejoined the band, which started at 
a long trot. 

*' Why does she take such interest in Don Pablo ?*' 
Bed Cedar asked himself, so soon as he was alone. '' I 

must know that ! Perhaps it may help me to ^" 

A sinister smile curled the corners of his thin lips, 
^d he added, as he watched the girl gallop on — 

"You fancy your secret well kept. Poor fool! I 
shall soon know it." 



a2 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE APACHES. 

Trk little band galloped silently through one of those 
priroitiTe landscapes which owe nothing to art^ and 
whose imposing and grand aspect makes us understand 
the infinite power of the Creator, and plunges the soul 
into a gentle reverie. It was one of those fresh, but 
lovely autumn mornings, on which travelling is so plea- 
sant. The sun, gently rising in the horizon, spread its 
vivifying heat over nature, which seemed smiliog on it* 
"When you looked around you in the valleys, all seemed 
spotted with white and blackish gray. The hills bore on 
their crests enormous mushrooms of granite, which affected 
the quaintest shapes. The soil of these hills was grayish 
white, and was only covered with a few faded plants 
already in seed. 

In the plain the vegetation was yellow ; here and 
there in the distance a few male buffaloes were scat, 
tered over the prairie like black dots. The flying locusts* 
some with brown wings with white tips, others with 
red wings, but the majority of a light yellow colour, 
were so numerous, that they literally covered the earth 
at certain spots. 

At a slight distance off rose the lofty Bears-hand 
mountain, whose crest was already covered by a slight 
layer of snow. The crows formed vast circles in the 
air, and the buffaloes, elks, asshatas, and bighorns ran 
and bounded in every direction, bellowing and lowing. 

The pirates, insensible to the charms of the scenery, 
and having no other moving principle than greed, gal- 
loped in the direction of the village of the Buffalo tribe, 
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of which Stanapat (the handful of blood) was the 
Sachem, gradually- approaching the hanks of the Gila, 
which was still invisible, but whose course could soou 
be traced, owing to the mass of Tapour that rose from 
its bosom, and floated majestically orer it, incessantly 
drawn up by the sunbeams. 

Toward mid-day the band stopped to let the horses 
breathe, but, owing to the impatience of the Bed Cedar, 
and specially of the White Gazelle, soon started again. 
After descending a very steep hill, and marching for 
some distance in a deep ravine, that formed a species of 
canon, the band at length debouched on the banks of 
T^e Oila. 

A strange spectacle was the result : on both sides 
the stream a number of Indians apparently encamped 
at the spot, although their village stood a little distance 
off at the top of a hill, in accordance with the fashion 
of the pueblos, to convert their habitations into little 
fortresses, were running and seeking in every direction, 
shrieking, gesticulatug, and making the most fearful 
disturbances. 

So soon as they perceived strangers advancing in 9 
straight line toward them, and not attempting to conceal 
themselves, but marching in perfect order, they uttered 
frenzied yells, and rushed to meet them^ brandishing 
their weapons, and making ready for a flght. 

*' Confound it !" said Sandoval, '* the Indians do not 
seem in a good temper. Perhaps we do wrong in ac- 
costing them at this moment ; from their present ap- 
pearance they may play us a trick, so we will keep on 
our guard." 

"Bah! let me act. I take everything on myself,'* 
Bed Cedar answered, with assurance. 
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''I ask for nothing better, my friend/* Sandoval re- 
marked ; *' do exactly what you please ; deuce take me if 
I try to interfere. Carat, I know those demons too well 
to get into trouble with them rashly." 

''Very good! that is agreed; do not trouble yourself 
any furtiier." 

At a sign firom Bed Cedar the pirates stopped, 
waiting impatiently what was going to happen, and re- 
solved, at any rate, with that brutal egotism character- 
istic of scamps of that sort, to remain unmoved spec- 
tators. The Squatter, not displaying the slightest 
trepidation, threw back his rifle on its sling, and taking 
off his buffalo robe, which he waved before him, ad- 
vanced towards the Apaches. 

The latter, seeing the strangers halt wiUi their hands 
on their guns, and this man advancing alone as am- 
bassador, hesitated for a moment. They formed a gronp, 
and consulted ; after a hurried deliberation, two men 
moved forward, and also waving their buffalo robes, stood 
about ten paces in front of the hunter. 

" What does my brother want of the warriors of my 
nation ?" one of the Indians said, in a haughty voice ; 
" does he not know that the hatchet has been dug up 
between the Pale-faces and Bed-skins, or has he brought 
us his scalp, to save us the trouble of going to fetch it V* 

''Is my brother a Chief?*' the pirate answered, dis- 
playing no emotion. 

'* I am a Chief,*' the Indian replied — '' my brothers 
call me Black Cat." 

« Very good," Bed Cedar continued. "I will there- 
fore answer my brother that I have known for a long 
time that the hatchet has been dug up for a long time 

^ween the ' Great hearts of the East' and the Apaches. 
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As for my scalp, I am weak enough to set an enonnous 
Yalue on it, gray as it is, and I have no intention of 
letting it be raised." 

'^ In that case my brother acted very imprudently in 
xioming to deliver himself up.*' 

"The future will prove the truth of that. Will my 
brother hear the propositions I am commissioned to make 
him?'' 

" My brother can speak, but he must be brief, for my 
sons arc impatient." 

" What I have to say only concerns Black Cat." 

" My ears are open." 

** I have come to offer my brother the help of my 
comrades and my own, that is to say, the eleven best 
rifles in the prairie. By the council fire, I will explain 
to the Chiefs what we can do to deliver them from their 
implacable enemy, Bloodson.'* 

''Bloodson is a cowardly dog," the Chief answered; 
'*'the Indian woman despise him. My brother has 
spoken well, but the Whites have a forked tongue : what 
proof will my brother give me of his sincerity V 

"This," the pirate intrepidly answered, as he ap- 
proached near enough to touch the Indian, '^ I am Bed 
Cedar, the scalp-hunter." 

""Wah !" the Chief said, his eyes flashing. 

The Squatter continued, without displaying any 
emotion — 

" I have to avenge myself on Bloodson — ^to succeed 
^ it I have come to you, who, till this day, have been 
^y enemies, and on whom I have inflicted so ihany in- 
O^ries, and I place myself in your hands, with my com- 
rades, frankly and unreservedly, bringing you as proof 
^f my sincerity, a skin full of fire-water, three plugs of 
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tobacco, and two female buffalo robes, white as the 
snows of the Bears-hand. My brother will decide — ^I 
await his answer." 

The Indians, who display extraordinary temerity, are 
good judges of courage. A bold action always pleases 
them, even from an enemy ; on the other hand, a present 
of fire-water makes them forget the deepest insults. 

In the meanwhile Black Cat consulted for some 
minutes with the Chief who accompanied him. After 
a very long discussion, cupidity doubtless gained the 
victory in the Apache's mind over the desire for ven- 
geance, as his countenance brightened up, and he held 
out his hand to the Squatter, saying — 

** The Chiefs of my tribe will smoke the calumet with 
my brother and his companions." 

Then, taking off his cap of antelope hide, adorned 
with feathers, he placed it himself on Bed Cedar's 
head, adding—" My brother is now sacred ; he and his 
companions can follow me without fear — no insult will 
be offered them.'* 

The pirates had anxiously watched the phases of this 
conversation. Though too far off to overhear it, they 
followed all the gestures of the speakers. When Black 
Cat placed his cap on their comrade's head, they imme- 
diately advanced, without waiting for him to give them 
the signal. They knew that from this moment they 
had nothing more to fear ; but, on the contrary, they 
would be treated with the greatest respect and utmost 
consideration by all the members of the tribe. 

A stfange fact, worthy of remark, is the way in 
which the American races understand and practise hos- 
pitality. The most ferocious tribes, and those most ad- 
dicted to pillage, respect in the highest degree the 
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straDger iirho takes a seat at their fire. This man may 
have killed one of the members of the family -which 
shelters him ; he may have the most precious articles 
about him, and be alone, but no one wiU dare to insult 
him ; every one will strive to do him all sorts of ser- 
vices, and supply him with everything that may be 
useful to him, reserving the right of mercilessly killing 
him a week later, if they meet him on the prairie. 

The pirates were, consequently, received with open 
arms by the Apaches ; a tent was put up expressly for 
them, and they were supplied with everything they 
could want. 

The first care of Red Cedar was to carry out his bar- 
gain with Black Cat, and pay him what he had pro- 
mised. The Chief was delighted; his little eyes 
sparkled like carbuncles, he leaped, gesticulated, and 
^as half out of his mind. The Squatter had paid him 
a royal ransom, which he was far from expecting ever to 
receive. Hence he did not leave his new friend again, 
whom he overwhelmed with attentions. 

Wiea the pirates had rested and had their food, lied 
Cedar turned to Black Cat. 

"When the Council assembles," he said, "I will 
point out to the Chief the spot where Bloodson now is." 

" My brother knows it." 

"I suspect it.'* 

" In that case I will warn the haehesto, that he may 
^^^mble the chiefs round the council fire." 

" Why not light the fire here, instead of returning 
^ the village, which will occasion a great loss of time ?'* 

** My brother is right," the Chief answered. 

He rose, and immediately quitted the tent: a few 
foments after, the hachesto of the hill mounted a 
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species of hillock^ and shaking his chicJiihouh with all 
his strength, invited the Chiefs of the Nation to assemble 
in counciL The sanfe announcement was made in the 
camp on the other side of the Gila. 

An hour later, the principal Apache Chiefs were 
crouching round the council fire, lit in the prairie at a 
short distance from the tent of the white men. 

At the moment when Black Cat rose and was pre- 
paring to utter a few words, probably with the inten- 
tion of explaining the reason of the meeting, a great 
noise was heard, and a mounted Indian galloped up, 
ehouting— 

" The Buffaloes ! Stanapat, Stanapat I" 

Another Indian arriving at equal speed from the 
opposite direction, shouted at the same time — 

'< The Siksekaa ! the Siksekai !'' 

" Here are our allies," Black Cat then said ; " my 
eons will prepare to receive them." 

The Council was broken up. The warriors hurriedly 
assembled, formed in two large bands, flanked on the 
wings by horsemen, and ranged themselves for battle in 
the two directions indicated by the scouts. 

Gihe war detachment of the BufGdoes appeared descend- 
ing a hill, and advancing in good order. It was com- 
posed of about Ave hundred warriors, perfectly armed 
and painted for war, and looking most martial. 

A detachment of the Siksekai of about equal strength 
appeared immediately after, marching in good order. 

80 soon as the four Indian bands saw each other, 
they uttered their war cry, discharged their muskets 
and brandished their lances, while the horsemen, start- 
ing at full speed, executed the most singular evolutions, 
Toshing on each other as if charging, turning and cun 
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"vettiDg round the detachments which marched on at 
quick step, singing, shouting, firing their guns, rattling 
tbeir chichikouis, hlowing their shells, and incessantly 
sorinding their war whistles. 

^here was something really imposing in the aspect of 
these savage warriors, with their stem faces, clothed in 
fantastic costumes, and covered with feathers and hair, 
•which the wind blew in every direction. 

"When the four parties arrived a short distance from 
each other, they stopped, and the noise ceased. Then, 
the principal chiefs, holding in their hand the totera of 
the tribe, left the ranks, followed by the pipe-bearer, 
carrying a great sacred calumet ; they walked a few paces 
toward each other, and planted the totera on their right. 

The pipe-bearers filled the calumets, lighted them, 
bowed to the four cardinal points, and handed them in 
turn to the chief, while holding the bowls in their 
hands, and being careful that no one was passed over. 

This preliminary ceremony accomplished, the princi- 
pal sorcerer of the Bufialoes placed himself between the 
totems, and turned to the sun. 

"Home of light!'* he said, "thou who vivifyest 
everything in nature, servant and visible representative 
of the Great invisible Spirit who governs the world 
which he has created, thy children long separated are 
assembling to-day to defend their villages and hunting- 
grounds, unjustly and incessantly attacked by men 
without faith or country, whom !N'iang, the Spirit of 
Evil, has let loose upon them. Smile on their e^orts, 
Sun, and grant them the scalps of their enemies ! Grant 
that they be victorious, and accept this ofi'ering made thee 
by thy most fervent adorer, to render thee favourable 
^ thy sons, and make thy Apache children invincible." ' 
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While uttering these words, he seized a light stoue 
axe hanging at his girdle, and placing his left arm oa a 
rock, laid open his wrist with one blow. The blood 
poured profusely from this horrible wound; but the 
sorcerer, impassive and apparently insensible to pain, 
drew himself up with an eye flashing with enthusiasm 
and religious fanaticism, and shaking his arm in every 
direction, sprinkled the chiefs with his blood, while 
shouting in a loud voice : 

" Sun, Sun, grant us our enemies, as I have given, 
thee my hand !" 

All the Indians repeated the same prayer. 

The yells recommenced, and in an instant the Bed- 
skins, seized with a spirit of frenzy, rushed upon each 
other, brandishing their weapons to the sound of the 
chichikouis and war whistles, and imitating all the 
evolutions of a real battle. 

The Sorcerer, still stoical, wrapped up his mutilated 
arm in grass, and retired with a slow and measured 
step, saluted on his passage by the Indians whom his 
action had electrifled. When the tumult was slightly 
calmed, the chiefs assembled for the second time round 
the council fire, whose circle had been enlarged to make 
room for the allies. 

The newly-arrived warriors were mingled with those 
of Black Cat, and the greatest cordiality prevailed 
among those ferocious men, whose number amounted 
at this moment to nearly two thousand, and who only 
dreamed of blood, murder, and pillage. 

*^ Confederate sachems of the powerful nation of the 
Apaches," Stanapat said, " you know the cause which 
once again draws us up arms in hand against the per- 
"^dious white men. It is, therefore, useless to enter 
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into details you know ; still, I believe, that since the 
liatcbet has been dug up, we ought to use it till it is 
completely blunted. The Pale-faces daily invade our 
territory more and more ; they respect none of our laws ; 
tbey kill ns like wild beasts. Let us forget our personal 
habits for an instant, to combine against the common 
foe, that Bloodson, whom the genius of evil has created 
for our ruin. If we can manage to remain united, t^b 
shall exterminate him, for we shall be the stronger! 
When we have conquered, we will share the spoils of 
our enemy. I have spoken." 

Stanapat sat down again, and Black Cat rose in his 
turn. We are imanimous enough to commence the 
war with advantage ; within a few days other auxili- 
aries will have found ns. Why wait longer? Ten 
white hunters of the prairies, our allies, offer to sur- 
render to us the den of the long knives of the East, 
in which they tell me they have friends. What do we 
wait for? Let us utter our war-cry and start at once ; 
any delay may be deadly for ns, by giving our enemies 
time to prepare a desperate resistance, against which all 
our efforts will be broken. Let my brothers reflect. I 
have spoken." 

'^ My brother has spoken well," Stanapat answered ; 
" we mnst fall like lightning on our enemy, who will 
be terrified by an unexpected attack ; but we should 
not be imprudent. Where are the white hunters V* 

" Here,*' Black Cat replied. 

" I ask," the Sachem continued, *' that they be heard 
by the Council." 

The other chiefs bowed their heads in assent, and 
Black Cat rose and went to the pirates, who were im- 
patiently awaiting the result of the deliberation of the 
Sachems. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

i 

BLACK CAT. { 

In order to nnderstand the ensuing incidents^ we are; 
compelled to return to the two maidens whom we left I 
at the moment when they escaped firom Bed Cedar's 
camp, escorted hy the Canadian hunters. 

The fugitives stopped a few moments before sunrise 
on a little tongue of sand forming a species of promontory j 
a few yards in length on the waters of Gila, which were < 
rather deep at this point, whence the river of prairie | 
could be surveyed. 

All was calm and tranquil in the desert : the impe- 
tuous Gila rolled along its yellowish stream between 
two banks clothed with wood and thick chapparel. 
Amid the dark green branches thousands of birds were 
striking up a concert, with which was mingled at inter- 
vals the lowing of the buffaloes. 

The first care of the hunters was to kindle a fire and 
prepare the morning meal, while their hobbled horses 
nibbled the young tree shoots. 

"Why breakfast already, Harry?'* Ellen asked, 
" when we have been travelling hardly four hours." 

'' We do not know what awaits us in an hour. Miss 
Ellen," the hunter answered, " hence we must profit 
by the moment of respite Providence grants ns, to 
restore our strength," 

The maiden let her head droop. The meal was soon 
ready, and when it was over they remounted, and the 
flight recommenced. 

All at once, a shrill and peculiar whistle was heard 
in the fall grass, and some forty Indians, as if emerging 
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^m the gronnd, sorroanded the party. At the first 
moment, Ellen fancied that these men were the Coras 
vaitiois Eaglewing was to bring np ; but the iUnsion 
lasted a very short while, and a glance sufficed for 
tiiem to recognize Apaches. 

Bona Clara, at first alarmed by this unexpected 
attack, almost immediately regained her coolness, and 
flaw that any resistance was impossible. 

" You would sacrifice yourselves in vain for me,"' 
she said to the Canadians ; '^ leave me temporarily in 
{he hands of these Indians^ whom I fear less than Bed 
Cedar's Qambusinos. Fly, Ellen: fly, my friends." 

" iN'o !" the American girl exclaimed passionately ; 
"I will die with you, my firiend." 

"The two women will follow us, as well as the Pale- 
Ace hunters," one of the Indians commanded. 

"For what purpose ?" Bona Clara asked softly. 

At a sign from the Chief, two men seized the youngs 
Hezican lady, and tied her to her horse, though not 
employing any violence. 

With a movement swifter than thought, Harry lifted 
Silen from her saddle, threw her across his horse's neck, 
and trying a desperate efifbrt, threw himself, followed 
liyDiek, into the thick of the Bed-skins. Employing 
fi^eir rifles like clubs, they began felling the Apaches. 
There was, for a moment, a ternble contest, but at 
length Harry succeeded, after desperate eflbrts, in 
forcing his way, and set off at fdll speed, bearing with 
lam Bed Cedar's daughter, who had fainted from terror. 

Less lucky than he, Dick, after felling two or three 
Indians, was hurled from his horse, and nailed to the 
groxmd by a lance. The young man, in falling, took a 
deipaiiing glance at her whom he had been unable to 
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Bavei and for whom he died. An Indian leaped on his 
body, raised his scalp, aiid brandished it all blood-drip- 
ping, with cries of ferocious laughter, before the eyes of 
Dona Clara, who was half dead with terror and pain. 
The Bed-skins then started at a gallop, carrying off 
their prey with them. 

The Indians are not in the habit now-a-days of ill- 
treating their prisoners as they used to do, especially if 
they are women. Hence Dona Clara's abductors had 
not made her endure any unkind treatment. 

These Indians formed part of an Apache war-party, 
about one hundred strong, and commanded by a re- 
nowned chief, called BlaOk Cat. All these warriors 
were well armed, and mounted on handsome and good 
horses. 

Immediately after capturing the maiden, they started 
at a gallop across the prairie for nearly six hours, in the 
hope of outstripping any party that might start in pur- 
suit, and toward nightfSedl they halted on the banks of 
the Gila. At this spot the river flowed majestically be- 
tween two escarped banks, bordered by lofty rocks carved 
in the strangest fashion. The ground was still covered 
by a grass at least three feet high, and a few clumps of 
trees scattered over the plain agreeably diversified the 
landscape, which was enlivened by flocks of bufEEdoes, 
elks, and bighorns, which could be seen feeding in the 
distance. 

The Indians raised their tents on a hill, from the top 
of which a very extensive view could be enjoyed. They 
lit several flres, and prepared to pass the night in wait- 
ing for the other warriors to join them. Dona Clara 
was placed by herself in a tent of buffiEdo skins, in 
which a ^e was lighted, as at this advanced season the 
lighu are cold in the Far Ve**" 
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Accastomed to desert life, and familiarized with In- 
dian customs, Bona Clara would have patiently sup- 
ported her position, had it not been for the thought of 
the misfortunes which had so long crushed her, and of 
her father's fate, of which she was ignorant. 

Seated on bufGedo skins by the fire, she had just 
finished eating a few mouthfols of roast elk, wadied 
down with smilax water, and was reflecting deeply on 
the strange and terrible events which had marked this 
day, when the curtain of the tent was raised, and Black 
Cat appeared. 

The chief was a man of lofty stature. He was up- 
wards of sixty years of age, but his hair was still black. 
He enjoyed in his tribe a reputation for courage and 
wisdom, which he justified in every respect. A cloud 
of sorrow veiled his naturally soft and placid features^ 
He walked slowly Id, and took a seat by the side of 
Dona Clara, whom he regarded for some moments with 
interest. 

''My daughter is afflicted," he said, *< she is thinking 
of her father, her heart is with her family ; but my 
daughter will take courage, and not be cast down. 
Watohs (God) will come to her, and dry her tears.** 

The young Mexican shook her head sadly, but made 
no reply : the chief continued— 

'* I also suffer ; a cloud is very heavy on my mind. 
The pale-face warriors of her nation wage an obstinate 
war with us, but I know the way to make them assume 
the feet of antelopes, to fly far from our hunting grounds. 
To-morrow, on reaching the village of my tribei I will 
have recourse to a great medicine. My daughter wii] 
console herself ; no harm will happen to her among us ; 
I will be her father." 
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'' Chief/' Bona Clara answered, ''lead me back tD 
Santa "Eh, and I promise you my father will give yoa 
as many rifles, powder, bullets, and looking-glasses as 
you like to ask of him." 

'' That is not possible ; my daughter is too precious 
an hostage for me to consent to surrender her. My 
daughter must forget the whites, whom sho will never 
see again, and prepare to become the wife of a chief." 

" 1 1" the maiden exclaimed in terror, '' become the 
wife of an Indian ? !N'eyer ! — ^make me undergo all the 
tortures you please to inflict on me, instead of condemn- 
ing me to such a punishment." 

'* My daughter will reflect," Black Cat answered, *'of 
what does the White lily of the Valley complain ? we 
are only doing to her what has been done to us fre- 
quently — that is the law of the prairies." 

Black Cat rose, giving Dona Clara a mingled glance 
of tenderness and pity, and slowly left the tent. After 
his departure the poor girl fell into a state of utter pros- 
tration ; the horror of her position appeared before her 
in all its truth. 

The night passed then for her, weeping and sobbing, 
alone, amid the laughter and tongs of the Apaches, who 
were celebrating the arrival of the warriors of their de- 
taclopent. 

4i The next morning, at day-break, the warriors started 
again, several men watching all the movements of the 
l^soner ; but Black Cat kept aloof from her. 

The Indians marched along the Gila, through a yeUow- 
ish prairie. Gloomy lines of chapparel, intersected by 
trees, whose red or grayish-brown colour contrasted with 
the yellow bondage of the poplars, bordered the road ; 
on the horizon rose grand hills of a whitish-grey. 
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'Wered with patches of coloured grass and dark green 
cedars. 

The hand nndolated like an immense serpent in this 
grand desert, proceeding tovrards the village, whose ap- 
pnaches conld already he detected hj the mephitic mias- 
mas, exhaling from scaffoldings, seen in the distance, on 
which the Indians keep their dead, and let them decom- 
pose, and dry in the sun, instead of hurying them. 

At ahout two o'clock the warriors entered the village, 
amid the shouts of the inhabitants, and the sound of 
the chichikou^, mingled with the furious barking of the 
dogs. 

This village, built on the top of a hill, formed a tole- 
rably regular circle. It was a considerable number of 
earth^huts, built without order or symmetry. Wooden 
pallisades, twelve feet high, served it as ramparts, and 
at equal distances four bastions of earth supplied with 
loopholes, and coTared inside end outside with inter- 
twine willow branches, completed the system of de- 
fence. In the centre of the village was a vacant space, 
of about forty feet in diameter, in the centrjB of which 
was the *^ ark of the first man," a speeies of small 
round cylinder, formed of wide planks, four feet high, 
round which creepers twined* To the west of the spot 
we have just described was the medicine lodge, where 
the festivals and religious rites of the Apaehea were ce- 
lebrated. A mannikin made of animal skins, with a 
wooden head, painted black, and wearing a far cap, de- 
ec^ated with plumes, was fixed on a tall pole, to repre- 
sent the spirit.or genius of evil. Other quaint figures 
of the same nature were dispersed in various squares of 
ibe vilkge, and were offerings made to the lord of life. 

Between the huts was a great number of several 
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storied scaffoldings, on which the maize, wheat, and re^ 
getables of the tribe were drying. 

Black Cat ordered Dona Clara to be conducted to a 
eaUi he had inhabited for a long time, and ''whose pod«> 
tion, in the centre of the village, offered sufficient gua» 
rantee for the security of the prisoner. He then went 
to prepare himself for the great magical conjuration, by 
which he hoped to destroy the Pale-faces, his enemies. 

When Dona Clara found herself alone, she fell des- 
pondingly on a pile of leayes, and burst into tears. The 
cabin serving her as a prison was like aU the rest in 
the village ; it was round, and slightly arched at the 
top ; the entrance was protected by a species of porch, 
closed with a dried skin, stretched on cross slicks. In 
the centre of the roof was an orifice, intended to let the 
smoke out, and covered with a sort of rounded cap made 
of sticks and branches. The interior of the hut was 
large, clean, and even rather light. 

The mode of building these abodes is extremely sim- 
ple. They consist of eleven to fifteen stakes, four or 
five feet in length, between which shorter ones are 
placed very closely together. Upon the higher poles rest 
long beams, inclining to the centre, and which, placed 
very close to each other, support the roof. Externally, 
they are covered with a sort of trellis work, made of 
branches, fastened together with bark ; straw is laid 
over them, and earth on the top of that again. 

The maiden, although she was so wearied, did not 
feel the slightest inclination to repose on the bed pre** 
pared for her. It was formed of along parchment box, 
with a square entrance ; the interior was lined with 
several bears' skins, on which she could have stretched 
herself comfortably, but she preferred crouching in the 
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centre of the hut, near the hole in which the fire, lit to 
protect her &om the cold, was on the point of expiring. 

Toward midnight, at the moment when, despite her 
firm resolution to keep awake, she was beginning to 
doze, Bona Clara heard a slight sound at the entrance of 
her hut. She ran hastily, and by the d3ring flashes of 
the fire, perceived an Indian warrior. 

It was Eagle- wing. The maiden suppressed with 
difficulty a cry of joy at the sudden appearance of the 
Coras chief. The latter laid a finger on his lip ; then, 
after looking scrutinizingly around, he walked up to the 
maiden, and said in a voice soft as a sigh : 

" Why did not the Lily follow the road laid down by 
Eagl'e-wing ? instead of being at this hour the prisoner 
of the Apache dogs, the pale virgin would be by her 
father's side.'* 

At this remark a heart-rending sob burst from Dona 
Clara*s bosom, and she'nid her face in her hands* 

'' The Apaches are cruel, they sell women. Does my 
sister know the fate that threatens her ?*' 

" Too well, alas !" 

" What will my sister the Lily do ?'* the Indian asked. 

*' What I will do ?" the Mexican girl answered, her 
eye suddenly gledming with a dark flash ; '' a daughter 
of my race will never be the slave of an Apache ; if my 
&ther will give me his knife, he will see whether I fear 
death." 

" It is well," the Sachem continued ; " my sister is 
brave,' great courage and cunning will be needed to 
succeed in what I am about to attempt." 

** What does my brother mean ?" the maiden asked, 
with a lively movement of hope. 

^' My sister will listen ; the moments are precious ; 
has the Lily confidence in me ?" 
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Dona Clara looked the Indian in the face ; she regarded 
hiB honest eountenance for a moment, then, seizing the 
warrior's hand and pressing it in hers, said warmly, 

'* Yes, yes, I have confidence in you, Eagle-wing ; 
speak, what do you ask of me ?'' 

'' To save yon, I, an Indian, am about to betray the 
men of my race,'' the Sachem proceeded sadly ; ''I do 
not say to heighten the value of my deed, sister ; I will 
restore you to your father. To-morrow Black Oat will 
undergo, in the presence of the whole tribe, the great 
medicines of the sweating cabin, in ord^ that Bloodson 
may fall into his hands with all the warriors he com* 
mands,** 

" I know it." 

** My sister will be present at the ceremony. She 
must pay attention to my slightest signs, but, above ally 
must be careful that none of the Apache warriors no- 
tice the glances she exchanges with me, or we shall both 
be lost. Till to-morrow." 

Then, bowing with a respect blended with tenderness 
Eagle- wing left the calli. Bona Clara fell on her knees, 
clasped her trembling hands, and addressed a fervent 
prayer to Heaven. Without, the barking of the dogs 
could be heard, mingled with the howls of the coyoteSy 
and the measured steps of the Apache warriors watching 
the hut. 

Moukapec was one of the sentinels. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

THE GEBAT MEDICINi:. 



Before going farther, we will give some indispensable 
information about the pueblos Indians^ who are destined 
to play a great part in this story, which, we believe, 
through its novelty, will interest the reader. 

These Indians hold the centre between the Bed-skins 
of Northern America and that race of Tolteques, on 
whom were grafted all the branches whose amalgamation 
composes the great indigenous nation of Mexico. Though 
living chiefly by trade and agriculture, they have not 
resigned all their warlike tastes. 

The pueblos are established all along the northern line 
of Mexico, the principal tribes being the Navajoes, 
Apachesf, Yutas, Gaignas, and Comanches. The Apaches 
differ a little from the Ked- skins properly so called, with 
whom they have a common character, however ; and so 
do the Comanches. 

The latter tribe is the most redoubtable in the desert, 
and calls itself proudly the Queen of the Prairies. The 
Comanches alone of all the Indians have managed to 
ahield themselves &om a taste for strong liquors, which 
are so pernicious to the red race. The Comanches pos- 
sess a haughty and independent character, as the reader 
will be enabled to jud§>e, in the progress of our story. 
We will only mention here one of their customs, which 
will be sufficient to let them be appreciated at their full 
value. 

Polygamy is allowed among the Comanches; each 
chief has six, eight, or ten wives; but, among this 
people a marriage is arranged neither by soft words nor 
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presents; the Comanche warrior reaches a cfurer and 
more solemn pledge. This is how he acts : 

So soon as he fancies himself heloved hy a woman, he 
kills one of his horses, plucks out its heart, and nails it 
all hleeding to the door of the girl he is courting. She 
takes it down, roasts it, and then divides it equally, ( 
giving one half to her lover, eating the other herself, and ^ 
the marriage is concluded. 

Up to the present, none have been able to enslave this 
nation, which is the terror of all the Mexican frontiers* 
After this explanation, we will go on with our story. 

Dona Clara was aroused at an early hour by the sound 
of the chichikou^s and other Indian instruments, with 
which was incessantly mingled the barking of the count- 
less pack of dogs that always accompanies the Bed-sldns. 
At sun-rise Black Cat entered the prisoner's cabin, and, 
after bowing to her, told her in his honeyed voice, while 
gazing eagerly upon her, that he was about to make the 
great medicine of the Bah-oh-akan-es, in order to obtain 
from the master of life the surrender of his enemy into 
his hands ; and that if, instead of remaining alone with 
her grief, she desired to witness the ceremony, she could 
follow him. 

The young Mexican, not wishing the Chief to notice 
the delight she experienced at this proposal, appeared to 
submit, and not to accept his offer. 

The whole population of the village was astir, the 
women and children running in all directions, uttering 
deafening yells. Even the warriors and old men seemed 
to have forgotten the Indian stoicism. In a few minutes 
the village was deserted, so eager were all to proceed to 
a vast plain running along the banks of the Gila, where 
'^e great medicine talisman was to be accompliahed. 
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Black Cat, cimniDg as he was, was deceived, by the 
apparent weakness of his prisoner and her feigned des- 
pondency : after giving her a piercing glance to assure 
himself that she was not playing with him, he made 
her a sign to leave the hut and mix with the aged women, 
who, like all the rest, wished to witness the ceremony ; 
and he then retired, without having the slightest sus- 
picion. 

Bona Clara placed herself at the foot of a tree, whose 
tufted branches bent over the river ; and there, with 
palpitating ];ieart, restless mind, and eye and ears on the 
watch, she impatiently awaited the hour of her deliver- 
ance, although feigning to be attracted by all that went 
on around her. 

The Indians had built a small hut, covered externally 
with buffalo robes, and having a low and narrow door. 
In order to reach this hut, a path forty feet long and one 
wide had been traced, crossing the village road at right 
angles. The grass had been torn up all along this path, 
and collected at its termination opposite the hut. Forty 
pairs of mocassins had also been placed, one behind the 
other, in two rows, all the extent Of the path. 

By the side of the mound of grass burned a fire, in 
which the flat stones were heated. "When they were 
red hot, they were carried into the hut, and placed on a 
hearth made for the purpose. 

The entire population of the village, with the excep- 
tion of a few women, whom their age kept apart, were 
Seated along the two sides of the path, with a large num- 
ber of dishes of Indian com, broth, grease, and meat be- 
fore them. The sorcerer was standing on the mound of 
grass. 

At a ingnal he rose, and, proceeding to the sweatingr 
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lodge, being careful always to place his feet ou the mo- 
cassins. At the door of the lodge Black Cat was stand- 
ing, naked to the waist. The sorcerer, after remaining a 
few minntes in the lodge, came out again, holding a cut- 
lass in his hand. He walked silently towards Black 
Cat, who, on seeing him, rose and stretched his left hand, 
saying : 

'• I gladly give the first joint of the forefinger of this 
hand to Natohs, if he will surrender my enemy to me, 
and allow me to lift his scalp." 

^* iN'atohs has heard thee : he accepts^" the sorcerer 
replied laconically. 

"With a blow of his cutlass he cut off the joint, which 
he threw over his head, uttering some mysterious 
words; while Black Cat, apparently insensible to the 
pain, continued his prayers. This operation terminated, 
the sorcerer took a rod made of willow branches, and 
fastened by the tail of a prairie wolf: he dipped it in 
each of the dishes, and scattered the contents in the 
direction of the four winds, while invoking the Lord of 
life, fire^ water, and air. These dishes, which no one 
had yet touched, were then divided among the spec- 
tators, who devoured tbem in a twinkling. 

After this, the oldest warriors entered the medicine 
lodge : the women carefully covered them, and threw 
over the red-hot stones water which they drew from 
the sacred vessels, with sprigs of wormwood. After 
this ceremony, all the inhabitants began dancing round 
the hut, accompanying themselves with their chichi- 
koues. During this time, be had placed on the pile of 
grass in front of the lodge, a buffalo head with its muz- 
ale to the wind : then, taking a long pole covered with 
a bran-new red blanket, which he offered to the Master 
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of Life, he proceeded, follow^ed by his relatioDJi and 
fnends, to plant it before the sweating lodges. 

The songs and dances continued* The sounds of the 
chiohikou^s became more animated. A species of frenzy 
fleemed to seize on all tlie Indians, and the old women, 
who, till this moment, had remained passive spectators 
of the ceremony, rushed in disorder towards the lodge, 
ottering loud yells, and mingled with thie noisy crowd. 

Dona Clara remained alone at the foot of the tree, 
near the river bank : no one paid any further attention 
to her. It 8c«ned as if she had been forgotten in the 
general excitement. She took an anxious glance around : 
^J a species of intuition she felt that the help she ex- 
pected would arrive from the direction of the river. 
Carelessly and slowly, stoopbg every second to cull on& 
of the charming flowers — something like our violets— 
^Hch are the last to enamel the prairie, she approached 
the bank. All at once she felt herself pulled back by the 
skirt of her dress, and felt terribly alarmed. At the 
•Same time as this mysterious hand seized her, a voice 
"whispered the simple words : 

" To the right, and stoop." 

The maiden guessed, rather than heard the words ; 
hut she obeyed without hesitation. Two minutes after, 
following a small path that opened before her, she found 
herself sheltered behind an enormous rock, on the river 
^k. Two horses, saddled in the Indian fashion, were 
fastened to a picket near the rock. At a sign from 
Eagle-wing, Dona Clara leaped on to one of the horses, 
while the Indian bestrode the other. 

*' Good," he said, in his sympathising voice ; " brave 
lisart ;" and letting loose the bridles of both horses, ho 
ttid. 
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" Quicker than the storm !*' 

The half-tamed mustaDgs started more rapidly than 
the wind, making the pebbles strike fire under their 
hoofs. It was broad day, the prairie extended for an 
enormous distance, flat, naked, and undiversified ; and 
at only a few paces off, the whole population of the 
village would not fail soon to notice them. The position 
was most perilous and critical ; the two fugitives knew 
it, and redoubled their ardour, boldly braving danger* 
All at once a yell of rage vibrated in the air. 

'* Courage,** the chief said. 

'* I have it," the girl replied with clenched teeth, 
as she urged her horse to increased speed. ** They shall 
never capture me alive." 

The Apaches who had left their village for a religiotis 
festival, had not brought their arms with them, and 
their horses naturally remained in the stables. This 
was an hour's respite granted the fugitives. - 

So soon as the Indians perceived Dona Clara*s flight, 
the ceremony was interrupted, and all rushed tumultu- 
ously toward the village, noisily demanding their wea- 
pons and horses. Within a few minutes the most active 
were in the saddle, and galloping in the traces of Dona 
Clara and Eagle- wing. 

The most celebrated European riders can form no 
idea of what a pursuit is on the prairies. The Indians 
are the flnest horsemen in the world : riveted to their 
steeds, which they squeeze and hold up between their 
nervous knees, they become identifled with them, com- 
municating their passions to them, as it were, by an 
electric fluid, and, like the Centaurs in the fable, they 
perform prodigies on horseback : rocks, ravines, hedges, 
currents — ^nothing stops or checks this furious race 
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which is allied to madness : a living whirl wind, they 
ij through space with headlong speed, enveloped in a 
bio of dust. 

Two hours passed thus, and the fugitives bent over 
their horses' necks, were unable to take a moment's rest. 
Their half-maddened steeds, with their coats white with 
{oam, and bleeding nostrils, reeled with fatigue and 
terror : their trembling sinews scarce supported them, 
aad yet, urged on by their riders, they devoured the 
space, guessing instinctively that the furious band of 
Indians was pursuing them at a short distance.. 

Scarce a thousand yards separated the two parties. 
Black Cat, furious at having been cheated by a woman^ 
was two horses' length in advance, and was followed by 
seven or eight Indians, whose horses, fresher than those 
of the others, had forged ahead. Eagle- wing turned 
W)imd, and saw four warriors a hundred paces from him. 

** forward," he shouted to the maiden, as he struck 
hi8 horse's croup with his whip ; and it bounded for- 
forward with a supreme effort, uttering a snort of pain. 

At the same time the Coras turned back, and rushing 
*^e lightning on his enemies, ere they had time to 
place themselves in a posture of defence, he discharged 
Ills rifle at them. An Apache fell dead. The Sachem^ 
whose horse was exhausted, felled a second foe with 
«ie butt of his gun : then, with extraordinary skill, he 
^ped on to the steed of the first warrior he had killed, 
^^ght the other by the bridle, and went off again; 
leaving the Apaches astounded by this act of boldness. 

Ten minutes later he rejoined Dona Clara, who had 

, *en with a terror, mingled with admiration, the heroic 

action of her defender. The maiden, beneath her appa- 

'^t Weakness, concealed a thoroughly manly souL "With 
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lier clieeks slightly tinged, her eyehrows contracted, her 
teeth clenched, and animated hy the fixed idea of es* 
caping her ravishers, fatigue seemed to have no mastery 
over her. It was with a feeling of indescrihable joy 
that she mounted the fresh steed the Indian brought her. 

Owing to Eagle- wing's bold stroke, the fugitives had 
a considerable advance on their pursuers ; for the Apa- 
ches, as they came up to the spot where their two com- 
panions had been killed, leaped off their horses, and 
fiurrounded their corpses with lamentations. ' 

Eagle-wing understood that this flight could not last, 
and that sooner or later they must die or yield : he 
therefore altered his tactics. At a little distance from 
the spot where they now were, the Gila was contracted : 
the river, reduced to a width of one hundred and fifty 
yards at the most, ran between two wooded hills. 

" "We are lost," he hurriedly said to his companion, 
*' if we continue to fly thus : a desperate resolve can 
alone save us." 

*' Let us try it at all risks," the maiden answered in- 
trepidly, with quivering lip, and flashing eye. 

" Come !" he continued. 

i 

Dona Clara followed him without hesitation to the 
scarped bank of the river, when the warrior stopped. 

" There," he said, hoarsely, as he pointed with a ges- 
ture full of nobility to the Apaches coming up at full 
speed, " slavery, infamy, and death ? Here," he con- 
tinued, as he pointed to the river, " death, perhaps, but 
liberty." 

** Let us be firee or die !" she replied. 

As we have said, the river ran between two elevated J 
banks, and the fugitives were now standing like two I 
equestrian statues on the top of a hillock twenty or five- 
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aad-twenty feet in height, from which they mnst throw 
themBelves into the river, an enormous leap for homes 
which ran a risk of heing cmshed in falling, and dragging 
their riders down with them. Bat any other means of 
flight had become impossible. The Apaches, spread all 
^r the plain, had succeeded in surrounding the fugitives. 

"Has my sister decided V* the Indian asked. 

Bona Clara took a glance around her. The Eed-skins^ 
beaded by Black Cat, were scarce one hundred and fifty 
yards distant 

"Let us go, in Heaven's name," she said. 

''May I^atohs protect us !" the Indian said. 

^ey energetically pressed the flanks of their horses, 
lifting them at the same moment, and the two noble 
animals leaped into the river, uttering a snort of terror. 
^he Apaches arrived at this moment on the brow of the 
bill, and could ndt refrain a yell of disappointment and 
^"^th at the sight of the desperate act. 

^6 waters had closed over the fagitives, sending up 
fe heaven a. cloud of spray, but the horses soon Teap- 
peared, swimming vigorously toward the other bank. 
•^e Indians had halted on the hill, insulting by their 
yells and threats the victims who escaped by such a 
prodigy of daring. One of them, urged by his fuiy, and 
^able to pull up his horse in time, plunged into the 
^^a ; but, having taken his precautions badly, the fall 
^as mortal to the horse. 

•The Indian slipped off, and b^^an striking out for 

"® bank. Instead of continuing his flight, as he should 

'^^ve done, Eagle-wing, impelled by that spirit of 

' "^^0 natural to the Red-skins, re-entered the river 

^thout hesitation, and, at the moment when the Apache 

^wrior re-appeared on the surface, he bent over, seized 
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him by his long hair, and buried his knife in his throat 
Then, turning to his enemy, who watched with a shud- 
der this terrible drama, he drew up the wretch to his 
saddle-bow, scalped him, and brandishing this sanguinary 
trophy with an air of triumph, he uttered his war-yelL 

The Apaches poured a shower of bullets and arrows 
round the Coras Sachem, who, standing motionless in the 
middle of the river, still waved his horrible trophy. At 
length he turned his horse's head, and rejoined his com- 
panion, who was awaiting him timorously on the bank. 

** Let us go," he said, as he fastened the scalp to his 
waist-belt. *^ The Apaches are dogs, who can do nought 
but bark." 

''Let us go,'* she replied, as she turned her head 
away in horror. 

At the moment when they started again without 
troubling themselves about their enemies, who, scattered 
along the other bank, were eagerly seeking a ford. 
Eagle- wing perceived a cloud of dust, which^ on dis- 
sipating, permitted him to see a party of horsemen gal- 
loping up at lightning speed. 

** There is no hope left," he muttered. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SUCCOTJB. 

We will leave Eagle-wing and Dona Clara for a moment, 
and return to Bloodson's teocali. 

A few minutes before sunrise, Valentine awoke. " Fp," 
be said to his companions, ** 'tis the hour for starting." 

Don Pablo and Shaw opened their eyes and got ready; 
"^^nt CurumiUa was not there. 
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" Oh, oh," the hunter said ; " the Chief is up already, 
I fancy. Let us go down to the plain. "We shall pro- 
bably soon come across him." 

The three men left the grotto, and hegan, hy the un- 
certain rays of the moon, sliding down the ahrupt sides 
of the teocali^ leaving their comrades asleep. A few 
minutes later, they reached the plain, where Curumilla 
was waiting for them, holding four horses hy the hridle* 
Valentine gave a start of surprize. 

**We had agreed to go on foot. Chief," he said. 
** Have you forgotten that ?" 
'* No," the other replied, laconically. 
" Then, why the deuce did you saddle these horses, 
vhich are useless to us ?" 
The Indian shook his head. 
" We shall he hotter on horseback," he said. 
" Still," Don Pahlo ohserved, " I fancy that it*s better 
to follow a trail on foot, as you said yourself yesterday, 
Don Valentine." 

The latter reflected for an instant ; then, turning to 
the young man, he answered him with a significant toss 
^f the head 

" Curumilla is aprudent man. We have lived together 

for nearly fifteen years, and I have always found it best 

to follow liis advice. Only once I wanted to have my 

own way, and then I all but lost my scalp. We will 

^ount, Don Pablo. The Chief has his reasons for acting 

^ he is doing, as the result will in all probability prove." 

The hunters leaped into the saddle, and, after a fare* 

^^11 glance at the teocali, where their friends were 

Testing, they let their horses feel the spur, 

'* In what direction are we going ?" Don Pablo asked. 

'* Let us first gain the river bank," Valentine an* 

X 
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Bwered. ** So soon aa we have got there, we shall see 
what to have to do. Sut, mind, we do not separate ; for 
in the darkness it will he almost impossihle to £nd each 
other/' 

On the prairies, the only roads that exist, and can be 
followed, are paths traced for ages by buffaloes, elks^ 
and wild beasts. These paths form labyrinths ; of which 
the Indians alone hold the thread ; hunters, however well 
acquainted they may be with the prairies, only enter 
them with the utmost precautions. When they fiemcy 
they recognise a path, they will not leave it under any 
pretext, certain that if they were so imprudent as to 
turn to the right or left, they would not fail to lose 
themselves, and have infinite difficulty in finding their 
road again. 

Yalentine was, perhaps, the only white hunter on the 
prairies who, owing to the profound knowledge he pos- 
sessed of the desert^ could enter this maze with im- 
punity. However, as all the paths inevitably lead to 
the banks of rivers, and this direction was the one the 
little party was to follow, Valentine's remark was only 
intended to moderate Don Pablo's ardour, and compel 
him to march at his side. 

After a hurried ride of two hours, the hunters at 
length found themselves on the banks of the Gila, which 
rolled its yellow and turbid waters along beneath them. 
At the moment when they reached the river, the sun rose 
majestically on the horizon in a mist of purpled clouds. 

'' Let us stop here a moment," Yalentine said, '^ in 
order to form our plan of action." 

''We do not need a long discussion for that," Don 
Pablo replied, 

''Ton think 10?" 
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" HaDg it all, the only thing to be done, I fancy, is 
to follow Red Cedar's trail." 
** True : but to follow it we must fir$t find it." 
** Granted : so let us look for it." 
" That is what we are about to do." 
At this moment furious yells were heard not far from 
them. The hunters, surprized, looked about them 
anxiously, and soon saw a band of ludians running in 
every direction along the river bank. These were not 
more than half a league distant. 

'* Oh, oh," "Valentine said, " what's the meaning of 
iliis?" . 
" They are Apaches," Shaw remarked. 
"I can see that," the Frenchman said. **But what 
tlie deuce is the matter with those devils? On my 
honour, they seem mad." 

'^Vah !" Curumilla suddenly exclaimed, who was 
also looking, though not speaking, as was his wont. 

''What's the matter now?'* Valentine asked, as he 
turned to the Chief. 

" Look," the latter replied, as he stretched out his 
ttm, « Dona Clara r< 

'* What, Dona Clara !" the hunter exclaimed, with a 
start of surprise. 
"Yes," Curumilla observed, "my brother must look." 
" It is in truth. Dona Clara," Valentine said after a 
^ainute ; '* what on earth can she be doing here ?" 

And without caring for the Indians, who, on seeing 
^im, would not fail to start in pursuit, he hurried at 
foil gallop in the direction of the maiden. His com- 
rades followed him ; not caring for the width of tlio 
stream at this spot, they plunged in, resolved to reach 
the other bank, and fly to the help of the maiden, under 

J 2 
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a shower of arrows which the Indians fired at them, 
while uttering yells of rage at these new enemies, who 
rose as if by enchantment before them. 

Eaglewing and Dona Clara were still flying, hd* 
heeding the shouts of the hunters ; the horsemen thd 
Coras had perceived were Apache warriors returning 
to their village from a buffalo hunt. Although they 
were ignorant of what had happened, the sight of their 
friends galloping along the river bank, and the two 
riders escaping at full speed, revealed the truth to 
them, that is to say, that prisoners had escaped, and 
warriors of their tribe were in pursuit of them. ' 

The river was soon crowded with Apache warriors, 
who crossed it to catch up the fugitives. The pursuit 
was beginning to reassume alarming proportions for 
Eaglewicg and Dona Clara, in spite of the considerable 
advance they still had on their enemies. 

The Gila is one of the largest and most majestic rivets 
in the Far West ; its course is winding and capricious — 
it is full of rapids, cataracts, and islets formed by the 
change of bed which it effects when, by an abundant 
overflow of water, it spreads far and wide over the 
country, inundating it for four or Ave leagues around. 

Eaglewing had seen that the only chance of safety 
left him was not on the prairie, where he had not a 
single covert, to attempt a desperate resistance, but on 
one of these little islets of the Gila, whose rooks and 
thick scrubs would offer a temporary shelter, that could 
not be violated with impunity. His vagabond course 
had, therefore, no other object but to return to the river 
by a zig-zag route.^ 

Yalentine and his comrades had not lost one of the 
fugitive's movements; although they were themselves 
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Itotly pursued^ they anxiously followed the incidents of 
this terrible struggle. 

"They are lost!" Don Pablo suddenly shouted, 
''That Indian is mad, on my soul. See, he is trying to 
turn back in this direction — it is running into the wolfs 
throat !" 

"You are mistaken," Yalentine answered; "the 
tactics of that man are, on the contrary, extremely 
simple, and at the same time most clever. The Apaches 
have guessed them ; for look, they are trying to out him 
off from the river as far as they can." 

" 'Tis true, by heavens !'* Shaw said ; " we must help 
that man in his manoeuvre/' 

"That depends on ourselves," Valentine answered, 
quickly ; '< let us turn and suddenly attack the Apaches ; 
perhaps that diversion will enable our friends to succeed.** 

"Well, that is an excellent idea,*' Don Pablo re- 
narked ; <' how wise it was of Gurumilla to make us 
ride.** 

" What did I say to you ?** Yalentine said, with a 
Bmile— " Oh ! the Chief is an invaluable man." 

CurumiUa smiled proudly, but maintained silence. 

"Are you ready to follow me and be killed, if neces- 
^ to save Dona Clara?" Yalentine went on. 

** Cascaras /'* the hunters answered. 

** Forward, then, in heaven's name ! each of us must 
te worth ten men !** the Frenchman shouted, as he sud- 
denly turned his horse on its hind legs. The four men 
^sued at full speed on the Apaches, uttering a formid- 
able yell. On arriving within range they discharged 
^eix rifles, and four Apaches fell. 

The Indians, intimidated by this sudden attack, which 
^^ were far from anticipating, dispersed in every di- 
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rection to avoid the shock of their daring adversaries ; 
then, collecting in a compact mass, they charged in their 
turn, uttering their war cry, and brandishing their wea- 
pons. But the hunters received them with a second 
discharge, which hurled four more Indians on the sand, 
and then started in different directions to collect again,, 
one hundred and fifty yards further on. 

'' Courage, my friends !" Yalentine cried, ** those 

scoundrels do not know how to use their weapons ; if 

we liked, we could hold them in check the whole day." 

** That will not be necessary," Don Pablo remarked ; 

" look there !" 

In fact, the fugitives, profiting by the moment's respite 
which the hunter's sudden attack on the Apaches 
granted them, had reached an islet about one hundred 
yards in circumference, in the middle of the stream, 
where they were temporarily in safety. 

" It is now our turn," Valentine shouted ; " a final 
charge to drive those devils back, and then to the islet !" 
" Hurrah ! hurrah !" the hunters shouted, and they 
rushed on the Apaches, 

There were a few minutes of hand-to-hand fighting, 
but the Apaches at length broke, and the hunters, freed 
by prodigies of valour, retreated to the river bank, from 
which they were not more than twenty yards distant. 
The others plunged into the river, but suddenly Valen- 
tine's horse stood up, gave a prodigious bound, and fell 
back on its rider — the noble animal was literally riddled 
with arrows. 

The Apaches uttered a formidable yell of joy, on 
seeing one of their enemies rolling on the ground, and 
they rushed up to scalp him. But Valentine had risen 
to his feet immediately ; kneeling behind the body of 
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his horse, which he converted into a breastwork, he dis- 
charged at the Indians first his rifie, and then his pistols, 
being supported by the fire of the hunters, who had 
reached the islet. 

The Apaches, exasperated at being held in check by 
one man, rushed upon him, as if to crush him beneath 
their weight, Yalentine, to whom his fire-arms were 
now useless, seized his rifle by the barrel, and employed 
like a mace, falling back step by step, but always keeping 
his front to the enemy. 

By a prodigious chance, Valentine had not yet re- 
ceived a wound, save a few unimportant scratches, for 
the Indians were so close together that they could not 
use their arms for fear of wounding one another. But 
"Valentine felt his strength deserting him, his ears buz- 
zed, his temples throbbed as if bursting; a veil was 
gradually Bpread over his eyes, and his wearied arms 
only dealt uncertain blows. 

Human strength has its limits, and however great the 
energy and will of a man may be, the moment arrives 
■when further fighting becomes impossible, his strength 
betrays his courage, and he is forced to confess himself 
vanquished. 

Valentine was reduced to this supreme point; his 
nfle broke in his hands, he was disarmed, and at the 
Jnercy of his ferocious enemies ; aU was over with the 
gallant Frenchman. 

But the hunters, whom the Indians had forgotten in 
^he heat of the action, seeing the imminent peril of 
their companion, resolutely hurried to his aid. While 
^aglewipg, Don Pablo, and Shaw, attacked the Indians, 
and compelled them to fall back, Curumilla carried off 
"is friend on his shoulders. 
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The contest began again, more obstinate and terrible 
than before, but, after extraordinary eflforts, the hunters 
sacceeded in regaining the islet, in spite of the stub- 
born resistance of the Bed-skins. 

Yalentine had fainted, and Gummilla carried him to 
a perfectly sheltered spot, and silently busied himself 
with recalling him to life. But fatigue alone had pro- 
duced the hunter's syncope, so he soon reopened his 
eyes, and ten minutes later he was perfectly restored. 

When the Apaches saw their enemies in safety, they 
ceased a contest henceforth useless, and retired out of 
rifle range. The day passed without fresh incidents, 
and the hunters were able to intrench themselves as well 
as they could on the islet, which they had succeeded in 
reaching with so much toil. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OK THE ISLAND. 

The sun had descended on the horizon, and darkness 
was invading the sky ; ere loug a dense veil of gloom 
was spread over the entire face of nature. The Indians 
seemed to have given up all idea of attacking the 
Whites, but did not leave the river bank ; on the con- 
trary, their number momentarily increased. On either 
bank of the Gila they had lit large fires, and put up 
their tents. 

The situation of the fugitives was far from reassuring; 
sheltered on an island, whence they could not escape with- 
out being seen by their vigilant enemies, their provisions 
were reduced to a few handfuls of maize boiled in water^ 
and a little pemmican. Their ammunition consisted of 
twenty charges of powder at the most. 
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The hunters lit no fire, for fear of letting the Apaches 
know the exact spot where they were : collected in the 
middle of the island in a dense thicket, they watched 
over Dona Clara, who, overwhelmed by the terrible 
emotions of the day, had yielded to sleep, and was 
lying on a bed of dry leaves. 

Valentine and his friends watched the movements of 
the enemy by the light of their bivouac fires. Opposite 
the island, and round a fire larger than the rest, several 
chiefs, among whom Black Cat could be clearly distin- 
guishedy appeared engaged in a lively discussion. At 
length, two men rose and advanced slowly to the water's 
edge ; on reaching it, they took off their buffalo robes, 
raised them above their heads, and let them fioat in the 
breeze. 

"Do yon see that?*' Don Pablo said to Valentine. 
" The Bed-skins wish to parley with us." 

" What the deuce can they have to say to us ?" the 
hunter answered; "the demons must know in what 
extremities we are." 

" Ko matter. I fancy we shall do well by receiving 
them." ' 

" What does Eaglewing think of it ?" Valentine asked 
the Coras, who, crouched near them with his head rest- 
^g on the palms of his hands, was reflecting deeply. 

"The Apaches are foxes without courage," the 
Sachem answered ; " let us hear what they want." 

"And you, ^mni, what is your opinion ?'* the hunter 
*aid, turning to Curumilla. 

" My brother is prudent,*' the Aucas TJlmen replied ; 
" we can hear the propositions of the Apaches." 

" Well, as you all wish it, I consent ; but I feel cer» 
^^ that no good will come of this interview." 
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" Perhaps so," Shaw remarked. 

" That is not my opinion," Don Pablo said, 

'' Koutonepi must not receive them here," Coramilla 
went on. " The Apaches are very crafty ; they have an 
extremely forked tongue, and the eyes of tiger cats." 

" That is true," said Valentine; "let us go and see 
what they want.*' 

He rose, making Curumilla a sign to follow him ; and 
after assuring himself that his arms were in good con- 
dition, he walked to the end of the island. The Indians 
were still continuing their signals, andValentine raised his 
hands to his mouth in the shape of a speaking trumpet. 

** What do the Buffalo Apaches want ?" he shouted, 

" The chiefs have to speak with the Pale-faces, but 
they cannot hear them at such a distance. Will the 
Pale-faces promise them safety if the warriors come to 
them ?• 

" Come," Valentine replied, " but mind, only two of 
you." 

" Good," the Chief said, "two warriors vrill come." 

The Apaches consulted for an instant together, and 
then took from among the lofty grass in which it was 
concealed a Hght raft, which the hunters had not 
noticed, and prepared to gain the island. 

The Whites awaited them, resting on their rifles, 
apparently careless, but anxiously watching the shrubs 
on the bank, behind which the Apache warriors were 
doubtless hidden, and watching them in their turn. 

The Indians landed and walked toward the hunters 
with all the etiquette prescribed by the law of the 
prairies. On seeing that the Indians were unarmed, 
Valentine handed his rifle to Don Pablo, who laid it a 
few paces behind him. 
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''Good/' Black Cat mattered with a smile; ''my 
brother acts loyally. I expected that from him/' 

*'Hum, Chief!** Yalentine answered sharply; "enough, 
of compliments — what have you to say to me ?" 

''My pale brother does not like to lose time in vain 
words/' the Indian said ; " he is a wise man ; I bring 
him the propositions of the principal chiefs of the tribe.'* 
"Let us hear them. Chief; if they are just, although 
we are not in so bad a position as you may suppose, we 
may possibly accept them, merely for the sake of saviLg* 
bloodshed." 

" There are at this moment more than two hundred 
warriors assembled on the river bank, to-morrow there 
will be five hundred. Now, as the Pale-faces have no 
canoes, as they are not otters to plunge unseen 
into the 'endless river,' or birds to soar in the 

air " 

"What next?" Valentine interrupted him imperti- 
nently. 

"How will my brothers eat, when the little, provision 
they have is exhausted ? with what will my brothers 
defend themselves when they have burnt all their 
powder ?" 

"I presume that is of little consequence to you, 
Chief," the hunter answered, with ill-concealed impa- 
tience. " You did not ask the interview I have granted 
to talk nonsense, so I must ask you to come to facts.*' 

" I only wished to prove to my brother that we arc 
Well-informed, and know that the Pale-faces have no 
means of flight or safety. If, then, my brothers are 
willing, they can rejoin their nations, without being 
impeded by^us in their retreat." 

"Ah, ah ! and in what way. Chief, if you please ?" 
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"Bydeliyeriog to us immediately two persons wbo 
are here." 

^' Only think of that ! And who may these two per- 
sons be ?'* 

" The White Lily and the Coras Chief." 

'' Listen, Chief: if you took the trouble to come here 
in order to make me such a proposal, you were wrong 
to leave your comrades," Valentine said, with a grin. 

"My brother will reflect," the Apache said "with 
perfect calmness. 

** I never reflect when the question is the commissioii 
of an act of cowardice, Chief,'' Valentine answered 
sharply. *' We have known each other for a long time; 
many of your warriors have been sent by me to the 
happy hunting grounds. I have often fought against 
you, and never on the desert have you or your brothers 
had to reproach me with an action unworthy of an 
honest hunter." 

"That is true," the two Chiefs answered, with a 
deferential bow ; " my brother is beloved and esteemed 
by all the Apaches/^ 

" Thanks* Now listen to me : the maiden you call 
White Lily, and whom you made prisoner, is free by 
right and in fact, and you know very well that you 
have no right to ask her of me." 

*' Several of our brothers, the most valiant warriors 
of the tribe, have gone to the happy hunting grounds 
before their hour marked by the Wacondah : their blood 
cries for vengeance." 

" That does not concern me ; these were killed fight- 
ing like brave men, and those are the chances of war." 

" My brother has spoken well," Black Cat said ; •« the 
■^ily is free : she can remain with the warriors of her 
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nation, I consent to it. Bat my brother cannot refuse 
to give up to me the Indian hidden in his camp." 

"That Indian is my friend/' the hunter answered 
nobly ; " he is not my prisoner, that I can deliyer him 
up. I have no right to compel him to leave me. If he 
prefers to remain with us, the Chief knows that hospi- 
tality is sacred on the prairie ; if Moukapeo wishes to 
return to his brothers, he is free. But what interest hare 
the Apaches in my giving this man into their hands ?'' 
'' He has betrayed his nation, and must be punished." 
" Do you imagine, Chief, that I should deliberately, 
and stifling every feeling of gratitude within me, place 
in your hands a man I love, whose devotion is known to 
me, in order that you may kill him with horrible tor- 
ture? On my soul. Chief, you must be mad.** 

" You must do it, or woe to you !" Black Cat said 
'with a degree of heat he could not repress. 
''It shall not be,*' Yalentine answered coldly. 
" It shall be !" a calm and haughty voice said. 
And Eaglewing suddenly appeared in the midst of the 
group. 

''What!" Valentino exclaimed with amazement, 
** you would give yourself up to torture? I will not 
suffer it. Chief: remain with your friends, we will save 
you, or perish together." 
The Coras shook his head sadly* 
** No !'* he said, '* 1 cannot do that, it would be 
cowardly. The White Lily of the Valley must be 
saved. I have sworn to her father to devote myself to 
her, and my brother Koutonepi must let me accomplish 
n^y promise.** 

"But these men,'* Valentine continued to vige^ 
**have no claim on you.*' 
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Ifotxkapec let his head sink. 

" By Neustra Senora del Pilar," Don Pablo inter- 
rapted him with emotion, '^ we cannot thus abandon a 
man who has done ns so many services/' 

Valentine, with his eyes fixed on the ground, was re- 
flecting. 

"Good," Black Cat went on; "Eaglewing is here, 
the Pale-faces are free : they will return to their great 
lodges whenever they please : they will find the roads 
open. The Apaches have only one word; let the war- 
rior follow me.'* 

The Indian took a parting glance at his friends, and 
a sigh escaped from his chest ; but with a superior 
effort he overcame the sorrow that choked him, his face 
assumed its usual mask of stoicism, and turning to the 
two Apache chiefs, he said in a firm voice—- 

" I am ready : let us go." 

The hunters exchanged a glance of discouragement, 
but they made no attempt to oppose the Cora's resolu- 
tion, for they knew that it would be futile. But at thb 
moment Dona Clara suddenly appeared^ walked boldly 
up to the 'Indian, and touched him lightly on the 
shoulder. 

" Stay!" she exclaimed. "I will not have you go, 
Chief." 

Eaglewing turned as if he had received an electric 
shock, and gave the maiden a glance of undefinable 
expression ; but he overcame this emotion, and reas- 
Bumed his apparent coolness. 

** I must go,'* he said softly, *' the Lily must not 
restrain me ; she is doubtless ignorant that her safety 
depends on my departure." 

"I have heard everything," she quickly retorted. 
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" I know the odious propositions these men have dared 
to make, and the condition they had the audacity to insist 
on." 

**Well, why then does my sister wish to stop me?" 

** Because," the maiden energetically exclaimed, " I 
"will not accept that condition." 

" By Heavens ! that is fine," Valentine said, joyfully; 
''that is what I call speaking." 

•*Tes," the young lady continued, **in my father's 
name I order you not to leave this island, Chief — ^in my 
father's name, who, were he here, would order you as 
I do." 

" I answer for that," Don Pahlo said ; ** my father has 
too noble a heart to assent to an act of cowardice." 

The maiden turned to the Indian chief, who had been 
stoically witnessing the scene. 

"Begone, Eed-skins," she went on with a majestic 
accent, impossible to render, ''you see that all your vic- 
tims escape you." 

•* Honour bids me go,** the warrior murmured feebly. 

Dona Clara took his hand between hers, and looked 
at him softly. 

" Moukapec !" she said to him, in her melodious and 
pure voice, " do you not know that yours would be a 
useless sacrifice ? The Apaches are only striving to de- 
prive us of our most devoted defender, that they may 
make an easier conquest of us. They are very treache- 
rous Indians ; remain with us." 

Eaglewing hesitated for a moment, and the twa 
chiefs tried in vain to read on his face the feelings that 
affected him. During several seconds, a leaden silence 
weighed on this group of men, whose hearts could be 
heard beating. At length the Coras raised his hand* 
and answered with an effort— 
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" You insist ; I remain here." 

Then he turned to the Chief, who was waiting an- 
xiously. 

" Go," he said to them in a firm voice, " return to the 
tents of your tribe. Tell your brothers, who were never 
mine, but who at times have granted me a cordial hos- 
pitality, that Moukapec, the great Sachem of the Coras 
of the lakes, takes back his liberty : he gives up all 
claim to fire and water in their villages ; he wishes to 
have nothing more in common with them ; and if the 
Apache dogs prowl round him, and seek him, they will 
find him ever ready to meet them face to face on the 
war path. I have spoken." 

The Buffalo chiefs had listened to these words with 
that calmness which never abandons the Indians; 
not a feature of their faces had quivered. When the 
C/oras warrior finished speaking, Black Cat looked at him 
fixedly, and replied to him with a cold and cutting ac- 
cent— 

*' I have heard a crow, the Coras are cowardly squaws, 
to whom the Apache warriors will give petticoats. Mou- 
kapec is a prairie dog, the sunbeams hurt his eyes, he 
will make his lair with the Pale-face hares, my nation 
jio longer knows him." 

'' Much good may it do him," Valentine remarked 
with a smile, while Eaglewing shrugged his shoulders 
at this outburst of insults. 

" I retire," Black Cat continued ; *' ere the owl has 
twice saluted the sun, the scalps of the Pale-faces will bo 
fastened to my girdle." 

" And," the second chief added, " the young men of 
my tribe will make war-whistles of the bones of the 
white thieves," 
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** Very good," Valentine replied, with a crafty smile, 
''try it, we are ready to receive you, and our rifles 
caiTy a long distance." 

" The Pale-faces are boasting and yelping dogs," Black 
Cat said again, "I shall soon return." 

** All the better," said Valentine; "but in the mean* 
while, as I suppose that you have nothing more to say 
to us, I fancy it is time for you to rejoin your friends^ 
who must be growing impatient at your absence." 

Black Cat gave a start of anger at this parting sarcasm; 
but repressing the passion that inflamed him, he folded 
himself haughtily in his buffalo robe, remounted the 
raft with his comrade, and they rapidly retired from the 
island. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

BtTKBEiJi:. 

Tee situation of the fugitives was most critical, as the 
Indians had stated ; the number of their warriors hourly 
increased, and on both sides of the island there were 
large encampments, indicated by numerous fires. 

The day passed in this way, and there was no attack. 
No incident even disturbed the tranquillity of the robbers 
till about the middle of the following night. At this 
moment the darkness was thick, and not a star glistened 
in the sky ; the moon, obscured by clouds, only dis- 
played her pallid disc at intervals. 

One of those intense fogs which frequently prevail 
at this season on the Bio Gila, had fallen, and ended by 
tonfasing alLobjects ; the banks of the river had disap- 
peared from sight, and even ^ Indian camp-fires were 
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no longer visible. The huntersy seated in a circle, main* 
tained the deepest silence; each was yielding to the 
flood of bitter thoughts that rose from his heart* All at 
once, amid the silence of the nighty a confused and in- 
distinct sound was audible, like that of a paddle strik* 
ing the side of a canoe. 

*' Hilloh ! what's the meaning of this ?" Valentine 
said; " can the Apaches be dreaming of surprizing ns?'^ 

** Let ns bare a look, at any rate," Don Pablo re* 
marked. 

The Ave men rose, and glided silently throngh the 
bnshes, in the direction of the sound which had aroused 
them. After proceeding a certain distance, Yalentinc 
stopped to listen. 

" I am certain I was not mistaken," he said to him* 
self, ** it was the sound produced by a paddle falling in 
a canoe that I heard. Who can have come to visit ns ^ 
perhaps it is some Indian deviltry." 

And the hunter sounded the darkness around him 
with his piercbg and unerring eye. All at once, he 
fancied he saw an object moving in the fog; he went 
on. then after carefully examining this person, who grew 
every moment more and more distinct, he drew himself 
np, and leant on his rifle. 

*' What the deuce do yon want here at this hour, Sun- 
beam, my dear child ?*' he asked in a low voice. 

The young Indian squaw, for it was r^ly she whom 
the hunter had addressed, laid a finger on her lip as if 
recommending prudence. 

'' Follow me, Koutonepi," she said to him bo softly 
that her voice resembled a sigh. 

After gomg a few yards, the girl stooped, and made 
^e hunter a sign to follow her example. 
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" Look," she said, pointing to one of those long and 
light canoes which the Indians hollow out of enormous 
trees, and which carry ten persons with ease. " Look." 

Yalentine, in spite of his self-command, had difficulty 
in suppressing a cry of joy. 

He held out his hand, saying with considerable emo- 
tion, 

" My hraye girl !" 

" Sunbeam remembers," the Indian girl replied with 
a smile, *' that Koutonepi saved her ; the heart of the 
white lady is kind, Sunbeam wishes to save them all." 

The first moment of emotion past, the hunter, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the cunning and 
roguery of the Eed-skins, bent a scrutinizing glance on 
the girl. The Indian's face had an expression of honesty 
which commanded confidence, and Yalentine entered the 
canoe. 

It contained paddles, provisions, and, what caused 
him more pleasure than all else, six large buffalo horns, 
full of gunpowder, and two bags of bullets. 

" Good !" he said, ** my daughter is grateful, Wacon- 
dah will protect her." 

Sunbeam's face expanded at these words. 

At this moment Bon Pablo and the other hunters re- 
joined Yalentine, and learned with delight what had 
happened ; the sight of the canoe restored them all their 
energy. Shaw remained on guard, while Yalentine, ac- 
companied by the others, and Sunbeam^ returned to 
Dona Clara, whom anxiety had aroused. 

" Here is a new friend I present to you," the hunter 
said, pointing to the young Indian, who stood timidly 
behind him. 

''Oh! I know her," Dona Clara replied, as she em- 

K 2 
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braced the girl, who was quite confused by these ca- 
resses. 

•' But tell me, Sunbeam," Yalentine said, after the 
expiration of a moment, *' how comes it that you ar- 
rived here ?" 
' The Indian girl-smiled haughtily. 

** Unicom is a great warrior," she answered ; " he has 
the glance of the eagle, he knows all that happens in 
the prairie ; he saw the danger his brother, the great 
Pale-face hunter, ran, and his heart trembled with sad- 



ness." 



" Yes." Valentine said, " the chief loyes me." 

The Indian continued. 

"Unicorn sought a mode of coming to his brother's 
assistance ; he was wandering along the river-bank when 
the fog supplied him with the means he so greatly de- 
sired ; he placed Sunbeam in a canoe, ordered her to 
come, and she came with joy, laughing at the Apache 
dogs, whose mole eyes could not perceive her, when she 
passed in front of them." 

" Yes, it must be so," Valentine said ; "but why did 
not the chief come himself with his warriors, instead of 
sending you ?" 

" Unicom is a Sachem," the squaw answered, " he is 
wise and prudent as he is brave. The warriors had re- 
mained in the village ; the chief was alone with Sun- 
beam." 

" May heaven grant that your words be sincere, and 
that we may not have cause to repent having placed 
confidence in you," 3)on Pablo said. 

"Sunbeam is a Comanche woman," the Indian 
replied haughtily; "her heart is red, and her tongue is 
lot forked,** 
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"I answer for her/' Bona Clara said impetuoofily; 
** she would not deceive us." 

" I believe it," Yalentinc said, " but, at any rate, we 
shall see. There is some honour among the Eed-skins; 
besides, we will be prudent. Kow, I presume that, 
like myself, you are all anxious to quit this island ? 
my advice is, that we should at once take advantage of 
the canoe this young woman has brought us." 

^'It is true, then," Bona Clara said joyfully, as she 
sprang up. 

*' ^'Yes," Valentine answered, "a magnificent canoe^ 
in which we shall be perfectlv at our ease ; and better 
still, it IS capitally found in food and ammunition : still, 
I think we should not do wrong by taking advantage 
of the fog to escape, without giving the Indians a 
chance of seeing us.'' 

" Be it so," Bon Pablo said; "but once on firm ground* 
what road shall we follow, as we shall have no horses ? 
Come, Sunbeam, can you give us any advice on that 
head ?" 

" Listen," the young squaw said ; " the Apaches are 
preparing for a great expedition. They have called 
under arms all their brethren; and more than three 
thousand warriors are traversing the prairie in every 
direction at this moment. Their war parties hold all 
the paths. Two nations alone would not respond to 
the invitation of the Apaches : they are the Comanches 
and the I^avajoes. The villages of my tribe are not far 
ofi; and I can try to lead you to them." 

" Very good," Bon Pablo answered. " From what 

you tell us, the river banks are guarded. Going up the 

Gila in a canoe is impossible, because within two hours 

.we should be inevitably scalped. I am therefore of 
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opinioHi that we should proceed by the shortest road to 
the nearest Comanche or Kavojoe Tillage. But, to do 
that, we require horses ; for we must let no grass grow 
under our feet." 

'' Only one road is open/' Sunbeam said firmly. 

"Which?" Don Pablo asked. 

" The one that crosses the Apache camp." 

" Hum ! " Valentine muttered, " that seems to me 
Tery dangerous : we are only seven, and two of them 



women." 



" That is true," Eaglewing remarked, who had hi- 
therto been silent ; " but it is, at the same time, the 
road which offers the best chances of success.'' 

" Let us hear your plan, then," Valentine asked* 

"The Apaches," the Sachem went on, "are nu- 
merous : they believe us crushed and demoralized by 
the critical position in which we are. They will never 
suppose that five men will have the audacity to enter 
their camp : and their security is our strength." 

" Yes, but horses I horses !" the hunter objected. 

*' The Wacondah will provide them," the chief re- 
plied, "fie never abandons brave men, wbo place 
their confidence in him !" 

" Well, let us trust in heaven ! " Valentine said. 

" I believe," said Dona Clara, who had listened to 
the conversation with deep attention,^ " that the advice 
of our friend, the Indian warrior, is good, and we ought 
to follow it." 

Eaglewing bowed, while a smile of satisfaction played 
over his face. 

" Let it be as you desire," the hunter said, turning 
to the young Mexican girl, "we will start without 
■further delay." 
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Tbe cry of the jay was heard twice. 

" Hilloh/' the hunter went on, "what is going oa 
now ? that is Shaw's signal." 

Ereryhody seized his weapon, and proceeded at full 
speed in the direction whence the signal came ; Dona 
Clara and Sunbeam remaining behindi concealed in a 
thicket. 

Though unable to guess the motive which had caused 
Sanbeam to act in the way she had done. Dona Clara 
had, however, understood at the first word, with that 
intuition which women possess, that Sunbeam was to be 
trusted ; that in the present case she was acting under 
the impression of a good thought, and was entirely de- 
voted to them for some reason or another. Hence she 
bestowed the most afifectionate caresses on her. 

Xuowiog, besides, the desire for rapine and the avarice 
which are the foundation of the Bed-skin character gene- 
rally, she took off a gold bracelet she wore on her right 
arm, and fastened it on the Indian's, whose joy and hap- 
piness were raised to their acmd by this pretty present. 

Seduced by this unexpected munificence, although 
already devoted to Valentine by the services he had 
rendered her, she attached herself unreservedly to Dona 
Clara. 

" The pale virgin need not feel alarmed," she said in 
her soft and musical voice ; '' she is my sister. I will 
save her, with the warriors who accompany her." 

''Thanks," Dona Clara answered, "my uster ia 
good ; she is the wife of a great chief: I shdl ever be 
her friend. So soon as I have rejoined my father, I will 
make her presents far more valuable than this." 

The young Indian clapped her dainty little hands^ in 
agn of joy. 
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** What is the matter, there ?'' Yalentine asked, on 
reaching Shaw ; who, lying on the ground with his rifle 
thrust forward, seemed trying to pierce the darkness. 

*' On my honour, I do not know," the latter replied 
simply, ^* but it seems as if something extraordinary 
were going on around us. I see shadows moving about 
the river, but can distinguish nothing, owing to the 
fog: I hear dull sounds, and plashing in the water; 
and I fancy that the Indians are going to attack us." 

^' Yes," Yalentine muttered, as if speaking to him* 
self: ''these are their favourite tactics; they like to 
surprize theJiT enemies, so let us look out for the canoe.'* 

At this instant, a black mass pierced the fog, ad- 
vancing slowly and noiselessly up to the island. 

" Here they are," Valentine said in a low voice. 
" Attention ! Do not let them land." 

The hunters hid themselves behind the shrubs. Ya- 
lentine was not mistaken : it was a raft loaded with 
Indian warriors coming up. So soon as the Apaches 
were only a few yards from the island, five shots were 
£red simultaneously, which spread death and disorder 
among them. 

The Apaches believed they should surprize their 
enemies asleep, and were far from expecting so rough, 
a reception. Seeing their plans foiled, and that the 
enemy were ready for action, there was a momentary 
hesitation, still shame gained the victory over prudence,, 
and they continued to advance* 

This raft was the vanguard of some dozen others, still 
hidden in the fog, awaiting the result of the reconnois* 
sance made by the first. If the hunters were awake, 
they had orders to return without attacking them, 
— ^ich they obeyed. The first raft had the same instruo* 
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tionSy but it had either got into a current which urged 
itonyor, as was more probable, the Indians wished to 
ayenge their comrades, and they consequently advanced. 

This time the word of command was given by Yalea* 
tine, and the Apaches landed without being disturbed. 
They rushed forward, brandishing their clubs, and 
littering their war yell, but were received with clubbed 
lifles, felled or drowned, ere they had scarce time to 
¥alk a couple of paces on land. 

" Now," Valentine said coldly, " we shall be quiet 
the whole night. I know the Indians, they will not 
recommence the attack. Don Pablo, be good enough to 
warn Dona Clara : Shaw and the Coras warrior will get 
the canoe ready, and, if you think proper, we will start 
at once." 

Corumilla had already prepared to pull the canoe 
into a more suitable spot for embarking than the mass 
of tall grass and shrubs in which it was concealed, but, 
as he was about to leap into it, he fancied he saw that 
it was sensibly moving &om the bank. 

Curumilla, much surprized, stepped into the river, in 
order to discover the cause of this unusual movement. 
The canoe was moving further and further, and was 
already three or four yards from the bank. Completely 
liberated from the reeds, it was cutting the current at 
light angles, with a continuous and regular movement, 
which proved that it was obeying some secret and Intel* 
ligent influence. 

Curumilla, more and more surprized, but determined 
to know the truth, proceeded silently to the bow of the 
canoe, and then all was explained. An end of rope, in- 
tended to tie up the canoe and prevent it from drifting, 
was hanging over; an Apache was holding this end be- 
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tween his teeth, and Bwimmiog vigorously in the di« 
rection of the camp, dragging the canoe with him. 

^'Mj brother is fatigued/' Curumilla said ironically, 
as he touched the warrior's shoulder; '' he must let me 
in my turn direct the canoe/* 

** Ouchir* the Indian exclaimed in his alarm; and, 
letting loose the rope, he dived. Curumilla dived upon 
him. * * * For some minutes the river was agi- 
tated by a submarine shock, and then two men reappeared 
on the surface. Curumilla held the Apache tightly by 
the throat. 

He then drew his knife, buried it twice in the Indian's 
heart and lifted his scalp, and letting go of the corpse, 
which floated swiftly on the river, he leaped into the 
'Canoe, which during the short struggle had continued 
to drift, and brought it back to the isle. 

*' Hilloh !** Yalentine said, laughing ; " where on earth 
»do you come from. Chief? I thought you were lost." 

Without uttering a syllable, Curumilla shewed him 
the bloody scalp hanging from his girdle. 

^' Good,'' said Yalentine ; ^' I comprehend ; my brother 
is a great warrior, nothing escapes him." 

The Araucano smiled proudly. The little party had 
-collected ; the embarcation took place at once, and l&e 
men, each seizing a paddle, began crossing the river 
filowly and silently, thanks to Curumiila's precaution of 
muffling the paddles with leaves. 

The hearts of these men, brave as they were, palpi« 
iated with fear, for they did not yet dare believe in the 
success of their daring project. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

l^HIAX HOSPITALXTT. 

N^ox only was the attempt of the hunters to escape not 
^80 desperate as the reader might be inclined to suppose, 
but it even offered, up to a certain point, great chances of 
success. 

The Apaches, when encamped in sight of an enemy, 
never keep watch, unless they form a weak detachment 
of warriors, and find themselves opposed to a far supe- 
rior force ; but even in that case these sentries are so 
careless that it is extremely easy to surprize them, which 
often happens, by the way, without rendering them any 
the more cautious. 

In the case of which we write, hardly a few miles 
from their Tillage, and having an effective strength of 
nearly 800 bold warriors, they could not suppose that 
five men who had sought shelter in an island, without 
the means of quitting it, would attempt such a daring 
stroke. 

Hence, after their attempted surprize of the whites 
had failed, they returned to sleep, some round the fires^ 
others in the tents erected by their wives, waiting pa- 
tiently for the morrow to attack their foes from all sides 
at once, which offered a certain chance of success. 

In the meanwhile the hunters advanced toward the 
bank, concealed by the fog that enfolded them like a 
windiDg sheet, and hid their movements from the eyes 
interested in spying them. In this way they arrived in 
sight of the fires, whose uncertain gleams became weaker 
and weaker, and they saw their enemies lying down 
asleep. 
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Eaglewingy at a hint from Sunbeam^ steered tho 
canoe to the foot of a rock, whose commanding mass 
stood aboat thirty feet over the river, and offered them 
under its flank a propitious shelter to disembark in se- 
curity. 

So soon as they landed, the hunters took Indian file, 
and with their rifles ready, they' stealthily marched 
toward the camp, stopping at intervals to look an- 
xiously around them, or listen to any suspicious sound. 

Then, when all became quiet again, they resumed 
their venturesome march, gliding past tents and at times 
stepping over the sleepers at the Are, whom the slightest 
badly-calculated movement would have aroused. 

It is impossible to form a correct idea of such a march, 
unless you have made one yourself. A man gifted with 
the most energetic mind could not endure its terrible 
emotions for an hour. "With oppressed chest, haggard 
eyes, and limbs agitated by a fevensh and convulsive 
motion, the hunters passed through the midst of their 
ferocious enemies, knowing perfectly well thai;, if they 
were discovered, it would be all over with them, and 
that they would perish in the most horrible agony. 

On reaching almost the extreme limit of the camp, an 
Indian, lying across the path they were following, sud- 
denly made a movement and sat up, instinctively seiz- 
ing his lance : one shout and the hunters were lost ! Ctt- 
rumiUa walked straight up to the Indian — who was 
stupifled by the sight of this funereal and fantastie 
procession, which he could not comprehend, and was fol- 
lowed by his comrades, whose step was so light that they 
seemed to glide' over the ground without touching it. 

The Apache, terrified by this apparition, which, in his 
"iperstitious belief, he attributed to the heavenly powers^ 
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crossed his arms on his chest and silently bowed his head. 
The band passed, the Indian not making a sign or utter- 
iLg a word. The hunters had scarce disappeared behind 
some rising ground, when the Apache ventured to lift 
his eyes ; he was then convinced that he had had a 
vision, and without trying to account for what he had 
seen, he lay down and went quietly to sleep again. By 
this time the hunters had emerged from the camp. 

" iN'ow," said Valentine, " the worst is over*'* 

" On the contrary," Don Pablo observed, '* our po- 
sition is more precarious than ever, since we are in the 
midst of our enemies, and have no horses.*' 

Carumilla laid his hand on his shoulder, and looked 
at him eoftly. " My brother will be patient/* he said, 
*'he will soon have them." 

'* How so ?'* the young man asked. 

" Sunbeam," the Aucas Chief continued, " must know 
where the horses of the tribe are." 

" I know it," she replied laconically. 

" Very good ; n^y sister will guide me." 

" Chiefs one moment : the deuce l" Valentine ex- 
claimed, ** I will not let you run this new danger 
alo. ; it would be a dishonour to my white skin.** 

" My brother can come." 

"That is exactly what I mean to do ; Don Pablo will 
*emain here with Shaw and Eaglewing near Dona 
Clara, while we attempt this new expedition. What do 
you think of it, Don Pablo ?" 

" That your plan, my friend, is worth nothing.** 

" Why so >" 

*' For this reason : we are here two paces from the 
Apaches, and one of them may awake at any moment. 
Just now we escaped only by a miracle; who knows 
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bow ourenterprize will turn ? If we separate, perhaps 
we may never come together again. My opinion is,, 
that we should all go together to look for the horses ; 
we shall then save time in useless coming and going, and 
this will give us a considerahle advantage." 

•* That is true," Valentine answered, ** let us go to- 
gether, and in that way we- shall have finished sooner." 

Sunbeam then began guiding the little party, but 
instead of re-entering the camp, as the hunters feared, 
she skirted it for some distance ; then, making a sign to 
her companions to stop and wait, she advanced alone. 
"Within five minutes she returned. 

*'The horses are there," she said, pointing to a spot 
in the fog ; " they are hobbled, and guarded by a man 
walking up and down near them ; what will my pale bro- 
thers do ?" 

*'Kill the man, and seize the horses we want," Don 
Pablo said ; ** we are not in such a situation that we can 
be fastidious." 

"Why kill the poor man, if he can be got rid of 
otherwise ?" Dona Clara said softly. 

"That is true," Valentine supported her, "we are 
not wild beasts, hang it all." 

" The warrior shall not be killed," Curumilla said, in 
his grave voice ; " my pale brothers must wait," 

And seizing the lasso he always carried about him, 
the Ancas lay down on the ground, and began crawling 
through the tall grass ; he soon disappeared in the* fog. 

The Apache sentry was strolling carelessly elong, 
when Curumilla suddenly rose behind him, and seizing 
his neck in both his hands, he squeezed it with such 
force that the Apache, taken unawares, bad not time to 
utter a cry. 
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jotted, and that so promptly that he was choked as much 
hy the sndden attack as hy the terror that had seized 
«n him. The chief put his prisoner on his shoulders, and 
deposited him at Dona Clara's feet, sapng-^'' My sister'a 
wishes are accomplished, this man is safe and sound.'* 

** Thank you," the maiden answered, with a charm* 
ing smile. 

Cnrumilla turned red with delight. 

Without loss of time, the hunter seized the seyen host 
horses they came across, which they saddled, and then 
shod vriih. parfl^ehe to avoid the sound of their hoofs on 
the sand. 

This time, Valentine assumed the command of iho- 
party. So soon as the horses were urged into a gallop^ 
all their chests, oppressed hy the moving interludes of 
the struggle which had continued so long, dilated, and 
hopereturued to their hearts. The hunters were at 
length in the deserfc ; before them they had space, good 
horses, arms and ammunition. They fancied themselves 
saved, and were so to a certain extent, as their enemies- 
still slept, little suspecting their daring escape. 

The night was half spent, and the fog covered the 
fdgitives. They had at least six hours before them, and 
they profited by them. 

The horses, urged to their utmost speed, went two 
kagues without stopping. At sunrise the fog was dis* 
Bipated by the first beams, and the hunters instinctively 
raised their heads. The desert was calm, nothing dis* 
&rbed its majestic solitude ; in the distance a few elka 
and buffaloes were browzing on the prairie grass, a sure 
sign of the absence of Indians, whom these intelligent 
animals scent at great distances. 
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Talentine, in order to let the horses breathe awhile, as 
well as draw breath himself, checked the headlong speed, 
which had no further object. The region on which the 
hunters found themselves in no way resembled that they 
had quitted a few hours previously ; here and there, the 
monotony of the landscape was broken by lofty trees; 
en either side stretched out high hills. At times they 
forded some of the innumerable streams which fall from 
the mountains, and, after the most capricious windings^ 
are swallowed up in the Gila. 

At about eight o'clock Valentine noticed, a little to 
the left, a light cloud of bluish smoke rising in a spiral 
to the sky. 

" What is that ?'* Don Pablo asked, anxiously. 

" A hunter's encampment, doubtless," Valentine an- 
swered. 

". No," Curumilla said ; " that is not a Pale-face, but 
an Indian, fire." 

" How the deuce can you see that, Chief ? I fancy 
all fires are the same, and produce smoke," Don Pablo 
said. 

"Yes," Valentine remarked, "all fires produce 
smoke ; but there is a difference in smoke— is there not, 
Chief?" he added, addressing Curumilla. 

" Yes," the latter answered laconically. 

"All that is very fine," Don Pablo went on; *'but 
can you explain to me. Chief, by what you see, that the 
smoke is produced by a Red-skin fire ?" 

Curumilla shrugged his shoulders without replying— 
Eaglewing took the word — 

" The Whites, when they light fires," he said, " taka 
the first wood to hand." 

" Of course," said Don Pablo. 
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'^ Mosfc frequently they collect green wood : in that 
case the wood, which is damp, produces in burning a 
white thick smoke^ very difficult to hide on .the prairie : 
while the Indians only employ dry wood, whose smoke 
is light, thin, almost impalpable, and soon becomes con- 
fused with the sky." 

" Decidedly, on the desert," Don Pablo said, with an 
air of conviction, " the Indians are better than us ; we 
shall never come up to them." 

" Hum !" said Valentine ; " if you were to live with 
them a while, they would teach you plenty mor^ things." 
"Look," Eaglewing continued; "what did I tell 
you ?" 

In fact, during this conversation the hunters had con- 
tinued their journey, and at this moment were not more 
than an hundred yards from the spot where the fire 
horned which had given rise to so many comments. 
Two Indians, completely armed and equipped for war, 
were standing in front of the travellers, waving their 
huffalo robes in sign of peace. 

Valentine quivered with joy on recognising them ; 
these men were Comanches, that is to say, friends and 
allies, since the hunter was an adopted son of that 
\ liation. Valentine ordered his little party to halt, and 
carelessly throwing his rifle on his back, he pushed on, 
a&d soon found the still motionless Indians. 

After exchanging the different questions always asked 
iQ such cases on the prairie, as to the state of the roads 
^^ the quantity of game, the hunter, though he was 
Well aware of the fact, asked the Indians to what 
jJiation they belonged ? 
" Comanches," one of the warriors answered, proudly. 
*% nation is the Queen of the Prairies." 
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Valentine bowed, as if fully convinced. ** I know/^ 
he said, '' that the Comanches are invincible warriors^ 
"Who can resist them ?" 

It was the Indian's turn to bow, with a smile of satis- 
faction at this point blank compliment. 

" Is my brother a chief?*' Valentine again asked. 

" I am Pethonista," (the Eagle) the Indian said, re- 
garding the hunter like a man persuaded that he was 
about to produce a profound sensation. 

He was not mistaken ; for the name was that of one 
of the most venerated chiefs of the Comanche nation. 

" I know my brother," Valentine answered; "lam 
very happy to have met him." 

'' Let my brother speak ; I am listenbg to him : t)ie 
great White hunter is no stranger to the Comanches, 
who have adopted him." 

" AVhat ?" the hunter exclaimed ; " do you know me 
too, Chief?" 

The warrior smiled. 

"Unicorn is the most powerful Sachem of the Co- 
manches," ho said. " On leaving his village twelve 
hours ago, he warned his brother Pethonista that he ex- 
pected a great White warrior adopted by the tribe." 

" It is him," said Valentine. " Unicom is a pan of 
myself, and the sight of him dilates my heart. Perso- 
nally, I have nothing to say to you, Chief, since the 
Sachem has instructed you ; but I bring with me friends 
and two females — one is Sunbeam, the other the White 
Lily of the Valley." 

" The White Lily is welcome among my people : my 
sons will make it a duty to serve her," the Indian an- 

^ered nobly. 

" Thanks, Chief! I expected nothing leas from you. 
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Permit me to rejoin my companions, who are doubtless 
growing impatient, to tell them of the fortunate meeting 
with which the Master of life has favoured me.'* 

** Oood. H J brother can return to his friends, and I 
shall go before him to the village, in order to warn my 
young men of the arrival of a warrior of our nation.'* 

Valentine^ smiled at this remark. 

^' My brother is the master," he said* 

After bowing to the Indian Chief, he returned to hit 
companions, who did not know to what circumstance 
they should attribute his lengthened absence. 

" They are friends,'* Valentine said, pointing t^ 
Pethonista, who had leaped on a mustang, and started 
At fan speed. '' Fnicom, on leaving his vUlage, ordered 
the chief I have been speaking of to do us the honours 
^til his return. So look, Don Pablo, how he hurries 
to announce our arrival to the warriors of his tribe.'* 

'* Heaven be prised !" the young man said, " for ease 
^ rest in safety. Suppose we jjUBk on ?" 

"Do not do so, my friend. On the contrary, if you 
"vnlltake my advice, we shall reduce our pace. The 
Oomanches are doubtless preparing us. a reception, and 
We should annoy them by arriviag too soon.** 

** I do not wish that,** Don Pablo replied. " In fact, 
we have nothing to fear now, so we can coiitanue our 
journey at a trot.** 

"Yes; for nothing -presses us. In an hour at ihe' 
most we shall have arrived." 

'* May Heaven be thanked for the protection it has 
-deigned to grant us,** the young man said, looking up 
'With a glance of gratitude. 

^e little party continued to adyance in the presumed 
Section of the Tillage. 

l2 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

loyb! 

Air hour lateri the hunters, on reaching the top of a hill, 
perceivedy about a mile ahead of them, a large Tillage^ 
before which three hundred Indian warriors were 
ranged in battle array. 

At the sight of the Whites the warriors advanced at a 
gallop, making their horses curvet and dance, and dis- 
charging their musquets in the air. They uttered their 
war-cry, and unfolded their buffalo-robes, performing, 
in a word, all the usual evolutions in a friendly reception. 

Valentine made his companions to imitate the Indians ; 
and the hunters, who asked nothing better than to dis- 
play their skill, descended the hill at headlong speed, 
shouting and discharging their rifles, amid the yells of 
joy from the ^Eed-skins, who were delighted at this 
triumphal. arrival among them. 

After the usual salutations and expressions of wel- 
come,' the Comanches formed a semi-circle round the 
hunters, and^Pethonista advanced to Yalentine, and held 
out his hand, saying :~- 

*' My brother is an adopted son of the nation. He is 
at home. The Comanches are happy to see him. The 
longer he remains among them with the persons who 
accompany him, the more pleasure he will cause them. 
A calei is prepared for my brother, and a second for the 
White Lily of the Valley : a third for his friends. We 
have killed many buffaloes ; my brothers will eat their 
meat with us. When our brother leaves us, our hearts 
win be swollen with sorrow. Hence my brother must 
remain as long as possible with his Comanche friends, if 
he wishes to see them happy.*' 
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Valentine, well versed in Indian customs, replied 
graciously to this harangue, and the two bands, smiling, 
made their entry into the village to the sound of the chichi- 
koues, conches, and Indian instruments, mingled with the 
voices of the women and children, and the barking of the 
dogs, which produced the most horrible row imaginable. 

On reaching the village square, the Chief conducted 
the guests to the huts prepared to receive them, which 
stood side by side, after which he invited them to rest, 
with a politeness that a man more civilized than him 
might have envied, after telling them at twelve o'clock 
they would be summoned to the meal. 

Valentine thanked Pethonista for the kind attention 
he displayed to him and his comrades : then, after in« 
stalling Dona Clara in a hut with Sunbeam, he entered 
his own, after recommehding the hunters to display the 
greatest prudence toward the Comanches, who, like all 
Indians, are punctilious, irascible, and susceptible to the 
highest degree. 

Gurumilla lay down without saying a word, like a 
good watch*dog, across the door of the lodge inhabited 
by Dona Clara. So soon as the two females were alone. 
Sunbeam seated herself at the Mexican lady's feet, and^ 
fixing on her a bright glance, full of tenderness, she 
fiaid, in a soft and caressing voice — 

'* Is my sister, the "White Lily of the Valley, satisfied 
with me? Have I faithfully fulfilled the obligation I 
contracted toward her ?** 

"What obligation was that, child?" the girl said, as 
6he passed her hand through the Indian's long hair 
which she began plaiting. 

"That of saving you, my sister, and conducting you 
in safety to the callis of my nation." 
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*' Yes, yes, poor giil," she said, tenderly, " your de- 
Totion to me has been nnbounded, and I know not how 
I can ever reqnite it." 

*^ Bo not speak of that," the Indian said, with a 
charming pout. *' Now that my sister has nothing more 
to fear, I will leave her." 

" You would leave me, Sunbeam ?" Bona Clara ex- 
claimed anxiously. '* Why so ?'* 

*' Yes," the young woman answered, as she frowned, 
and her voice became stem, ** I have a duty to accom* 
plish. I have taken an oath, and my sister knows that 
is sacred. I must go." 

"But wh^e are you going, poor child? Whence 
arises this sudden thought of leaving me ? What do 
you intend ? Where are you about to proceed r" 

'' My sister must not ask me. Her questions would 
only grieve me, for I cannot answer her." 

"Then you have secrets from me, Sunbeam. You 
will not give me your confidence ? Fool ! do you fancy 
I do not know what you intend doing?" 

"My sister knows my plan!" The Indiaa inter- 
mpted her with flashing eye, while a convulsive tremor 
passed over her limbs. 

"Yes, I do," the other answered with a smile* 
"Unicom is a renowned warrior, and my sister is doubt- 
less anxious to rejoin him ?" 

The Indian shook her head in denial. 

" No,"shesaid, "Sunbeam is following her vengeance.'*^ 

"Oh! yes, poor child," Bona Clara said, as she 
pressed the young squaw to her heart, " I know froni 
what a fearful catastrophe Bon Valentine saved yon." 

" Koutonepi is a great warrior. Sunbeam loves him ^ 
but Stanapat is a dog, son of an Apache deviL" 
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The two women wept for several miimtes, silently 
aQingHxig their tears, but the Indian, overcoming grief, 
dried her red eyes with a passionate gestiirci and tore 
herself fironi the arms that held her. 

" Why weep?" she said. " Only cowards and weak 
people groan and lament. Indian squaws do not weep. 
When they are insulted they avenge themselves," she 
added, with an acoent full of strange resolution. ''My 
sister must let me depart ! I can no longer he useful 
to her, and other cares claim my attention." 

" Go, then, poor girl. Act as your heart orders you. 
I have no right either to retain you or prevent you 
acting as-you please." 

''Thanks,^' the Indian said. ''My sister is kind. 
The Wacondah will not desert her." 

" Cannot you tell me what you intend doing ?** 

"I cannot." 

"At any rate tell me in what direction you are 
going ?" 

The girl shook her head with discouragement. 

'* Does the leaf detached from the tree hy a high wind 
know in what direction it will he carried ? I am the 
leaf. So my sister must ask me no more." 

"As you wish it, I will he silent; hut hefore we 
separate, perhaps for ever, let me make you a presenl^ 
which will recal me to mind when I am far from you.'* 

Sunheam laid her hand on her heart with a charming 
gesture. 

'IMy sister is there," she said, with emotion. 

"Listen," the maiden continued; "last night I 
gave you a bracelet ; here is the other. These orna* 
mcnts are useless to me, and I shall he happy if they 
please you." 
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She unfasteDed the bracelet, and fastened it on tbe 
Indian's arm. The latter allowed ner to do it, and, 
after kissing the pearl several times, she raised her 
head and held out her hand to the young Mexican. 

"Farewell!" she said to her, with a shaking voice. 
*' My sister will piey to her God for me : He is said to { 
be powerful, perhaps He will come to my help." 

'* Hope, poor child !" Dona Clara said, as she held her 
in her arms. 

Sunbeam shook her hand sadly, and, making a last 
sign of farewell to her companion, she bounded like a 
startled fawn, rushed to the door, and disappeared. 

The young Mexican remained for a long time pensiye 
after Sunbeam's departure ; the Indian's veiled words 
and embarrassed countenance had excited her curiosity 
to the highest point. On the other hand, the interest 
she could not forbear taking in this extraordinary 
woman, who had rendered her a signal service, or, to 
speak more correctly, a gloomy presentiment warned her 
that Sunbeam was leaving her to undertake one of those 
dangerous expeditions which the Indians like to cany 
out without help of any soul. 

About two hours elapsed. The maiden, with her 
head bowed on her bosom, went over in her mind the 
strange events which had led her, incident by incident, 
to the spot where she now was. All at once a stifled 
sigh reached her ear ; she raised her head with surprise 
and saw a man standing before her, humbly leaning 
against a beam of the calli, and gazing on her with a 
fitrange meaning in his glance. It was Shaw, Bed 
Cedar's son. 

Dona Clara blushed and looked down in confusion; 

*w remained silent, with his eyes fixed on her, in- 
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toxicating himself -with the happiness of seeing and con- 
templating her at his ease. The girl, seated alone in 
this wretched Indian hut, before the man who so many 
times had nobly risked his life for her, fell into profound 
and serious thought. 

A strange trouble seized upon her-^her breast heayed 
uider the pressure of her emotion. She did not at all 
comprehend the delicious sensations which at times 
Blade her quiver. Her eye, veiled with soft languor, 
lested involuntarily on this man, handsome as an ancient 
Antinous, with his haughty glance, his indomitable 
character, whom a frown from her made tremble — the 
"wild son of the desert, who had hitherto known no will 
but his own ! 

On seeing him, so handsome and so brave, she felt 
krself attracted to him by all the strength of her soul. 
Though she was ignorant of the word love, for some 
time an unconscious revolution had taken place in her 
^''^d : 8he now began to understand that divine union 
^ two souls, which are commingled in one, in an eter- 
; »al communion of thoughts of joy and suffering. 

In a word, she was about to love ! 

** What do you want with mej Shaw V* she asked, 
timidly. 

**I wish to tell you, senorita," he answered, in a 
''^gh voice, marked, however, with extraordinary ten- 
^erness, " that, whatever may happen, whenever you 
*^ve need of a man to die for you, you will have no 
^^Jasion to seek him, for I shall be there/' 

"Thanks,'* she answered, smiling, in spite of her- 
*^fi at the strangeness of the offer and the way in 
^Mch'it was made; "but here we have nothing to 
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*' Perhaps," ho went on. "No one knows what the 
morrow has in store," 

.Women hare a decided taste for taming ferocions 
animals : like all natures essentially nervous, woman is 
a creature of feeling, whose passion dwells in h^ head 
rather than in her heart. Loye with a woman is only 
an affair of pride or a struggle to endure : as she is 
weak, she always wishes to conquer, and ahoye all 
dominates at the outset, in order to become presentiy 
more completely the slaye of the man she loyes, when 
she has proyed her strength, by holding him panting at 
her feet. 

Owbg to that eternal law of contrasts wkich goyerns 
) the world, a woman will neyer loye any man hut him 
who, for some reason or. another, flatters her pride. At 
any rate, it is so iii the desert. I do not pretend to 
speak for our charming European ladies, who are a com- 
posite of grace and attraction, and who, like the angels, 
only belong to humanity by the tip of their little wing^ 
which scarce grazes the earth. 

Dona Clara was a Mexican. Her exceptional position 
among Indians, the dangers to which she had been ex- 
posed, the weariness that undermined her — ^all these 
causes combined must dispose her in fayour of the young 
sayage, whose ardent passion she diyined, with that in- 
tuition peculiar to all women. 

S^e yielded so far as to answer him, and encourage 
him to speak. Was it sport, or did she act in good 
faith ? Ko one could say : woman's heart is a book, in 
which man has neyer yet been able to construe a word. 

One of those long and pleasant conyersations xk>w 
began between the two young people, during which 
though the word " love" is not once uttered, it is ex- 
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pressed at every instant on the lips, and canses the heart 
to palpitate, -which it plunges into those divine ecstasiee^ 
ibi^tten by npe age, bnt which render those who expe- 
nence them so nappy. 

Shaw, placed at his ease by the complacent kindnesi^ 
of Bona Clara, was no longer the same man. He found 
in his heart expressions which, m spite of herself, made 
the maiden quiver, and plunged her into a confusion she 
could not understand. 

At the hour indicated by Pethonista, a Comanche 
warrior appeared at the door of the calli, and broke ofiT 
the conversation. He was ordered to lead the strangers 
to the meal prepared^ for them in the chief's lodge. 
Dona Clara went out at once, followed by Shaw, whose 
leart was ready to burst with joy. 

And vet wliat had Dona Clara said to him ? Nothing.. 
But she had let him speak, had listened to him with 
interest, and at times smiled at his remarks. The poor 
jormg man asked no more to be happy, and he was so^ 
more than he had ever been before. 

Valentine, Don Pablo, and the two Indians were- 
awaitiiig Dona Clara. So soon as she appeared, all pro- 
ceeded to the calli of the chief, preceded by the Comanche- 
warrior, who served them as gnide. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THB DAirCE OF THE OLD DOeS* 

*WHoiri8TA received his guests with all the refinements" 
^^ Indian courtesy, obliging them to eat when he fancied 
^G noticed that what was placed before them pleased. 
^^ii taste. 
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It is not always agreeable for a White man to be 
invited to an Indian dinner ; for, among the Bed-skins, 
etiquette prescribes that you should eat everything 
offered you, without leaving a morsel. Acting other- 
wise would greatly offend the Amphitryon. Hence the 
position of small eaters is very disagreeable at times : 
owing to the vast capacity of Indian stomachs, they find 
themselves under the harsh necessity of undergoing an 
attack of indigestion, or attract on themselves a quarrel 
which may have serious consequences. 

Eortimately, nothing of this sort occurred on the 
present occasion, and the repast terminated satisfactorily 
to all. When dinner was over, Valentine rose, and 
bowing thrice to the company, said to the chief — 

'' I thank my brother, in the name of my comrades 
and myself, for his gracious reception. In a thousand 
moons the recollection of it will not be effaced from my 
mind. But warriors have something else to do than eat, 
when serious interests claim their attention. Will my 
brother Pethonista hear the news I have to impart to 
him?" 

'' Has my brother a secret communication to make to 
me, or does his message interest the whole tribe ?" 

*' My message concerns all.'* 

"Wah! my brother must be patient, then. To- 
morrow — ^perhaps in a few hours — ^Unicom, our great 
Sachem, vnU. have returned, and my brother can speak 
with him.'* 

"If Unicom were here," Valentine said quickly, 
" two words would suffice ; but he is absent, and time 
presses. For a second time I ask my brother to list^ 
to me." 

"Good; as my brother wishes it, in an instant all 



I 
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the chiefs shall be assembled in the great audience 
lodge, above the vault in which burns the fire of Mon- 
tecuhzoma.** 

Valentine bowed in acquiescence. 

We will say something here about the £re of Monte- 
cuhzoma, which is not without interest to the reader. 

This singular custom has been handed down from ag& 
to age, especially among the Comanches. They state 
that, at the period of the conquest, and a few days prior 
to his death, Montecuhzoma,* having a presentiment oi 
the fate that awaited him, lit a sacred fire and ordered 
their ancestors to keep it up, never allowing it to expire 
until the day when he returned to deliver his people 
from the Spanish yoke. 

The guard of this sacred fire was confided to picked 
warriors ; it was placed in a vault, in a copper basin, on 
a species of small altar, where it constantly smoulders- 
under a dense layer of ashes. 

Montecuhzoma announced at the same time that he 
would return with the Sun, his father ; hence, at the- 
first hour of day, many Indians mount on the roof of 
their callis, in the hope of seeing their well-beloved 
sovereign reappear, accompanied by the day planet. 
These poor Indians, who coni^tantly maintain in their 
hearts the hope of their future regeneration, are con- 
"^ced that this event will be accomplished, unless the 
fire go out, through some reason impossible to foresee. 

Scarce fifty years ago, the persons appointed to main- 

* And not Montezuma, as ordinarily written. All Mexican 
names had, and still have, a meaning. Montecuhzoma means the 
"■evere Lord.** It is also sometimes written in old Mexican MSS. 
of the time of the conquest Moctecuhzoma, but never Montezuma^ 
^hich has no meaning. 
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tain the sacred fire were relieved eyery two days, thus 
passing eight-and- forty hours without eating, drmking, 
or sleeping. It frequently happened that these poor 
wretches, asphyxiated by the carbonic gas in the narrow 
space where they stopped, and weakened by the long 
fast, succumbed to their religious deyotioH. Then, ac- 
<M>rding to their Indians, the bodies were thrown into 
the den of a monstrous serpent, which devoured them. 

At the present day this strange belief is beginning 
to die out, although the fire of Montecuhzoma may be 
found in nearly all the pueblos ; but the old custom i 
not kept up so vigorously, and the serpent is obliged to 
obtain its food in a different fashion. 

I knew at the Paso del Norte a rich haciendero of In- 
dian origin, who, although he would not confess it, and 
asserted a very advanced degree of belief, preciously 
kept up the fire of Montecuhzoma, in a vault he made 
for this express purpose, at a considerable expense. 

The Comanches are divided into a number of small 
tribes, all placed under the orders of a special Chief. 
When this Chief is old or infirm he surrenders the mili- 
tary command to the one of his sons most distinguished by 
his bravery, only retaining the civil jurisdiction ; on the 
father^s death the son attains the complete sovereignty. 

The Chief summoned an old Indian who was leaning 
against the wall of the lodge, and bade him assemble 
the Council. In the Comanche villages the old men 
incapable for active service, and whom their merits have 
not raised to the rank of Chief, peiform the office 
of crier. They undertake to announce the news to 
the population, transmit the orders of the Sachem, 
organize the ceremonies, and convene the CounciL, 
They are all men 'gifted with powerful voices ; they 
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mount on the roof of a calli, and from this improvised 
pulpit perform those duties, "with an extraordinary quan- 
tity of shouts and gestures. 

When the chiefs were assemhled, Pethonista humbly 
led his guests to the council lodge, called the great 
medicine lodge. It was a large cabin, completely with- 
out famiture^ in the midst of which an enormous filro 
burned. Some twenty chiefs were assembled, and 
gravely crouched in a circle ; they maintained the most 
profound silence. 

Ordinarily, no stranger is admitted to the council; 
but on this occasion this was departed from, owing to 
Talentine's quality as adopted son of the tribe. The 
new-copiers took their place. A chair of sculptured 
nopal was placed in a comer for Dona Clara, who, by a 
privilege unprecedented in Indian manners, and through 
ber double quality of White woman and stranger, was 
present at the council, which is never permitted a squaw, 
except in the rare instance when she holds the rank of 
varrior. 

So soon as each was comfortably settled, the pipe- 
bearer entered the circle, holding the calumet, which he 
presented ready-lighted to Pethonista. The chief pointed 
it to the four cardinal points, and smoked for a few 
seconds ; then, holding the bowl in his hand, he offered 
the stem to all present in turn, who imitated him. 
^ben all had smoked, the chief returned the pipe to the 
^arer, who emptied it into the fire, while pronouncing 
some mysterious words addressed to the Sun, that great 
^ispenftr of all the good things of this world, and walked 
Wkward out of the circle. 

'*Our ears are open, my brother; the great Pale- 
^^ter can take the word. We have removed the skin 
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from our heart, and the words his bosom breathes -will 
be carefally received by us. ^e impatiently await the 
communications which he has to make us/' the chief 
said, bowing courteously to Valentine. 

" What I have to say will not take long,*' the hunter 
answered. '' Are my brothers still the faithful allies of 
the Pale-faces ?** 

" Why should we not be so ?" the chief sharply in- 
terrupted him. " The great Pale-hearts have been con- 
stantly good to us ; they buy of us our beaver skins and 
buffalo robes, giving us in exchange gunpowder, bullets, 
and scalping-knives. "When we are ill, our Pale friends 
nurse us, and give us all we need. When the winter is 
severe — when the buffaloes are gone, and a famine is felt 
in the villages — the Whites come to our help. Why, 
then, shall we no longer be their allies? The Co- 
manches are not ungrateful; they have a noble and 
generous heart; they never forget a kindness. We 
shall be the friend of the Whites so long as the sun 
lights the universe." 

" Thanks, Chief," the hunter answered ; " I am glad 
you have spoken in that way, for the hour has come to 
prove your friendship to us." 

" What does my brother mean ?" 

" The Apaches have dug up the hatchet against us : 
their war-parties are marching to surround our friend, 
Bloodson. I have come to ask my brothers if they will 
help us to repulse and beat our enemies." 

There was a moment's silence, and the Indians seemed 
to be seriously reflecting on the hunter's words. At 
length Pethonista said, after giving the members of the 
council a glance-— 

** The enemies of Bloodson and of my brother are our 
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enemies/' be said, in a loud ftnd firm voice/. ** My 
pung men will go to the help of the Pale-faces. Th« 
Comanches will not suffer their allies to be insulted. 
My brother may rejoice at the success of his mission. 
Unicom, I feel convinced, would not have answered 
differently from me, had he been present at the conn- 
dL To-morrow, at sun-rise, all the warriors of my tribe 
▼ill set out to go to the assistance of Bloodson. I have 
spoken. Have I said well, powerful chiefs ?** 

''Our father has spoken well," the chiefs replied, 
with a bow. ** What he desires shall be done." 

" Wah !" Pethonista went on ; " my sons will pre- 
pare to celebrate worthfly the arrival of our White 
friends in their village, and prove that we are warriors 
without fear. The old dogs will dance in the medicine 
lodge." 

Bhouts of joy and pleasure greeted these words. The 
Indians, who are supposed to be so little civilised, have 
a nnmher of associations, beariug a strong likeness to 
freemasonry. These associations are distinguished by 
tlieir songs, dances, and certain signs. Before becoming 
a member, the novice has certain trials to undergo, and 
several degrees to pass through. The Comanches have 
eleven associations for men and three for women, the 
sealp-dance not included. 

We will allude here solely to the band of the old dogs, 
Ml association which only the most renowned warriors 
ef the nation can join, and whose dance is only per- 
formed when an expedition is about to take place, in 
erder to implore the protection of l^atohs. 

^e strangers mounted on the roof of the medicine 
lodge with a multitude of Indians, and when all had 
taken their places, the ceremony commenced. Bef(H» 
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fhe dancers appeared, the sound of their war-whistles^ 
made of haman thigh-bones, could be heard ; and at 
length ninety '' old dogs '* came up, attired in their 
handsomest dresses. 

A portion were clothed in gowns or shirts of bighorn 
leather; others had blouses of red doth^ and blue and 
scarlet uniforms the Americans had given them, on their 
visits to the frontier forts* 6ome had the upper part of 
the body naked, and their exploits painted in reddish 
brown on their skin; others, and those the most re- 
nowned, wore a colossal cap of raven plumes, to the 
ends of which small tufts of down were fastened. This 
cap fell down to the loins, and in the centre of this 
shapeless mass of feathers were the tsil of a wild turkey 
and that of a royal eagle. 

Bound their necks, the principal Old Dogs wore a 
long strip of red cloth, descending behind to their legs, 
and forming a knot in the middle of the back. They 
had on the right side of the head a thick tuft of screech- 
owl feathers, the distinctive sign of the band. All had i 
round their necks the long ihkochekaSf and on the left 
arm their fusil, bow, or club| while in their right hand 
they held the chichikou^. 

This is a stick adorned with blue and white glass 
beads, completely covered with animals' hoofs, having 
at the upper end an eagle's feather, and at the lower a 
piece of leather embroidered with beads, and decorated 
with scalps. 

The warriors formed a wide circle, in the centre of 
which was the drum, beaten by five badly dressed men.^ 
In addition to these, there were also two others, who' 
played a species of tambourine. When the dance began, 
the Old Dogs let their robes fall behind them, some 
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dancing in a circle, with the body bent forward, and 
leaping in the air with both feet at once. 

The other Dogs danced without any order, their faces 
turned to the circle, the majority collected in a dense 
mass, and bending their heads and the upper part of the 
body simultaneously* During this period, the war 
whistles, the drums, and chichikou^s made a fearful 
row. This scene offered a most original and interesting 
dght^-these brown men, their varied costumes, their 
drums, their yells, and the sounds of every description 
produced by the delighted spectators, who clapped their 
hands with grimaces and contortions impossible to de- 
scribe, in the niidst of the Indian village, near a gloomy 
and mysterious virgin forest, a few paces from the Eio 
Gila ; in this desert where the hand of God is marked 
in indelible characters — all this affected the mind, and 
plunged into a melancholy reverie. 

The dance had lasted some time, and would have been 
probably prolonged, when the fierce and terrible war- 
ily of the Apaches re-echoed through the air. Shots 
were heard, and Indian horsemen rushed like lightning 
on the Gomanches, brandishing their weapons, and ut- 
tering terrible yells. Black Gat, at the head of more 
than five hundred warriors, had attacked the Gomanches. 

There was a firightful disorder and confusion. The 
women and children ran frantically in every direction, 
pursued by their ferocious enemies, who pitilessly scalped 
and massacred them, while the warriors collected, mostly 
badly armed, in order to attempt a desperate, but almost 
imposdble, resistance. 

The hunters, stationed, as we have'said, on the top of 
fhe hut whence they had witnessed the dance, found 
ihemaelTes in a most critical position. Fortunately for 

h2 
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them, thankB to their old habits as wood-rangers, they 
had not forgotten their weapons. 

Valentine understood the position at the first glance. 
He saw that, unless a miracle occurred, they were all 
lost. Placing himself with his comrades before the 
terrified maiden, to make her a rampart of his body, he 
resolutely cocked his rifie, and said to his Mends, in a 
firm voice :— 

'' Lads, the question is not about conquering, but we 
must all prepare to die here !" 

" We will," Don Pablo said haughtily. 

And with his clubbed rifle he killed an Apache who 
was trying to escalade the hut. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A HAin)-TO-HAin> TIGHT. 

Jjsf order to explain thoroughly to our readers the sudden 
attack on the Comanche yiUage, we are compelled to re« 
turn to Bed Cedar. 

Black Cat had left the council to proceed to the 
pirates, who were ready to follow him; but as 
Cedar had noticed that the agitation prevailing in th< 
camp on his arrival had increased instead of diminishin) 
he coidd not refrain from asking the Chief what it 
meant, and what had* happened. 

Black Cat hastened to satisfy htm by narrating th< 
miraculous flight of Dona Clara, who had disappei 
with her companions, and no one could imagine wl 
had become of them. Since the morning, the most ex« 
perienced waiTiois of the tribe had been on the set 
but had discovered nothing. Red Cedar was &r 
suspecting that the maiden he had left in his camp 
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fhe one so eagerly sought by the Apaches. He reflected 
for some moments. 

" How many "white men were there ?" he asked. 

" Three." 

" Was there no one else with them ?" 

" Yes," the Chief said, frowning, and his eyes flashing 
with fury. " There were also two Eed-skin warriors, 
one of them a cowardly Coras, a renegade of his nation." 

« Very good," Red Cedar answered. " The Chief will 
lead me to the council, and I will tell them where the 
prisoners are." 

''My brother knows it, then?" Black Cat asked, 
quickly. 

Hed Cedar threw his rifle on his back, whistled softly, 
but gaye no answer. 

They reached the council lodge. Bed Cedar, taking 
the responsibility on himself, undertook to answer the 
questions addressed to him by the Indians. Since Black 
Cat's departure, not a word had been uttered in the 
council.. The Indians were patiently awaiting the result 
of the prombes made by the Chief. The latter resumed 
his place at the council fire ; and, addressing the other 
Sachems, said — 

*'Here are the white hunters." 

**Very good," an old warrior answered, "let them 
speak, we hear." 

Bed Cedar advanced, and, leaning on his rifle, he took 
the word, at a sign from Black Cat. 

"ICy red brothers," he said, in a clear and marked 
Toice, '' are all as wearied as ourselves by the continual 
attacks of that coyote who belongs to no nation, or no 
colour, and who is called the Son of Blood. If they will 
4QI0W themselves to be guided by the experience of a 
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man who has, for many years, been thoroughly ao- 
quainted with the tricks and villany of which that maa 
is capable, before long, in spite of the disposing force he 
has at his command, they will have driven him dis- 
gracefully from the prairies, and compelled him to le- 
cross the frontier, abandoning for ever the rich huntiiig 
grounds over which he pretends to reign as a master.*' 

«We await till our brother has explained himself 
more clearly, with frankness, and without equivoca- 
tion," Black Cat interrupted him. 

*' That is what I am about to do,*' the squatter went 
on. '' The prisoners you made were precious to you, 
because there was a white woman among them. You 
allowed them to escape, and must capture them again. 
They will be important hostages for you." 

'' My brother does not tell us where these prisoners^ 
have sought shelter." 

Bed Cedar shrugged his shoulders. 

** That is, however, very easy to know. The pri-^ 
Bonera had only ooe spot where they could obtain a 
refuge, before reaching the frontier." 

'' And that is?" Black Cat asked. 

*^ The great summer village of the Comanches of the 
mountains, the most faithful allies of Bloodson, the sons 
of Unicom, that nation which has renounced the faith 
of its fathers, to become completely dependent on the 
Whites, and to whom you ought to send petticoats. 
Hence you need not seek your prisoners elsewhere^ for 
fhey are there." 

The Indians, struck by the correctness of this r^saaon* 
ing, gave unequivocal marks of approval, and prepared 
to listen with greater interest to what the hunter had 
««till to say to them. 



' 
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"My brother most, therefore, do two tlungs/' the 
' squatter continued ; '' first, surprise the Comanche's 
Tillage, and, secondly, march immediately against Blood- 
son." 

"Good," Stanapat said, ''my brother is a wise man; 
I bave known him a long time ; his advice is good ; but 
the teocaU inhabited by Bloodson is well defended. In 
what way will my brother set about seizing it ?" 

*'My brother will listen," Eed Cedar continued. "I 

have ten bold hunters with me ; but I have left eighty^ 

all armed with good rifles, on an island of the endless 

river where tiiey are encamped, which are awaiting my 

return. The detachment intended to attack the teocali 

will invest it on all sides, though the warriors will not 

let themselves be seen ; during that time I will accom- 

paBy Black Cat and his tribe to the Comanche village. 

As soon SB the prisoners have fallen into our hands, I 

will go and fetch my young men from the island where 

1 left them, and return with them and Black Cat to help 

^J brother in seizing the teocali, which cannot resist 
us.'* 

This promise, made in a loud and firm voice, produced 
^ the effect the squatter expected. The Indians, dream- 
^g of the immense pillage they could indulge in, and 
the incalculable wealth collected at the spot, had only 
one desure, to seize the teocaU as speedily as possible. 
Still, through the Indian stoicism, none of the paQsions 
boiling in their veins were displayed in their faces, and 
it was in a cold and calm voice that Black Cat thanked 
Aed Cedar and told him he could withdraw while the 
chiefs deliberated on what he had brought before them. 
•Rie squatter bowed and left the council| followed by 
his companions. 
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" Well," the Gazelle asked him, " what do you fancy 
the Bed-skins will do ?'* 

"Do not be uneasy, Senorita," the squatter answered 
with a most meaning smile, " I know the Indians ; the 
plan I have submitted to them is too simple, and offers 
too many advantages for tbem to decline it ; I can assure 
you beforehand that they will foUo^ it exactly." 

" Is it far from here to the Comanche village ?" 

" No," the other said emphatically ; *' by starting at 
once we should reach it this evening." 

The girl gave vent to a sigh of satisfaction, and a vivid 
blush suffused her charming face. Red Cedar, who was 
watching her aside, could not refrain from muttering to 
himself : 

" I must have the solution of Hke enigma ere long." 

They returned to the tent. 

In the Council of the Chiefs all happened exactly as 
Bed Cedar had foreseen : after a short deliberation, re- 
ferring more to the mode of execution than to the plan 
itself, it was adopted unanimously. 

An hour later, all was movement in the camp ; the 
warriors rose to join Che detachments and form squadrons; 
there was an indescribable confusion. At length calm 
was gradually restored, the two war parties started in 
the directions proposed by Bed Cedar, and soon, of the 
crowd of warriors who had been yelling and dancing in 
the camp, only thirty remained ["to receive the warriors 
as they, arrived* 

Black Cat placed himself at the head of his band, 

followed by the pirates. The Apaches started for the 

Comanohe village in Indian file, at their peculiar pace, 

whioh a trotting horse finds difficulty in keeping up 

ith. The greatest silence and caution prevailed in the 
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ranks, and it seemed as if the Apaches did not wish to 
be heard eyen by the birds. 

"With extraordinary dexterity, of which the Indians 
alone are capable, each m^arched in the other's footsteps 
80 exactly that it looked as if only one person had gone 
along the path, carrying their care to such an extent as 
to stoop for fear of grazing the branches, and avoiding 
any contact with the shrubs. They marched as far as 
was possible on broken earth or rocks, that their traces 
might be less visible, making detours after detours, 
and returning a dozen times to the same spot, for the 
purpose of so thoroughly confusing their trail, that it 
would be impossible to discover it. 

When they reached the bank of a stream, instead of 
crossing it at right angles, they followed or went up it 
for a considerable distance, not landing again till the 
soil was hard enough not to take the marks of their 
fbotsteps. They did all this with exemplary patience 
without checking their speed, and still advancing to the 
object they had chosen. 

They found themselves at about half-past six in the 
evening at the top of a hill, whence the summer village 
of the Comanches cou|d be perceived scarce two miles 
distant. The sound of tiie songs and chichikou^s 
reached the Apaches at intervals, thus telling them that 
their enemies were rejoicing and celebrating some cere- 
mony without any suspicion of a sudden attack. The 
Indians halted and consulted as to their final measures. 

The Comanches have Wo sorts of villages, summer 
and winter. The latter are built with care, and some 
regularity. Their houses are of two storeys, well ar- 
ranged, light, and even elegant. But the Comanches 
are birds of prey, continually exposed to invasions, and 
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menaoiDg their enemies with them: henoe they coa* 
struct their villages on the point of rocks, exactly like 
eagles' nests, and seek all means to render them im- 
pregnable. The most cnrious village we have seen it 
formed by two lofty pyramids, standing on either side of 
a ravine, and oonneoted by a bridge some distance up. 
These pyramids are about four hundred and twenty-five 
feet long by one hundred and forty-eight wide : at they 
rise this width diminishes ; and the total height is about 
eighty-six feet. These two villages, divided into eight 
floors, contain Ave hundred inhabitants, who are enabled 
to defend themselves against a swarm of enemies, from 
these extraordinary fortresses. 

In the Comanche winter villages the door is not on 
the ground floor, as in Europe and civilized oountriea* 
The Comanche, when he wishes to enter his house» placet 
a ladder against the side, mounts on thereof, and thence 
descends by a trap to the lower floors. When the ladder 
is once drawn up, it is impossible to enter the house. 

The pueblo of Aronco is situated on the summit of a 
scarped rock, over a precipice several hundred feet in 
depth. The inhabitants only enter by means of laddersi 
as is the case in some Swiss villages : but in time of 
war the ladders disappear, and the pueblo can only be 
reached by notches cut at regular distances in the rooL 

The summer villages are only constructed ,for habitik 
tion in fine weather, or peace timeS| to facilitate getting 
in the crops and the chace : so soon as the first ftest 
arrives, or a sound of war is heard, they are immediately 
deserted. 

All the summer villages are alike : the one to which 
we allude here, was surrounded by palisades and e 
wide ditch i but the fortifications, which had not been 
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kept up> were in a complete state of dilapidation : the 
ditoh was filled up at several spots^ and the palisades^ 
torn down by the squaws to light fires, ojSered^ at many 
places, a convenient passage for assailants. 

The Apaches wished to descend into the plain, unno- 
ticed by the inhabitants ; which would have been diffi« 
colt, almost impossible, for European troops : but the 
Indians, whose wars are only one succession of surprises 
and ambushes, know how to surmount such difficulties. 

It was arranged that the band, divided into three 
detachments, the first commanded by Slack Cat, the 
■econd by another chief, and the third by Bed Cedar, 
ahould crawl down the hill side, while the few men left 
to guard the horses would come up when the village 
was invaded. 

This settled, Black Cat had torches prepared. When 
all was ready, the three detachments lay down on tho 
ground, and the descent of the hill began. Assuredly, a 
man standing sentry in the place could not have suspected 
that more than five hundred waxriors were marching on 
the village, crawling in the lofty grass like serpents, not 
even making tho branches or leaves under which they 
crept oscillate, and keeping such order in their march 
that they always formed froi>t. 

The descent lasted more than an hour, and as soon as 
the plain was reached tho greatest difficulty was sur* 
mounted; for owing to the height of the plants and 
bushes, it was almost impossible for them to be per* 
ceived. At length, gaining ground inch by inch, after 
surmounting enormous obstacles and difficulties, they 
leaohed the palisade. 

The first to arrive was Black Cat, who imitated the 
of the coyote. Two similar signals answered him^ 
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uttered by the chiefs of the other detachments, who had 
also arrived. Black Cat, now confident of being vigour- 
ously supported by his friends, seized his war whistle, 
and prodaced from it a shrill and piercing sound. 

All the Indians rose as one man, and, bounding like 
tigers, rushed on the village, uttering their formidable 
war-cry. They entered by three sides simultaneouslyy 
driving before them the terrified population ; who, taken 
unawares, fied in every direction, howling with terror. 

Some of the Apaches, as soon as they got in, lit their 
torches, and threw them on the straw roofs of the callis. 
The huts immediately caught, and the fire spreading 
around, served as the vanguard of the Apaches, who 
excited it with everything they could lay hands on. 

The unhappy Comanches, surprised in the middle of 
a ceremony, surrounded by a belt of fire, and attacked 
on all sides by their ferocious enemies, who were killing 
and scalping women and children, suffered from the 
most profound despair, and only offered a weak re- 
sistance to this fierce assault. In the meanwhile the fire 
spread further. The village became a burning furnace; 
the heated air was oppressive to breathe, and masses of 
sparks and smoke, driven by the wind, blinded and 
burnt the eyes. 

The hunters, on the roof of the calli, defended them- 
selves desperately, not hoping to escape, but wishing, 
at least, to sell their lives dearly. They were already 
Burrounded by the flames which met over their heads^ 
and yet they did not dream of giving ground. 

8till, when the first moment of terror had passed, a 
band of Comanche warriors had succeeded in imiting, 
and offered a most obstinate resistance to the Apaches. 
All at once. White Gazelle, with flashing eye, suffused 
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face, clenched teeth, and blanched lips, rushed forward, 
followed by Eed Cedar and the pirates, who followed at ^ 
her heels. 

" Surrender," she cried to Valentine. 

" Coward !" the latter replied, who took her for a 
man ; " here is my answer !" 

And he £red a pistol at the girl. The bullet passed 
through Orson's arm, who uttered a yell of pain, and 
rushed madly into the medley. 

" Surrender ! I say again," the girl went on, ** you 
must see that you will be killed." 

'^ No ! a hundred times no," Valentine shouted. *' I 
will not surrender." 

The Gazelle, by a prodigious effort, reached the wall 
of the calli, and by the help of her hands and feet, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the roof before her intention was 
suspeoted. With the energy and fierceness of a tiger, 
she bounded on Dona Clara, seized her round the waist, 
and put a pistol to her forehead. 

" Now, wiJl you surrender ?" she said furiously. 

*' Take care, Nina ; take care," Sandoval shouted. 

It was too late : Curumilla had felled her with the 
butt-end of his rifle. The pisates rushed to her aid, but 
Valentine and his Mends repulsed them. A horrible 
hand-to-hand combat began over the body of the girl, 
who lay senseless on the ground. 

Valentine took a scrutinising glance around him; 
with a moyement swift as thought he caught up Dona 
Clara, and, leaping from the calli, he fell into the midst 
of a detachment of Comanches, who welcomed him witii 
shouts of joy. Without loss of time the hunter laid the 
maiden, who was half-dead with terror, on the ground^ 
and placing himself at the head of the warriors, he mad^^ 
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SO suceessfal a charge, that the Apaches, surprifled in 
their turn, were compelled to give ground. Bon Pablo 
and the others then rejoined the hunters. 

" By Jove ! it is warm work/' said the Frenchman, 
whose hair and eyebrows were scorched. *' Oar friend, 
Bed Cedar, has brought this on us. I was decidedly 
wrong in not killing him." 

In the meanwhile, the Comanches had recovered from 
ther terror ; the warriors had found arms and assumed 
the offensive. Not only did the Apaches no longer ad- 
vance, but at yarious points they began falling back, 
inch by inch, it is true ; but it was already a retreat 
The pirates, rendered desperate by the wound of their 
darling child, surrounded her, and tried in vain to recal 
her to life. Bed Cedar alone still fought at the head of 
the Apaches, and performed prodigies of valour. 

Kight had set in, and the combat was still going on 
by the sinister glare of the fire. Valentine took Petfao- 
nista aside, and whispered a few words. 

" Good,'* the Chief answered ; *^ my brother Lmi great 
warrior : he will save my nation." 

And he straightway disappeared, making some of his 
men a sign to follow him. 

Dona Clara was not long despondent ; when the first 
effect of terror had passed, she rose and seized a pistoL 

*' Do not trouble yourself more about me,'' she said to 
Valentine and her brother. '' Do your duty as brave 
hunters : if I am attacked, I can defend myself." 

** I will remain by your side,*' said Shaw, giving her 
a passionate glance. 

''Be it so," she answered, with a smile; ''hence- 
forth I shall be in safety." 

The Comanohes had intrenched themselves with, iheir 
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flqnaws in the great square of the village, where the 
flames did not affect them greatly. Indeed, the wretched 
callis had not taken long to bum ; the fire was already 
expiring for lack of nourishment, and they were fighting 
on a heap of cinders. 

Valentine, while fighting in the first ranks of his 
allies, contented himself with holding the positions he 
had succeeded in occupying, and did not attempt^to re- 
pulse the Apaches. All at once the war-cry of the 
Comanches, mingled with a formidable hurrah, sounded 
in the rear of the Apaches, who were attacked with in- 
credible fury, 

^* Bloodson ! Bloodson !" the Apaches shouted, at- 
tacked with extraordinary terror. 

It was, in truth, the stranger, who, followed by Don 
Viguel, General Ibanez, TJnicom, and all his comrades, 
rushed like a whirlwind on the Apaches. Valentine 
gave vent to a shout of joy in response to the hurrah of 
his friends^ and rushed forward at the head of his war- 
nors. From this moment the medley became horribles 
it was ^0 longer a combat, but a butchery, an atrocious 
oaitiage! 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

hf order fully to comprehend the ensuing facts, we are 
constrained to relate here an event which occurred about 
twenty years before our story commences. 

At that remote period Texas belonged, if not de facto, 
Btin de jure, to Mexico. Marvellously situated on the 
Mexican Gulf,*endowed with a temperate climate and a 
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fertile soil, which, if tickled with a spade, laughs with 
a harvest, Texas is assuredly one of the richest countries 
in the New World. Hence, the Goyemment, foresee- 
ing the future of this proyince, did all in its power to 
populate it. 

Unfortunately, it effected very little, incapahle as it 
was of populating even Mexico. Still, a considerahle 1 
number of Mexicans went across and settled in Texas. 

Among the men who let themselves be tempted by '] 
the magic promises of this virgin soil were two brothers, \ 
Don Stefano and Don Pacheco de Irala, belonging to 
one of the best families in the province of Nuevo-Leon. 
The active part they played in the war of independence 
had ruined th^m, and not obtaining from the liberals, 
after the triumph of their cause, the reward they had a 
right to expect for the services they had rendered — Don 
Gregorio, their father, having even paid with his life for 
his attachment to the party — they had no other resource 
but settling in Mexico, a new country, in which they 
had hopes of speedily re-establishing their fortunes. 

Owing to their thorough knowledge of agriculture, 
and their intelligence, they soon gave a considerable 
extension to their settlement, which they had the plea- 
sure of seeing daily grow more prosperous, in defiance of 
Indians, buffaloes, tempests, and illness. The hacienda 
del Papagallo (Parrot farm), inhabited by the two bro- 
thers, was, like all the houses in this coimtry, which are 
continually exposed to the inroads of the savages, a 
species of fortress built of carved stone and surrounded 
by a thick and embrasured wall, with a gun at each 
comer : it stood on the top of a rather lofty hill, and 
commanded the plain for a considerable distance. 

Don Pacheco, the elder of the two brothers, was mar- 
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Tied and had two danghters^ little creatures scarce tbree 
years of age, whose joyous cries and ravishing smiles 
jfilled the interior of the hacienda with gaieiy. Hardly 
lihree leagues from the farm was another, occupied by 
jITorthern Americans, adventurers of more than dubious 
i«onduGt, who had come to the country no one knew 
how^ and who, since they inhabited it, led a mysteri- 
ously problematical existence, which gave birth to the 
I strangest and most contradictory reports about them. 

It was whispered that, under the guise of peaceful 
&rmers, these men maintained relations with the ban- 
dits who flocked into the country from every side, and 
that they were the secret chiefs of a dangerous associa- 
tion of malefactors, who had ravaged the country for 
several years past with impunity. On several occasions 
the two brothers had disputes with these unpleasant 
neighbours about cattle that had disappeared, and other 
peccadillos of the same nature. In a word, they lived 
with ikem on the footing of an armed peace. 

A few days previous to the period to which this chap* 
ter refers, Don Pacheco had a sharp altercation with one 
of these Americans of the name of Wilkes, about several 
slaves the fellow tried to seduce from the hacienda, and 
the result was, that Don Pacheco, naturally hot-tem- 
pered, gave him a tremendous horsewhipping. The 
other swallowed the insult without making any attempt 
to revenge himself; but he had withdrawn, muttering 
the most terrible threats against Don Pacheco. 

Still, as we have said, the affair had no further con- 
sequences. I^early a month had passed^ and the brothers 
had heard nothing from their neighbours. On the 
evening of the day on which we take up our narrative^ 
Don Ste&no, mounted on a mustang, was preparing tc^ 
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leave the hacienda, to ride to Naeogdoches, where im» 
portant biuiiiess called him. 

'' Then, yon are really going >" Don Pacheeo said. 

" At once : you know that I put off the jonmey as- 
long as I conld." 

*' How long do you expect to be absent 7" 

" Four days, at the most.** 

** Good: we shall not expect yon, then, before." 

" Oh, it is very possible I may return sooner." 

" VHij so ?" 

'' ShaUI tellyoa ? Well^ Ido not feeleasyinmy mind.**^ 

** What do yon mean ?" 

" I am anxious, I know not why. Hany times I 
have left you, brother, for longer journeys than this—" 

" Well ?" Don Pacheeo interrupted him. 

*' I never felt before as I do at this moment.** 

** You startle me, brother. What is the matter with 
you?*' 

'* I could not explain it to you. I have a foreboding 
of evil. In spite of myself, my heart is contracted aa 
leaving you.** 

''That is strange," Don Pacheeo muttered, suddenly 
becoming thoughtful. '' I did not dare confesB it i> 
you, brother ; but I have just the same feeling as your- 
self, and am afraid I know not why.^ 

'' Brother,*' Don Stefano replied in a gloomy rdeo, 
** you know how we love each other. Since our iallier's 
death, we have constantly shared everything— joy and 
sorrow, fortune or reverses. Brother, this foreboding is 
sent ns from Heaven. A great danger threatens us." 

''Perhaps so," Don Pacheeo said sadly. 

"Listen, brother," Don Stefano remarked, resolntely.^ 
'* I will not go." 
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And be made a movement to dismount, but bis bro* 
tber cbecked bim. 

" 1^0," be said, " we are men. We must not tben let 
ourselves be conquered by fbolisb tbougbts, wbicb are 
only cbimeras produced by a diseased imagination." 

*' No. I prefer to remain here a few days longer." 

" Tou told me yourself tbat your interests claim your 
presence at I^acogdocbes. Go, but return as soon as 
possible, 

Tbere was a silence, during whicb the brothers re- 
flected deeply. The moon i^^se pallid and mournful on 
the horizon. 

" That Wflkes is a villain," Don Stefano went on ; 
** who knows whether he is not awaiting my departure 
to attempt on the hacienda one of those terrible 
expeditions of which he is accused by the public 
voice ?" 

Don Pacheco began laughing, and, stretching out his 
band in the direction of the farm, whose white walls 
stood out cleaily on the dark blue sky, he said : — 

** The Papagallo has too hard sides for those bandits. 
Go in peace, brother, they will not venture it." 

" May Heaven grant it !" Don Stefano murmured, 

** Oh, those men are cowards, and I inflicted a well- 
merited punishment on the scoundrel." 

" Agreed." 

"Well?" 

" It's precisely because those men are cowards that I 
fear them. Canarios ! I know as well as you that they 
will not dare openly to attack you." ^ 

*' "What have I to fear, then ?" Don Pacheco inter- 
rupted him. 

" Treachery, Iwrother." 
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''Why, have I not five handred devoted peons on the 
hacienda ? Go without fear, I tell yon/' 

"You wish it?" 

** I insist on it." 

" Good-bye, then," Don Stefano said, stifling a sigh. 
** Good-bye, brother, till we meet again." 

Don Stefano dug his spurs into his horse's flanks, 
and started at full speed. For a long time his brother 
followed the rider's outline on the sandy road, tiil iie 
turned a corner, and Don Pacheco re-entered tiie 
hacienda with an anxious Jieart. 

Don Stefano, stimulated by the vague alarm that op- 
pressed him, only stopped the absolutely necessary pe- 
riod at Nacogdoches to finish his business, and hurried 
back scarce two days after his departure. Strangely 
enough, ^e nearer he drew to the farm the greater his 
anxiety grew, though it was impossible for him to ex- 
plain the causels of the feeling. 

Around home all was tranquil — the sky, studded 
with an infinite number of glistening stars, spread over 
his head its dome of azure. At intervals, the howling 
of the coyote was mingled with the hoarse lowing of the 
bufialoes, or the roars of the jaguars in quest of prey. 

Don Stefano still advanced, bowed over his horse's 
neck, with pale forehead and heaving chest, listening to 
the numerous sounds of the solitude^ and trying to 
pierce with vivid glance the darkness that hid from 
him the point to which he was hurrying with the 
speed of a tornado. 

After a ride of six houvs, the Mexican suddenly ut- 
tered a yell of agony, as he violently pulled up his 
panting steed. Before him the hacienda del Papajallo 
appeared, surrounded l^ a belt of flames. The magnifi- 
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cent boildiog was now only a shapeleBS pile of smoking 
ruinsy reflectisg its ruddy flames on the sky for a conr 
siderable difitance. 

<< My brother ! my brother!" Son Ste&mo shrieked 
in his despair. 
, And he rushed into the furnace. 
A mournful silence brooded oyer the hacienda. At 
every step the Mexican stumbled over corpses half-oon- 
snmed by the flames and horribly mutilated. Mad with 
grief and rage, with his hair and clothes burned by the 
flames that enveloped him. Son Ste&no continued his 
researches. 

What was he seeking in this accursed charnel-house ? 
He did not himself know, but still he sought. Not a 
shriek, not a sigh ! On all sides the silence of death ! 
That terrible silence which makes the heart leap, and 
ices the bravest man with fear ! 

What had taken place during Son Stefano's absence? 
— what enemy had produced tiiese ruins in a few short 
hours? 

The first beams of dawn were beginniog to tinge the 
horizon with their fugitive opaline tints, and the sky 
gradually assumed that ruddy hue which announces 
Eun-rise. Son Stefano had passed the whole night in 
vain and sterile researches; and though he had con- 
stantly interrogated the ruins, they remained dumb. 

The Mexican, overcome by grief, and compelled to 
acknowledge his impotence, gave Heaven a glance of 
reproach and despair, and throwing himself on the cal- 
dned ground, he hid his face in his hands, and wept ! 
The sight of this young, handsome, brave man weeping 
silently over the ruins whose secret he had been unable 
to discover, must have been heartrending. " 
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Suddenly, Don Stefano started up, with flashing ey^, 
and a face on which an indomitable energy was im- 
printed. 

'' Oh !" ^e shouted, in a voice that resembled the howl 
of a wild beast, " yengeance ! vengeance !" 

A voice that seemed to issue from the tomb answered 
his, and Don Stefano turned round with a shudder. 
Two yards from him, his brother, pale, mutilated, and 
bleeding, was leaning against a flEdlen wall, like a spectre. 

** Ah !" the Mexican exclaimed, as he rushed toward 
him, 

"You come too late, brother,*' the wounded man 
murmured, in a voice choking with the death-rattle. 

''Oh, I will save you, brother,'^ Don Stefano said, 
desperately: 

''N^o,*' Don Pacheco replied sadly, shaking his head, 
•'I am dying, brother; your forebodings did not decdve 
you." 

"Hope!" 

And, raising his brother in his powerful arms, he 
prepared to pay him that attention which his condition 
seemed to demand.^ 

''I am dying, I tell you — all is useless," Don Paoheco 
continued, in a voice that momentarily grew weaker ; 
" listen to me." 

« Speak !'• 

"Say that you will avenge me, brother ?" the dying 
man asked, his eye emitting a fierce flash. 

"I will avenge you,*' Don Stefiino answered; "I 
swear it by our Saviour !" 

** Good ! I have been assassinated by men dressed as 

Apache Indians, but among them I fancied I recog- 
'zed — " 
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*^ "Wilkes^ the Bquatter, and Samuel, his accomplice.'* 
** Enough ! "where is jrour wife ?" 
''Dead! my daughters — save themT' Don Pacheco 
murmured. 

*' Where are they ?" 
" Carried off hy the handits/' 
'' Oh t I will discoyer them, even if hidden in the 
bowels of the earth \ Did you not recognize any one 
eber 

*' Yes^ yes, one more/' the dying man said^ in an 
■almost unintelligible yoice. 

Don Stefano bent over his brother in order to hear 
more distinctly. 

'* Who ? tell me — ^brother, speak in Heaven's name !'* 
The wounded man made a supreme effort* 
-" There was another maD, formerly a peon of ours/'j 
*^ His name ?'' Don Stefano asked, eagerly* 
Don Pacheco was growing weaker, his face had as- 
sumed an earthy hue, and his eyes could no longer 
distinguish objects. 

'' I cannot remember/' he sighed rather than said; 
'* one word, only one, brother.** 
^' Yes, listen — ^it is Sand — ah !'* 
He suddenly fell back, uttering a terrible cry, and 
•clutching at his brother's arm ; he writhed in a final 
-convulsion, and all was over. 

Don Stefano knelt by his brother's corpse, embraced 
it tenderly, piously closed its eyes, and then got up. 
He dug a grave with his machete among the smoking 
ruins of the hacienda, in which he laid his brother's 
l)ody. When this sacred duty was performed, he ad- 
dressed an ardent prayer to the Deity in behalf of the 
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fiiiifiil man who was about to appear before His judg- 
ment seat, and then, stretching out his arms over the 
tomby he said in a loud and marked yoice — 

** Sleep in peace, brother, sleep in peace. I promise 
you a glorious revenge." 

Don Stefiano slowly descended the hill, found his 
horse, which had spent the night in nibbling the young 
tree shoots, and started at a gallop, after giving a parting 
glance to these ruins, under which all his happiness 
lay buried. 

No one ever heard of Don Stefano again in Texas : 
was he dead too, without taking that vengeance which 
he had sworn to achieve? no one could say. The 
Americans had also disappeared since that awfol night 
and left no sign. In these primitive countries things are 
soon forgotten : life there passes away so rapidly, and 
is so foil of strange incidents, that the events of the mor- 
row obliterate the remembrances of those of the eve* 
Ere long the population of Texas had completely for- 
gotten this terrible catastrophe. 

Every year, however, a man appeared on the hill 
where the hacienda once stood, whose ruins the lux- 
uriant vegetation of the country had long ago over- 
grown; this man seated himself on the silent ruins, 
and passed the whole night with his face buried in his 
hands, 

"What did he there?" 

" Whence did he come ?•* 

« Who was he ?" 

These three questions ever remained unanswered, for 
at daybreak the stranger rode off again, not to return 
tiU the following year on the anniversary of the frightful 
tragedy. One strange fact was proved, however, after 
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every "visit paid by this man — one, two, even three, hor- 
ribly mutilated human heads were found lying on the 
bilL 

What demoniac task was this incomprehensible being 
performing ? was it Don Stefano pursuing his vengeance ? 

We shall probably see presently. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

EXPLA.NATOKY. 

Wjb are compelled to retrograde a short distance in our 
story, in order to explain to the reader the arrival of 
that help which in an instant altered the face of the 
fight, and saved Yalentine and his friends from captivity, 
probably frc** death. 

Unicom carefully watched the movements of Bed 
Cedar and his band ; since the pirate's arrival on the 
desert he had not once let him out of sight. Hidden 
in the chapparal on the river bank, he had been an un- 
seen spectator of the bandits' fight with the hunters ; 
but, with that caution which forms the basis of the 
Indian character, he had left his friends perfect liberty 
to act as they thought proper, ivith the design of inter- 
fering when necessary. 

When he saw the pirate disarmed, and reduced to 
his last shifts, he considered it useless to follow him 
longer, and proceeded in the direction of his village, 
to assemble his Warriors, and go at their head to attack 
the camp of the Scalp-hunters. 

The Comanche Chief was alone with his squaw, 
from whom he scarce]iy ever separated ; they were both 
galloping along the bank of the Gila, being carefal to 
hide themselves among the brushwood, when suddenly 
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deafening cries, mingled mth shots, and the hasty gallop 
of a horse, struck their ears. 

Unicom made his companion a signal to halt, and 
dismonnted ; then, cautiously crawling among the trees^ 
he glided like a serpent through the tall grass to the 
skirt of the chapparal which sheltered him. On reaching 
this point he cautiously rose on his knees and looked out. 

A man, bearing a fainting woman across his saddle- 
bow, was coming up at full speed; in the distance 
several Indian warriors, doubtless wearied of an useless 
pursuit, were slowly retiring, while the fagitive rapidly 
drew nearer TJnicom. 

The Chief perceived at the first glance that he was 
a white. On arriving within a short distance of the 
spot where he lay in ambush, the new comer looked 
round several times nervously; then he dismounted, 
took the female in his arms, laid her tenderly on the 
grass, and ran to the river to fill his hat with water. 
It was Harry, the Canadian hunter, and the female 
was Ellen. 

So soon as he had gone off, TJnicom started firom his 
hiding-place, giving his wife a sign to follow him, and 
both approached the maiden, who was lying senseless 
on the ground. Sunbeam knelt by the side of the 
American girl, gently raised her head, and began paying 
her those delicate attentions of which women alone 
possess tho secret. Almost immediately after, Harry 
tan up ; but at the sight of the Indian he hurriedly 
dropped his hat, and drew a pistol from his girdle. 

*'Wah!" Unicom said quickly, "my pale brother 
need not pull out his weapons — I am a friend/' 

" A firiend ?" Harry replied, illhumouredly ; " can a 
Hed-skin warrior be the friend of a white man ?*' 



r 
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The Chief crossed his arms on his broad chesty and 
boldly walked up to the hunter. 

'^ I was hidden ten paces from jou/' he said ; *' had I 
been an enemy, the Pale-face would have been dead ere 



now," 



The Canadian shook his head, 

"That is possible/' he said; '^may heaven grant 
that you speak frankly, for the struggle I have gone 
through in saving this poor girl has so exhausted me 
that I could not defend her against you/' 

" Good !'' the Indian continued, '* she has nothing to 
fear; Unicom is Chief of his nation, when he gives 
his word he must be believed." 

And he honestly offered his hand to the hunter. The 
latter hesitated for a moment, then suddenly forming a 
resolution, he cordially pressed the hand, saying — 

"I believe you, Chief; your name is known to me; 
you have the reputation of a wise man and brave war* 
nor, so I trust to you ; but I implore you to help me in 
recovering this unhappy gicL" 

Sunbeani gently raised her head, and gave the hunter 
a glance of tender sympathy, as she said in her har- 
monious voice— 

" The pale Tirgin runs no danger, in a few minutes 
die will come to herself again ; my brother may be at 
^ ease." 

" Thanks, thanks, young woman," the Canadian said. 
Warmly ; " the hope you give me fills me with joy ; I 
<^ now think about avenging my poor Dick." 

"What does my brother mean?'* the Chief asked, 
^^rized at the flash of fury from the hunter's dark eye. 

The latter, reassured as to the state of his companion, 
^d attracted by the open and honest reception the 
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Indian gave him, did not hesitate to confide to him not 
only what had occurred to himself, but also the causes 
^vhich had brought him into this deserted country. 

*'Now," he said in the close, "I have only one de- 
sire— to place this girl in security, and then avenge my 
Iriend." 

The Indian had listened unmoved and without inter- 
ruption to the hunter's long story. "When he had 
finished he seemed to reflect for some minutes, and then 
answered the Canadian, as he laid his hand on his 
shoulder— 

" Then my brother wishes to take vengeance on the 
Apaches ?'* 

" Yes !" the hunter exclaimed ; " so soon as this girl 
is in a safe place I will go on their trail/' 

''Ah!" the Indian said, as he shook his head, ''one 
man cannot fight with fifty." 

" I do not care for the number of my enemies so long 
as I can come up with them." 

XJnicom gave the daring young man an admiring 
glance. 

" Good !" he said, " my brother is brave — ^I will help 
him to his vengeance." 

At this moment Ellen partly opened her eyes. 

" Where am I ?" she murmured. 

"Reassure yourself, Ellen," the hunter replied 5 "for 
the moment at least you have nothing to fear, as you 
are surrounded by friends." 

"Where is Dona Clara? I do not see her," she con- 
tinued, in a weak voice. 

** I will tell you presently, Ellen, what has happened 
to her," the hunter remarked. 

Ellen sighed and was silent; she understood that 
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Harry would not tell her freeli misfortune in her present 
state of weakness. Owing to Sunbeam's increasing atten- 
tions she^ howeyer, soon completely regained her senses. 

''Does my sister feel her strength returned?" the 
squaw asked her, anxiously. 

" Oh/' she said, " I am quite well now." 

Unicom looked fixedly at her. 

*' Yes," he said, " my sister is at present in a con- 
dition to travel. It is time to start, our road is loDg ; 
Sunbeam will give her horse to the pale virgin, that she 
may be able to follow us." 

'' Where do you intend taking us. Chief ?'* the hunter 
asked, with badly- veiled anxiety. 

<' Did not my brother say that he wished to avenge 
himself?" 

" Yes, I did." 

*' Well, he can follow me, and I will lead him to those 
vho will help him." 

" Hum," the Canadian muttered, " I require nobody 
for that." 

'* My brother is mistaken ; he requires allies, for the 
enemy he will have to fight is powerful.'* 

''That is possible ; but I should like to know these 
allies, at any rate ; I am not inclined to league myself 
with the viUanous bandits, who flock to the desert and 
dishonour our colour, I am a frank and honest hunter, 
for my part." 

** Hy brother has spoken well," the Chief answered, 
with a smUe ; " he can be at rest, and place entire con- 
fidence in those to whom I am ab«ut to lead him.'* 

" Who are they then ?" 

" One is the father of the maiden the Apaches have 
carried ofiP, the others — * 



it 
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** Stay, Chief/' the hunter quickly ezclaimed, ^'that 
is snfficienty I do not want to know the rest; we will 
start when you please, and I will follow you anywhere." 

''Good; my hrother will get the horses ready, while 
I give some indispensable orders to my squaw.'* 

Harry bowed in sign of acquiescence^ and deftly 
accomplished the task, while the Comanche took his 
wife aside, and conversed with her in a whisper. 

'' Now we will go," the Comanche said, as he re- 
turned to the hunter. 

" Does not Sunbeam accompany us ?'* Ellen asked. 

"No," the Chief answered laconically. 

The young Indian woman smiled pleasantly on the 
squatter's daughter, and gliding stealthily among the 
trees, disappeared almost instantaneously. The others 
mounted and started at a gallop in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The Comanche warrior fancied he knew wh»-e to find 
Valentine and his comrades, and hence went in a direct 
line to the teocali. 

After the trail-hunter's departure, Don Miguel and 
the other characters of our story, who remained ia 
Bloodson's fortress, continued to sleep peaceably for se- 
veral hours, and when they awoke, the sun was already 
high on the horizon. The haciendero and the General, 
fatigued by the emotions of the preceding day, and but 
little accustomed to desert life, had yielded to sleep like 
men who require to regain their strength ; when they 
opened their eyes, a plentiful meal awaited them. 

Several days passed without any incident. The stnn- 
ger, in spite of the cordiality of his reception, main- 
tained a certain degree of reserve with his guests* only 
speaking to them when it was absolutely necessary^ but 
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nerer seekiiig to begin with them one of those conver- 
saiioiiB in which people gradually forget themselves, and 
insensibly glide into confidential talk. There was some- 
thing £rigid about the manner of this strange man, 
which could not be explained, but which prevented any 
friendly relations. 

One evening, at the moment when Don Miguel and 
the General were preparing to lie down on the skins of 
wild beasts, which served as their bed, their host ap- 
proached them. Throngh the day the two gentlemen 
had noticed a certain agitation among the denizens in 
the teocali. An unusual excitement had prevailed, and 
it was plain that Bloodson was about to attempt one of 
those daring expeditions to which he was accustomed. 

Although the two Mexicans eagerly desired to know 
their host's projects, they were too much men of the 
world to question him, and restrained their curiosity 
while patiently awaiting an explanation which he would 
not fail soon to give them. 

" Good news, caballeros," he said, as he joined them. 

^' Oh, oh," the General muttered, '' that's a novel sort 
Cff froit hm." 

Son Miguel awaited their host's explanation. 

*'Oneof my Mends," Bloodson continued, "arrived 
hfiie this morning, accompanied by a Canadian hunter^ 
wiA Bed Cedar's daughter." 

At this unexpected news the Mexicans started with 
joj and surprise. 

** Ah," Don Miguel said, " she will be a precious hos* 
tage lor us." 

'*That is what I thought," Bloodson continued; 
** however, the poor child is perfectly innocent of her 
fftther's crimes ; and if she is at this moment in our 
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power, it is only because she wished to save your daugh- 
ter, Don Miguel." 

'' What do you mean ?" the haciendero asked, with 
an internal tremor, 

''You shall understand it/' Bloodson answered* 

And without any further preamble, he told his listen- 
ers all the details connected with the flight of the girls, 
which the reader already knows. When he had finished 
his narrative there was a moment's silence* 

" The position is a serious one," the General said, 
shaking liis head. 

'^ We must save our friends, at all risks," Don Miguel 
exclaimed, impetuously. 

'' That is my intention," said Bloodson ; " at present 
the position of a££airs is improved." 

** How so ?" the haciendero asked. 

'* Because it is better for Dona Clara to be a prisoner 
with the Apaches than with Eed Cedar." 

" That is true," Don Miguel observed. 

" How can we get her out of their clutches r" asked 
the General. 

'^ That does not embarrass me,'' Bloodson said :*' to- 
morrow, at daybreak, we will start with all our people, 
and go to TJnicom's village, who will join his warriors to 
ours, and then we will attack the Apaches in their Til- 
lage." 

"Yery good; but shall we be sure of finding my 
daughter at the village?" 

** In the desert everything is seen and known. Do 
you fancy that Don Valentine has remained inactive 
since he left us ? You may feel assured that he has long 
been on the trail of the young lady, if he has not already 
liberated her." 
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"May heaven grant it," the £stther remarked with a 
moumfal sigh ; '* but who will advise us of what he has 
done ?'• 

" Tfimselfj you may be convinced of that. Still, as 
we are a very long distance from the village where your 
daughter is probably confined, we must hasten to get 
nearer to her ; hence, my guests, get up your strength, 
for to-morrow will be a tiring day, I warn you. Now, 
permit me to wish you g^d night, and leave you, in order 
to give my final orders/* 

" One word more, I beg of you." 

''Speak." ^ 

" What do you intend doing with the girl whom a 
strange accident has thrown into your power ?" 

"1 do not know ; events will decide her fate : I shall 
regnlate my conduct by that of our common enemy." 

''You said yourself," Don Miguel continued, "that 
this girl is innocent of her father's crimes." 

Bloodson gave him a peculiar glance. 

"Do you not know, Don Miguel," he answered, in a 
hollow voice, " that in this world the innocent always 
suffer for the guilty ?" 

And, not adding a word further, he gave the Mexicans 
a profound bow, ^d slowly retired. The two gentlemen 
looked after him, as he gradually disappeared in the 
gloom of the teocali ; then they foil back on their beds 
<tespondingly, not daring to impart to each other the 
sorrowful thoughts that oppressed them. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

APAOHSS AVD COMAlTOHXfl. 

At day-break some forty horsemen, at whose head rode 
BloodsoOy Don Miguel Zarate, and General Ibane^ 
started in the direction of the Comanche village, guided 
by Unicom. In the midst of the band rode EUen, 
closely watched, and Harry, who would not leave her 
lor a moment, galloped by her side. 

The maiden had guessed, in spite of the att^tions 
offered her, or perhaps through them, that she was re- 
garded rather as a prisoner than a friend by the men 
who surrounded her. Hence, on leaving the teocali, she 
had given Harry a suppliant glance to remain by her 
side* The hunter had understood this glance, and, in 
spite of all thatBloodson urged to induce him to ride 
with him at the head of the party, he obstinately re- 
mained by Ellen's side. 

By a strange coincidence, at the very moment when 
the partizans, guided by Unicom, were leaving the teo- 
cali to go in search of news of their friends at the 
Comanche village, the latter were executing their mira- 
culous flight, had left the islet on which they had de- 
fended themselves so bravely, and, after boldly crossing 
the Apache camp, were also proceediog, though by a 
different route, to the same viUage. 

The march of a numerous party in the desert is gene- 
rally less rapid than that of a few men, and it is easy 
of explanation. Two or three men proceeding together, 
pass without difficulty anywhere, gliding through the 
chapparal, and following the track of wild beasts ; but 
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flome forty parsons compelled to adopt the Indian file, 
thatistosaj, march one after the other, along 'these 
problematical paths, scarce wide enough for one horse- 
man, are constrained to check their pace, and advance 
\7ith extreme precaution, especially on an expedition of 
the sort the partisans were now undertaking. 

Hence, in spite of all the diligence they displayed, 
tbey advanced but slowly« The ruddy disc of the sun 
Teas rapidly descending on the horizon, the shadow of 
the lofty trees was lengthening more and more, the even-. 
ing breeze was beginning to sough through the virgin 
forest, which extended for an enormous distance on the 
right of the travellers, while on the river bank the alU- 
gators were clumsily leaving the bed of mud in which 
they had been slothfully wallowing, and were regainbg 
the deep waters of the Gila. * 

The horses and riders, harassed by the fatigues of a 
long /ourney, were slowly dragging along, when Uni- 
com, who was about one hundred yards ahead, suddenly 
turned back and rejoined his comrades, who at once 
halted 

'' What is the matter ?" Bloodson asked, so soon a& 
the Chief found him ; ''hasngr brother seen anything 
that alarms him r" 

** Yes," the Indian laconically replied. 

"I am waiting for my brother to explain." 

'^Thedesert is not quiet," the Chief went on in a 
9^ve voice; ''the vultures and white-headed eagles 
are flying in long circles, the deer and bu£faloes are rest- 
less, the asshatas are bounding in every direction, and 
^e antelopes flying with all the speed of their limbs 
northward." 

Bloodson frowned and waited a moment ere he re* 

2 
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plied; the Mexicans examined him anxiously, but at 
length he raised his head. 

'* What do you conclude from these signs ?*' 

" This : the Apaches are crossing the prairie ; they 
are numerous, for the desert is disturbed for a yery con- 
siderable extent.'' 

** Why the Apaches sooner than others ?" Bloodson 
answered ; '' cannot the Woodrangers have produced the 
excitement you have noticed, as well as the Indians ?" 

The Comanche warrior shook his head in contradiction. 

*• They are Apaches," he said peremptorily; "this is 
not the season of the great hunts, the animals are not 
troubled by man at this period of the year. They 
know it, and do not desperately fly from him, as th^ 
are certain of not being pursued. The Woodrangers 
march alone, or only three or four together, employing 
precautions not to startle the game. But the Apaches 
are ignorant dogs, who, like the coyotes they resemble, 
continually assemble in large parties, and, instead of 
marching like men or warriors, pass like a hurricane 
over the prairie, burning, destroying, and devastating 
everything in their passage." 

" That is true," Bloodson muttered ; " your sagucity 
has not deceived you, Chief; only the Apaches can be 
near here." 

" Good ; and what will my brother do ?'* the Comanche 
asked. 

The stranger's eye flashed fire. 
" We wiU fight them," he said. 

The Indian gave an almost imperceptible shrug of his 
shoulders. 

" No," he said ; " that is no good ; we must not fight 
this moment." 
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" speak theOy in the devil's name/' the stranger ex- 
dalmed impatiently, '* and explain your plan to us." 

The Indian smiled, 

^' My brother is quick/' he said. 

Bloodson, ashamed of having given way to his tem- 
peTy had abready regained his coolness. 

" Pardon me, Chief," he said ; " I was wrong." 

And he held out his hand, which Unicom took and 
pressed warmly. 

" My brother is wise," he replied ; " I know that he 
did not wish to insult a friend." 

" Speak, Chief; time is slipping away ; explain your 
plan to me." 

** Behind that hill is Unicorn's village ; the warriors 
will remain here while he advances alone, in order to 
know what is going on." 

" Good J my brother can go ; we will wait." 

In the desert, long conversations are not the fashion ; 
moments are too precious to be lost in vain words. The 
Indian set spurs to his horse and went off, and he soon 
disappeared from their sight. 

" What do you think of what the Chief has just told 
ns ?" the Oeneral asked. 

** It is very serious," the stranger answered ; " the 
Indians have an extraordinary skill for discovering what 
goes on in the desert : they have an infallible instinct 
which never deceives them. This man is one of the 
most intelligent I know. I am only acquainted with 
two men in the world capable of contending with him— 
that frightful scoundrel, Bed Cedar, and Don Yalentine, 
that French hunter whom the Indians themselves have 
enmamed the Trail Hunter." 

'•' Ah!" Don Miguel said, "then your opinion is-r?" 
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'' That we must await the result of the step TTnicorn 
is taking at this moment ; his village is only an hoar's 
march at the most from the spot where we now are.** 

" Bat, in that case, why stop us r" 

*' An Indian never returns home till he has assured 
himself that all is in order ; who can foresee what may 
have happened during his absence ?'' 

** That is true ; let us wait then/' the haciendero said, 
stifling a sigh. 

Nearly an hour passed thus ; all the partisans seated 
on their horses, with their finger on the trigger o£ their 
rifles, remained motionless as bronze statues. In the 
meanwhile the sun had set in a mist oi vapour, the 
shadow spread gradually over the desert like a thick 
winding sheet, and the stars were slowly lit up in the 
dark blue sky. Still Unicom did not return. 

The hunters did not exchange a word : each, persuaded 
in his heart that the position was a serious one, was re- 
flecting deeply. Not a flound was audible, save the 
hoarse and continuous rustling of the Eio Gila over the 
pebbles and rocks that border its banks. 

Suddenly, Bloodson, whose eye had been obstinately^ 
fixed in the direction where the Comanche Chiet had 
disappeared, gave a slight start and whispered in Don 
Miguel's ear : 

" Here he is." J 

In fact, the gallop of a horse was heard gradually 
drawing nearer till the Chief reappeared. 

*' Well ?" the stranger shouted to him. 

" Eoutonepi and the pale virgin are in the village/' 

he said ; *' the hunter has delivered the maiden.'' 

*'May Heaven be praised," Don Miguel said^ fev- 
rently. 
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Unicom looked at him sadly. 

** The Apaches are pursuing them," he added; *' at 
this moment the village is being attacked^ but our 
friends defend themselves bravely." 

** Let us fly to their help," the Mexicans shouted. 

Bloodson turned to them. 

*' Patience," he said ; « let the Chief explain." 

"My pale brother," the Comanche continued, *' with 
one half of the warriors, will turn the hill and enter the 
village by the north, while I, with the other half, will 
enter by the south." 

'*Good," said Bloodson; "but we are far off yet; 
perhaps our friends will be unable to hold out till our 
arrival." 

Unicom smiled scornfully. 

" The Apaches are cowardly dogs," he said, •* The 
Comanches will defend themselves: they know not 
^flight." 

Without replying, the partizan divided his band, 
taking the command of one party, and entrusting the 
other to the Comanche warrior. All these men were 
Indians, long habituated to a war of ambushes and sur- 
prises : this bold stroke was a Oodsend to them : with 
flashing eyes and quivering lips, though apparently un- 
moved, they impatiently awaited the signal for departure. 

" Let us go,'* Bloodson vociferated, brandishing his 
rifle over his head. 

All bent over their horses' manes and started forward. 
On reaching the foot of the hill one band went to the 
right, the other to the left, Ellen remaining behind, 
under the guard of a few warriors and the Canadian 
hunter, who would not leave her. This little band 
moved forward gently as a rearguard. 
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In the meanwhile, the partizans reached the Tillage 
at headlong speed ; and it was high time for them to 
airive, for the huts, enveloped in flames, resemhled a 
volcano. By the gleam or ^e fire, shadows could be 
seen darting hither and thither ; and shouts of pain and 
rage, mingled with the discharge of fire*anns, inces- 
santly rose from this burning mass. 

The partizauB rushed into this horrible furnace, utter- 
ing their war-yell and brandishing their arms, and the 
medley became frightful. The Apaches, thus attacked 
on two sides simultaneously, underwent a momentary 
stupor, which soon changed into a panic and utter rout, 
at the sight of these new opponents, who seemed to rise 
from the ground to crush them, and change their triumph 
into a defeat. 

But flight was not easy. The entire population of 
the village was under arms : women and children, elec- 
trified by their example, and joining the warriors, 
rushed madly on the Apaches, who, seeing their sur- 
prise foiled, only tried to reach the open country 
again. 

Eor a quarter of an hour the massacre was fearful. 
At length the Apaches, led by Stanapat and Black Cat, 
who vainly performed prodigies of valour in order to 
restore the chances of the fight, succeeded in clearing a 
gap through their enemies, and rushed in every direc- 
tion, closely followed by the Comanches, who felled 
them with their war*clubs and pitilessly scalped them. 

Only one band still resisted. 

Leaning against the palisades, which they had not 
yet found time to cross, the pirates, bearing in thdr 
midst the body of their beloved Gazelle, had recoiled 
inch by inch before the enemies who enveloped them on 
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all Bides, dashing forward every now and then, and com- 
pelling their foes to give ground in their tnm. 

Bat the struggle was too unequal, and a longer resist* 
ance soon became impossible. The pirates, skilfully pro- 
fiting by a moment of disorder, started to fly each in a 
different direction, hoping to escape more easily in this 
way. Sandoval had taken on his robust shoulders the 
body of the girl, and with an extraordinary effort, which 
despair alone made successful, had leaped out on the 
plain, where he hoped to conceal himself in the grass. 

He would have probably succeeded in this, but he 
had to do with four men, who seemed to have made up 
their minds to hunt him down. At the moment he 
drew himself up after his leap, Yalentine and his com- 
rades threw themselves upon him, without giving him 
time to defend himself, and, in spite of his desperate re- 
sistance and furious yells, tied him securely. 

The old pirate, on finding himself a prisoner, let his 
head sink on his chest, and giving a sad glance at the 
girl he had been unable to save, he gave vent to a deep 
sigh, and a burning tear silently coursed down his fur- 
rowed cheeks. At the same moment Ellen entered the 
village, in the middle of her escort: on seeing her, 
Valentine started. 

" Oh !" he muttered ; ** where iS Dona Clara ?'* 

" My daughter, my daughter !" the haciendero ex- 
claimed, suddenly appearing before the hunter, with his 
clothes disordered and his brow pale with fear. The 
unhappy father, since he had entered the village, had 
only attended to one thing — seeking his daughter. 

Followed step by step by the General, he entered the 
thickest of the fight, asking after his daughter of all 
those he met, thrusting aside the weapons that menace'^ 
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him, and not thinking of the death which at evefy mo- 
ment rose before him, under every shape. Protected, as 
it were, by an invisible talisman, he had faravened the 
whole village and entered every hut the fire had spared, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, having only one objeot 
-»that of finding his child. Alas ! his search had been 
in vain. 

Dona Clara had disappeared : although Valentine had 
intrusted her to Shaw, no one knew what had become of 
her. The haciendero fell into his friend's arms, and 
burst into heartrending sobs. 

''My daughter," he groaned* ''Valentine, restore 
my daughter to me !" 

The hunter pressed him to his manly breast. 

" Courage, poor father," he said to him. " Courage !" 

But the haciendero no longer heard him ; grief had at 
length overpowered him, and he fainted away. 

" Oh !** Valentine said, " Eed Cedar, you viper, shall 
I never succeed in putting my heel on your chest !" 

Aided by the General and Don Pablo, he carried Don 
Miguel to the medicine lodge, which the flames had not 
reached, and laid him on a bed of dry leaves* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

IHB SCAXF-DiLKCB. 

Whbk the combat was at an end, the Comanches busied 
themselves in repairing the ravages caused by the 
Apache attack. Though their losses were great, they 
were not so serious as might be supposed ; because, as 
the season was already far advanced, they had sent the 
larger portion of their property to the winter village. 
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This accidental circamstance sayed the greater part of 
their wealth. 

On the other hand, the Apaches had heen in such 
haste, and the defence had been so promptly organised 
I and obstinate, that they had found no time to plunder* 
Although all the callis were reduced to ashes, that 
damage was trifling, and could be repaired in a few 
days. 

The most serious part of the affair was the loss of 
some twenty warriors, who had courageously fallen in 
the defence of their homes. Several women and chil- 
dren had also fallen ; but the Apaches had suffered a 
far more considerable loss. Without counting more 
than eighty warriors killed during the rout, Black Cat 
and six other Apache warriors had fallen alive into the 
power of their adversaries, and a terrible fate awaited 
them. 

*' What does my brother intend to do with his pri- 
soners r" Unicorn asked Valentine. 

''My brother need not feel anxious about them,*' the 
latter answered ; ** they are Whites, and I intend dis- 
posing of them as I think proper." 
"It shall be done as my brother desires.'* 
"Thanks, Chief: I should feel obliged, however, by 
your lending me two or three warriors to guard them." 
"It is unnecessary," Sandoval interrupted. "I 
pledge my word of honour and that of my comrade, 
not to try and escape for the next twenty-four hours." 

Valentine fixed on him a glance ^at seemed trying 
to read his most secret thoughts. 

"It is well," he said presently. "I accept your 
parole." 
'^Areyougoingtoleavethispoorcreaturewithouthelp?" 
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"You love him?" 

** As my son : had it not been so, you would nothaTd 
captured me/' 

"Very good; we will try to save him; but, perhaps, 
it would be better for him to die at once." 

" Perhaps so," the old pirate said, shaking his head, 
and speaking, as it seemed, to himself. 

'< In a few moments the scalp-dance will begin ; wiU 
my brothers be present at it ?" IJnicom asked. 

"I will," Yalentine replied, who, although caring 
very little for this ceremony, understood that it would 
be impolitic not to appear at it. 

We have already said that Ellen had reached the 
village by this time ; on seeing her, Don Pablo felt hi' 
heart quiver with emotion, and he trembled in all his 
limbs* Ellen, whose glance was idly wandering around, 
let her eyes settle accidentally on him ; she suddenly 
blushed, and let her eyelashes droop to hide her look of 
pleasure. 

Instinctively she felt reassured on finding she had 
near her this young man whom, however, she hardly 
knew, and who had only addressed her once or twice ; 
a cry of joy died away on her lips. Don Pablo walked 
up to her ; he had already learned by what a concourse 
of singular events she had fallen into the hands of the 
partizans. 

•*Tou are free, Senorita," he said to her; "hence- 
forth you have nothing more to fear h^re, for you are 
under my protectJ#n." 

'" And mine,"' Harry said roughly, as he hastily sur- 
veyed Don Pablo. " I alone am sufficient to defend 
Miss Ellen from any insult." 

The two youDg men eschanged a very significant 
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ghnee: at tlie first word, each recognised in the other 
a rival. 

'* I have no desire to withdraw Miss Ellen from your 
protection^ Cahallero/' the Mexican said coldly ; *' still, 
as yon are a stranger in this village, where I am among 
devoted friends, I fancy that my support will not be 
useless to her, and o£fer it — that is all/' 

" I gratefolly accept, Caballero," she replied, with a 
charming smile. ''Be kind enough to employ your 
influence in procuring me some shelter, where I can 
take a few minutes' repose, which I so greatly need." 

" Be good enough to follow me," the young man an- 
swered with a bow ; '' your wishes shall be inunediately 
satisfied." 

Ellen then turned to Harry. 

'' Thanks, brother, '^ she said to him, cordially offering 
her hand. ''Now, think of yourself; wo shall meet 
agamsoon." Then she added, addressing Don Pablo, 
* I follow you, Caballero." i 

The Canadian hunter stood for a moment abashed by 
this hurried leave-taking, but soon raised his head again. 

"Hum," he muttered, *' that's the way she leaves me, 
is it ? But why be angry with her, all women are aUke 
--and then, I have sworn to defend her I Can I compel 
hertolove me?" 

And after these philosophical reflections, which re- 
stored him all hiB tranquillity of mind, he threw his rifle 
over his shoulder, and quietly mixed. among Bloodson's 
partizans. 

Don Pablo, in the meanwhile, had conducted the 
maiden to a cabin miraculously preserved '^m the 
flames. At the moment they entered, they were joined 
by Valentine.. 
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" Ah, a woman," he said gaily, ** all the better.'* f 

And laying White Gazelle on the buffiilo hides, he 
added witii a smile, 

'< Permit me, madam, to entrost to your care this 
yotmg person, whom my friend Cammilla has half 
killed— 'We must all do our best to restore life.*' 

Pedro Sandoyal, so soon as he had pledged his word» 
had been freed from his ligatures, though. his weapons 
were taken from him* 

** Companero," he said, ^'let the senoiita do what is 
necessary ; she will manage better than we can.*' 

''Poor childl" Ellen murmured sympathisingly; ''be 
assured, gentlemen, that I will take care of her." 

" Thanks, madam, thanks," the old pirate said, as he 
several times kissed the maiden's hand ; "I would giye 
my last drop of blood to see her smile on me again.'* 

" Is she your daughter ?'' Ellen asked with interest. 

The pirate shook his head sadly. 

"We have no children or family, we the accursed 
ones of ciyilization,*' he said^ in a hollow voice ; " but» 
as I have watched over this poor girl almost since her 
birth, I love her as we are capable of loving: I have 
always acted as her father, and my greatest grief to-day 
is to see her suffering and be unable to relieve her.'* 

"Leave that care to me: I hope that you will soon 
hear her voice and see her smile on you.'' 

"Oh, do that, madam," he exclaimed, "and I, wha 
never yet blessed anything, wiU worship you as aa 
angel." 

The maiden^ affected by such devoted love in a nature 
so rough as that of the Pirate, renewed her assurance of 
giving the prisoner all the care her position demanded^ 
"id the two women remained alone in the tent. 
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In the meanvhile, a new village bad risen, as if 
% enchantment, on the ruins of the old one. Within a 
few hours, buffalo-skin tents were erected in every di- 
rection, and only a few traces remained of the saoguin* 
ary contest of which the spot had been the scene on 
that same day. 

Afire was kindled in the public square, and the Apache 
prisoners, fastened to stakes put up expressly for them, 
were stoically awaiting the decision on their fate. 

All were getting ready for the scalp-dance, and a great 
number ot men, tall, handsome, and well dressed, soon 
invaded every comer of the square. Their faces were 
blackened, as were those of IJnicornand Pethonista, who 
led them ; after these the old women and children came 
up in procession, and ranged themselves behind the 
men. Last of all, the other females came up in close 
column^ two by two, and occupied the centre of the 
square. 

Seven warriors belonging to the Old Dogs formed the 
band : they, too, had blackened their faces, and three 
of them carried drums ; the other four, chichikou^s. 
The warrioxs, wrapped in their buffalo robes^ had their 
heads uncovered, and generally adorned with feathers^ 
wbicli fell down behind. The women's faces were also 
painted, some black, others red: they wore buffalo 
robes, or blankets dyed of different colours. Two or 
three, the wives of the principal chiefs, had on white 
baffalo robes, and wore on their heads an eagle plume^ 
placed perpendicularly. 

As Sunbeam, Unicorn's squaw, was absent, the first 
wife of Pethonista took her place, and, alone, wore the 
grand sacred cap of feathers. All the other women held in 
their hands war-clubs or musquets, decorated with red 
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cloth and small feathers, the butt of which they strack 
on the ground while dancing. v 

We will remark here, that in the scalp-dance the 
women carry arms, and put on the war costume, to the 
exclusion of the men. 

The chieftalness stood at the right extremity of the 
band. She had in her hand a long wand, from whose 
upper end were suspended four scalps, still dripping 
with blood, surmounted by a stuffed jay, with out- 
stretched wings : a little lower, on the same staff, were 
five more scalps. Opposite her stood another woman, 
•carrying eight scalps in the same way, while the majo* 
rity of the rest had either one or two. 

The women formed a semi-circle: the musicians, 
placed on the right, began their deafening noise, beating 
the drums with all their strength, singing their exploits, 
and shaking the chichikou^s. The squaws then began 
glancing. They took little steps, balancing to the right 
and left : the two ends of the semicircle advanced and 
fell back in turn : the dancers shrieked at the top <^ 
their lungs, and produced a fearful concert, which can 
'only be compared to the furious miauwling of a multi- 
tude of cats. 

The Apache prisoners were fastened to stakes in the 
centre of the circle. Each time the women approached 
them in their evolutions, they overwhelmed them with 
insults, spat in their faces, and called them cowards, 
hares, rabbits, and dogs without hearts. 

The Apaches smiled at these insults, to which they 
Teplied by enumerating the losses they had entailed on 
•the Comanches, and the warriors they had killed. 
When the dance had lasted more than an hour, the 
^omen, exhausted with fatigue, were compelled to rest, 
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and the men advanced in their tzrn^ and stood before 
the prisoners. 

Among them was one Valentine would have liked to 
save, — it was Black Cat. The hunter therefore resolved 
to interfere, and employ all his influence with Uni- 
com to ohtain the life of the Apache chief. 

Valentine did not conceal from himself the difficulty 
of such an undertaking with men to whom vengeance is 
the first duty, and whose good will he was, above all, 
afraid of alienating. But powerful reasons compelled 
him to act thus, and he resolved to attempt it. Ho 
therefore advanced without hesitation to Unicorn, who 
was preparing the punishment of the prisoners, and 
touched him lightly on the arm. 

*' My brother is the first Sachem of the Comanches/' 
he said to him. ' 

The chief bowed silently. 

"His calli," Valentine continued, in an insinuating 
Toice, " disappears under the scalps of his enemies, so 
numerous are they: for my brother is more terrible 
than lightning in combat." 

The Indian regarded the hunter with a proud smile. 

" What does my brother want ?" he asked. 

"Unicom," Valentine continued, " is no less wise at 
the council fire than he is intrepid in battle. He is the 
most experienced and revered of the warriors of his 
nation.'* 

"My brother, the great pale hunter, must explain 
himself clearly, in order that I may understand him/ 
the Sachem answered^ with a shade of impatience. 

" My brother will listen to me for a moment," Valen- 
tine continued, quite unmoved. " Several Apache war- 
ziors have fallen alive into his hands !" 

p 
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" They vill die !" tbe chief said hoarsely. 

" Why kill them ? Would it not be better to set a 
ransom on them and send them back to their tribe, thus 
proving to the Apaches that the Comanehes axe great 
warriors, who do not fear them }" 

''The Fale-fiices understand nothing about war: a 
dead man is no longer to be feared. If you pardon an 
enemy, you run the risk of him taking your scalp on 
the morrow. The Apaches must die. They have burnt 
my village, killed the squaws and children of my young 
men. Blood demands blood. They have an hour to lire !*' 

'' Very good," the hunter replied, who understood that 
if he attempted to save all the prisoners he should not 
succeed, and was therefore compelled, much against the 
grain, to compromise : ''the wamors must die; that is 
the law of war, and I do not seek to oppose it : but among 
them there is one for whom my heart swells with pity." 

"The Apache prisoners are mine," TTnicom objected. 

" I do not deny it, and my brother has the right to 
dispose of them as he pleases, and I cannot object : hence 
I ask a favour of my brother." 

The chief frowned slightly, but Valentine went on 
without seeming to notice the tacit dissatisfaction of &e 
Comanche. 

" I have a great interest in saving this man." 

" My brother is white. The Pale-faces have a gilded 
tongue ; they know how to find words which say all 
they wish. My brother is aware that I can re&se him 
nothing. Who is the warrior he desires to save ?** 

" Does my brother promlBC me that the man shall not 
perish, whoever it may be^ whose life I may demand ?" 

The Comanche chief was silent for a moment, looking 
^edly at the hunter, who watched him with equal 
ttention. 
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" Unioom is my friend," Valentine oontinned. *' I 
liaye a perfectly new rifle : if it pleases my brother, I 
will give it to him." 

At this insinuation a alight smile enlivened the chiefs 
&oe. 

''Good: I accept the rifle/' he answered. '' It is a 
proper weapon lor a Sachem. My brother has my word. 
Who IB the warrior he wishes, to save ?" 

''Black Oat" 

"Wah! I suspected it: however, no matter, my 
brother can be at his ease. Black Gat shall be saved." 

*' I thank my brother," Valentine said warmly. " I 
see that his heart is noble ! He is a great warrior !" 

Then, after affectionately pressing the chiefs hand, 
Valentine returned to his station, suppressing a sigh of 
satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THB TOBTUBB. 

TfiB Apaches, who had been fastened for a long time to 
the stakes at which (hey would be tortured, regarded 
the terrible preparations for their atrocious punishment 
with a calm eye, and not a muscle quivering in their 
stoical and indifferent faces. So great was their care- 
lessness, or, at any rate, it appeared so, that ypu might 
have jEancied that they were merely about to figure as 
spectators in the gloomy tragedy preparing, although 
they were destined to play so terrible a part in it. 

80 soon as Valentine left him, XTnicom ordered the 
torture to commence, but he suddenly altered his mind* 

" My sons," he said, addressing the Comanche war* 

p 2 
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riors, and pointing to Black Cat ; *' this man is a Chief, 
and as such can claim aa exceptional death, in which he 
can prove to us his constancy and courage under sufEet- 
ing. Send him to the happy hunting grounds in such a 
way that the warriors of his nation whom he meets in 
another life may give him a reception worthy of him. 
To-morrow the old men and chiefs will assemhle round 
the council fire, to invent a punishment meet for him. 
Take him from the stake." 

The Indians frenziedly applauded these words, which 
promised them so attractive a spectacle for the morrow. 

'' The Comanches are boasting and cowardly women/' 
Black Cat broke out; ''they do not know how to tor- 
ture warriors. I defy them to make me utter a groan, 
if the punishment lasted a whole day." 

** The Apache dogs can bark," Unicom said coldly; 
*' but if their tongue is long, their courage is short ; 
to-morrow. Black Cat will weep like a daughter of the 
Pale-faces." 

Black Cat shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, 
and the Comanches repeated their frenzied applause. 

*' Unfiuten him," Unicorn commanded a second time. 

Several warriors approached the Apache chief, cut 
the cords that bound him to the stake, and then secured 
his limbs and threw him at the foot of a tree, Black Cat 
not deigning to make a sfgn evidencing the slightest 
irritation. After exchanging a glance with Valentine, 
Unicom placed himself at the head of a band of war- 
riors, who formed a semi-circle round the prisoners. 
The Chieftainess placed herself opposite to Mm, with 
the women ; the band struck up more noisily than ever, 
<ttd the torture began* 

The squaws and warriors danced round the prisoneit» 
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and in passing before them, each, whether a man or 
woman, cut off a strip of flesh with long, sharp scalping 
knives. In making these wounds, the Gomanches em- 
ployed the utmost precautions to prevent the knives 
running too deep into the flesh, lest the victims should 
run ihe chance of dying at once, which would have un- 
pleasantly modified the intention of the Indians, by de- 
priving them of a sight from which they promised them- 
selves so much pleasure. 

The Apaches smiled on their torturers, and excited 
them still more by telling them that they did not know 
how to treat their prisoners ; that their wounds were 
only so many mosquito stings ; that the Apaches were 
far more skilful ; and that the many Comanche prisoners 
they had made endured in their tribe much more atro« 
cious suflerings. 

The unfortunate men were in a pitiable state : their 
bodies were only one wound, from which the blood 
streamed. The Gomanches grew excited and rage 
seized upon them, on hearing the insults of their ene- 
mies. A woman rushed all at once on one of the pri- 
soners whose words were the bitterest, and with her 
sharp and curved talons tore out his eyes, which she 
swallowed on the spot, saying to him — 
** Dog, you shall not see the sun again/' 
'* You have torn out my eyes, but left me my tongue," 
the prisoner replied, with a smile rendered more hideous 
by the two empty and bleeding sockets. *'*Twas I who 
devoured the quivering heart of your son, Eunning- 
water, when he entered my calli to steal my horses. Do 
what you please, I am revenged beforehand !" 

The woman, exasperated by this last insult, rushed 
npoa him and buried her knife in his heart. The Apache 
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bunt into a hoarse laugh, "which suddenly changed into 
the death-rattle, and fell a corpse while uttering the 
words— 

'* I said truly that you do not know how to torture 
your prisoners — dogs, rabbits, thieres !" * 

The Comanches doubled tiieir fury on the wretched 
Tictims, incessantly hacking and stabbing them, and 
though the majority were de^d already, they did not 
leave off till they had destroyed all appearance of 
humanity. The scalps were then raised, and the victims 
thrown into the fire prepared for them. 

The Comanches danced and howled round this fire 
until their voice and strength failed them, and they 
fell exhausted, in spite of the drums and chichikou^ 
The men and women, stretched on the ground pell-mell, 
soon fell asleep, in that strange state of intoxication pro- 
duced by the odour of the blood shed during this atro- 
cious butchery. 

Yalentine, despite the almost insurmountable disgust 
this scene had occasioned him, did not wish to retire, as 
he feared lest Black Cat might be massacred by the 
Comanches in a moment of XQad fury. This precaution 
was not in vain ; several times, had he not resolutely 
interfered, the Apache Chief would also have been aaeii- 
ficed to the hatred of his enemies, who had attained a 
paroxysm of fury impossible to describe. 

When the camp was plunged in silence, and every- 
body was asleep, Valentine proceeded cautiously in the 
direction where the Apache Chief lay bound, who 
watched him come, up with a very peculiar glance. 
Not saying a word, the hunter, after assuring liirniwlf 
that nobody was watching his movements, cut all thecords 
tiat bound him. The Apache bounded like a jaguar^ 
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but fell back again on the ground ; the cords had been 
tied 80 securely that they had entered into his flesh. 

^' My brother must be prudent," the Frenchman said 
gently. " I wish to save him." 

He then took his flask and poured a few drops of 
brandy on the pallid lips of the Chief, who gradually 
recovered, and at length stood on his feet. Bending a 
tteaxcbing glance on the man who so generously paid him 
attentions he was far from expecting, he asked in a 
hoarse Toice— 

'* Why does the Pale-hunter wish to save me ?" 

''Because,'' Valentine answered, without hesitation, 
<<xny brother is a gre«it warrior in his nation, and must 
not die; he is free." 

And, holding out his hand to the Chief, he helped 
him to walk, lue Indian followed him unresistingly, 
bat without a word. On reaching the spot where the 
horses of the tr^e were picketed, Yalentino selected 
one, saddled it and led it to the Apache, who, during the 
hunter's short absence, had remained motionless on the 
same spot. 

*'My brother will mount," he said. 

The warrior was still so weak that Valentine was com- 
pelled to help him into the saddle. 

** Can my brother keep on his horse ?" he asked, with 
tender solicitude. 

'■ Tes," the Apache answered, laconically. 

The hunter took the gun, bow, and panther-skin qui- 
ver of the Chief which he handed to him, saying gently, 

** My brother will take back his arms ; a great warrior 
as he is must not return to his tribe like a timid woman ; 
he should be able to kill a stag, if he met one on the 
road." 
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The Indian seized the weapons ; a convuhiye tieinor 
ran over his limbs, and joy gained the victory over In« 
dian stoioism. This man, who had faced a honible 
death without change of countenance, was conq^^ed 
by the Frenchman's noble conduct ; his granite heart 
was softened ; a tear, doubtless the first he had ever 
shed, escaped from his fever-parched eyes, and a sob 
burst from his overcharged breast. 

« Thanks/' he said, in a choking voice, so soon as 
words could find their way to his lips ; ** thanks, my 
brother is good, he has a friend. " 

''My brother owes me nothing," the hunter replied, 
simply ; *' I act as my heart and my religion order me.*' 

The Indian remained pensive for a moment, then he 
muttered, shaking his head dubiously^ 

** Yes, I have heard that said before, by £Etther Secs- 
phin, the Chief of Prayer of the Pale-faces; their God 
is omnipotent. He is before all merciful ; is not that a 
blessing r" 

'' Bemember, Chief,'' Valentine quietly intexrupted 
him, ** that I save your life in the name of Father Sero- 
phin whom you seem to know.*' 

The Apache smiled softly. 

''Yes," he said, " these are his words, 'requite good 
for evH.' *• 

"Eemember those divine precepts which I put in 
practice to-day," Valentine exclaimed, ''and they will 
support you in suffering/' 

Black Cat shook his head. 

''Ko," he said, "the desert has its lawc which are 

immutaUe, the Bed-skins are of a different nature from 

*he Pale-faces ; their law is one of blood, and they cstt- 

alter it. Their law says : ' Eye for eye, and tooth 
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for tooth 'y the maxim is derived from their fathers^ and 
they are obliged to submit to it^ and follow it ; but the 
Bed-skins never forget au insult or a kindness. Black 
Cat has a great memory." 

There was a silence of some minutes^ during which 
the two men regarded each other attentively. At length 
the Apache spoke again. 

'^ My brother will lend me his gourd.'' 

The hunter gave it to him, the Apache quickly raised 
it to his lips, and took a mouthfuL Then, bending 
down to Talentine he placed his hands on his shoul- 
ders, and kissed him on the lips, while allowing a por- 
tion of the fluid he held in his mouth to pass into the 
hunter's. 

On the prairies of the Far West this ceremony is a 
species of mysterious initiation, and the greatest mark 
of attachment one man can give the other. When two 
men have qpubraced in this way, they are henceforth 
friends, whom nothing can separate save death, and 
they help one another without hesitation, under all cir* 
cumstances. 

Valentine knew this, and hence, in spite of the dis- 
gust he internally experienced, he did not oppose the 
action, of the Apache Chief. On the contrary, he yielded 
to it joyfully, comprehending the immense advantages 
he should, at a later date, derive from this indissoluble 
alliance with one of the most influential Apache Sa- 
chems, those allies of Eed Cedar, on whom he had 
eworn to take an exemplary revenge. 

•' We are brothers," Black Cat said gravely. " Hence- 
^rth, by day or night, wherever the great Pale-hunter 
may direct his footsteps, a friend will constantly watch 
over him/' 
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*' We are brothers/' the hunter replied, ''Black Oat 
will ever find me ready to come to his assistance/* 

^*I know it," said the warrior. ''Farewell, I will ce- 
turn to the warriors of my tribe/' 

"Farewell/' Valentine said. 

And vigorously lashing his horse, the Apache Chief 
started at full speed, and soon disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Valentine listened for a moment to the echo of 
his horse's hoofs on the hardened ground, and then re- 
turned thoughtfully to the calli, in which EUeu was 
nursing White Gazelle. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



TWO womek's hbabts. 



EiUEir felt moved with pity at the sight of this young 
and lovely woman, who lay on the floor of i^e hut, and 
whom life seemed to have quitted for ever. She felt for 
her, although she never remembered to have seen her 
before, a B3rmpathy for which she could not account^ and 
which instinctively attracted her. 

Who was this woman ? how had she, still so young, 
become mixed up in these scenes of murder and asso- 
ciated with these savage prairie men, to whom every 
human being is an enemy, every valuable article a 
booty ? Whence arose this strange ascendancy which she 
exerted over outlaws, whom she made cry like children^ 

All these thoughts crossed Ellen's mind, and height- 
ened, were that possible, the interest she felt in the 
stranger. And yet, in her hear^ :; vague fear, an unde^^ 
nable presentiment warned her to be on her guard* and 
t this woman, gifted with a strange ohaxacier^ an4 
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jatal beauty, was an enemy, who would destroy her 
happiness for erer. 

As Mien was one of those rare women for whom evil 
sentiments did not exist, and who made it a principle to 
obey, nnder all circumstances, the impulse of her hearty 
without reflecting on the consequences that might result 
from it, she silenced the feeling of revolt within her, 
and bent over White Gazelle. 

And with that exquisite tact, innate in the female 
heart, she sat down by the side of the sufferer, laid her 
beautiful head on her knees, loosened her vest, and gave 
her that busy attention of which the other sex alone 
possess the secret. 

The two maidens, thus grouped on the uneven floor 
of a wretched Indian hut« offered an exquisite picture. 
Both deliciously lovely, though of different beauty — ^for 
Ellen had the most lovely golden locks ever seen* while 
the Gazelle, on the contrary, had the warm tint of th^ 
Spanish woman, and hair of a bluish black — presented 
the complete type, iu two different races, of the beau- 
ideal of woman, that misunderstood and incomprehensi-^ 
ble being, the fallen angel in whose heart God seems to 
have let fall a glorious beam of his divinity, and wha 
retains a vague reminiscence of that Eden which she 
made us lose. 

The American woman, that perfect whole, a com- 
position of graces, volcanio and raging passions, angel 
and demon, who loves and hates simultaneously, and 
who makes the man she prefers feel in the same second 
the joys of paradise, and the nameless tortures of the 
Inferno! Who could even analyze this impossible 
nature — in which virtues and vices, strangely amal* 
donated, seem to personify the terrible convulsions o^ 
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the soil on which she liTes, and whicL has created 
her? 

For along time, Ellen's cares were thrown away. 
White Gazelle remained pale and cold in her arms. 
The maiden began to grow alarmed. She knew not to 
what she should have recourse, when the stranger made 
a slight movement, and a faint ruddiness tinged her 
cheeks. She uttered a profound sigh, and her eyelids 
painfully rose. She looked round her in amazement^ 
and then closed her eyes again. 

After a moment, she opened them once more, raised 
her hand to her brow as if to dissipate the clouds that 
obscured her mind, fixed her eyes on the person who 
was attending to her, and then, with a frown, and 
^quivering lips, she tore herself from the arms that en- 
twined her, and, bounding like a panther, sought shelter 
in one of the comers of the hut, without ceasing to gaze 
^edly on the young American, who was startled at 
this strange conduct, and could not understand it. 

The two girls remained thus for some seconds, fuse 
to face, devouring each other with their eyes, but not 
exchanging a syllable. Ko other sound could be heard in 
the hut, save the panting respiration of the two females. 

** Why do you shun me ?" Ellen at length asked in 
her harmonious voice, soft as the cooing of a dove. 
^'Do I frighten you?" she added, with a smile. 

The Spaniard listened to her as if she did not catch 
her meaning, and shook her head so passionately that 
she broke the ribbon confining her hair, which fell in 
thick ringlets over her white shoulders, and veiled them. 

" Who ere you ?" she asked impetuously, with an ao» 
cent of menace and anger. 

' Who am I ?" Ellen repUed, in a firm voice, in which 
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a Bls|[^t tinge of reproach was perceptible. ** I am the 
woman who has just saved your life." 

" And who told you I wished it to be saved ?" 

** In doiug so, I only consulted my own heart." 

** Oh, yes, I understand," the Gazelle said, ironically. 
'' You are one of those women called in your country 
Quakeresses, and who spend their life in preaching." 

" I am nothing of the sort," Ellen said, sofUy. " I 
am a woman who suffers like yourself, and whom your 
ZDlsfortunes affect." 

** Yes, yes," tbe Spaniard shrieked, as she writhed 
her hands despairingly, and burst into tears—" I suffer- 
all the torments of hell." 

£llen regarded her for a moment ^with compassion, 
and walked toward her. "Do not cry, poor girl !" she 
said to her, mistaking the cause tbat made her shed tears. 
*' You ave in safety here. No one will do you any harm.*** 

The Spaniard threw up her head haughtily. 

^'Nay!" she said, impetuously. "Do you fancy,. 
then, that I am not .'.a a condition to defend myself, were 
I insulted ? What need have I of your protection ?" 

And, roughly seizing Ellen's arm, she shook her 
passionately as she said : — 

""Who are you? What are you doing here? Answer!" 

" You, who weoe with the bandits when they attacked 
this village, should know me," Ellen replied, drily. 

** Yes, I know you," the Spaniard said presently, in 
a hoarse voice. " You are the woman whom the genius 
of evil brought across my path to rob me of all my joy 
and happiness ! I did not expect to find you here, but I 
am delighted at doing so ; for I can at length tell you 
how I hate you," she added, stamping her foot pas- 
sionately. " Yes, I hate you !" 
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ElleD, in her heart, was alarmed at the straoger^s 
Tiolence : ahe tried in rain to explain her incompiehenf 
able words. 

''Yon hate me!'' she replied softly. ^'For what 
reason? I do not know you. This is the first time fiiat 
acddent has brought us together. Up to this day, ve 
never had any relations together, near or remote." 

** Do you think so ?*' the Spaniard continued^ with a 
catting smile. ''In truth/' she added, ''we nerer 
had any relations together. You are rights and yet 
I know you thoroughly. Miss Ellen, daught^ of 
the squatter, the scalp-hunter, the bandit in a wofd, 
called Bed Cedar, and who dares to love Don Pablo 
de Zaiate, as if you did not belong to an accursed 'race. 
Have I forgotten aught— are those aU your titles? 
Answer, will you?" she said, thrusting her face, in- 
flamed with passion, close to Ellen's, and shaking her 
violently by the arm. 

**I am, indeed. Bed Cedar's daughter," Ellen an- 
swered, coldly. '' But I do not understand what you 
mean by your allusion to Don Pablo de Zarate." 

" Do you not, innocent lamb !" the Spaniard retorted 
with irony. 

" And supposing it were so !" the American answered 
with some haughtiness, ''what does it concern you? 
By what right do you cross-question me ?" 

" By what right ?" the Spaniard said violentlyy but 
•suddenly checked herself, and, biting her lips till the 
blood came, she folded her hands on her breast, and, 
^surveying Ellen with a glance full of the utmost con- 
tempt, she continued :— 

" In truth, you are an angel of purity and gentleness ; 

TT life has passed calmly and softly at the hearth of 
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bonesfc and respectable parents, who incnloated in you 
at an early age all the virtues they practise so well— 
ah, ah, is not that what you meant to say to me r-— 
^hile I, who am an associate of brigands^ who have 
9ent my whole life on the prairie, who understand 
xu>thing of the narrow exigencies of your paltry civili- 
zation, who have always breathed the sharp and savage 
air of liberty — by what right should I come to interfere 
in your family arrangements, and interfere in your 
chaste loves, whose sentimental and insipid incidents 
are all so well regulated by feet and inches ? You are 
nght, I cannot, with my savage manners and burning 
heart, cross your love, and destroy for a caprice all your 
combinations — ^I am indeed mad,'' she added, as she 
rudely repulsed the maiden. 

She folded her arms on her chesty and leant against 
the wall of the hut in silence. Ellen looked at her for 
awhile, and then said, in a soft and conciliating voice — 

'' I try in vain to understand your allusions, but if 
they refer to any fieict efiaced from my mind, if, under 
any circumstance, I may have unconsciously offended 
yon, I am ready to offer you all the apologies you may 
require. Our position among these ferocious Indians 
is too critical for me not to try, by all the means in my 
power^ to draw more closely together the bonds of 
friendship between ourselves, the only representatives 
of the white race here, which alone can enable ub to 
escape the snares laid for us, and resist the attacks that 
threaten us." 

Ihe Spaniard's faice had gradually lost the hateful 
and wicked expression that disfigured it, and her fea- 
tures had become calmer. Now that she had reflected, 
she repented the imprudent words she had uttered on 
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the first outburst of passion. She would have liked to 
reoal her secret ; still she hoped that it was not too late 
to do so ; and with that craft innate in woman, and 
which renders her so dangerous under certain circam- 
stances, she resolved to deceire her companion, and 
effiice from her mind the bad impression which her 
foolish words must have left them. 

Hence it was with a smile, and in her softest voiee, 
that she answered the American-— 

''You are good-hearted; I am not worthy of ibe 
attention jou have paid me, or of the gentle words yoa 
address to me, after what I dared to say to yon. Bat I 
am more unfortunate than wicked. Abandoned when a 
child, and adopted by the bandits with whom you sav 
me, the first sounds that struck my ear were cries of 
death, the first light I saw was the glare of incendiaiy 
fires. My life has been passed in t^e desert, far torn 
the towns, where people learn to grow better. I an 
an impetuous and obstinate girl ; but, believe me, my 
heart is good ; I can appreciate a kindness, and remem- 
ber it. Alas ! a girl in my position is more to be pitied 
than blamed." 

" Poor child !" Ellen said, with involuntary emotion, 
''so young/and already so unhappy." 

"Oh, yes, most unhappy," the Spaniard went on; 
"I never knew the sweetness of a mother's caresses, 
and the only family I have had is composed of the 
brigands, who accompanied the Apaches when tli^ at- 
tacked you." 

The girls remained seated side by side., with, their 
arms intertwined and head on each other's shoulder, 
like two timid doves. They talked for a long time, 
iescribing their past life. Ellen, with the candour aad 
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frankness that formed the basis of her character, allowed 
lier companion to draw from her all her secrets, harm- 
less as they were, not perceiving that the dangerous 
woman who held her beneath the charm of her bland- 
ishments, continually excited her to confidence, while 
h^self maintaining the utmost reserve. 

The hours passed thus rapidly, nearly the whole 
nigbt slipped away in their confessions, which did not 
terminate till sleep, which never surrenders its sway 
oyer young and animated people, closed the drooping 
eyelids of the American girl. 

The Spaniard did not sleep ; when the other maiden's 
head fell on her chest she raised it cautiously, and laid 
it delicately on the skins and furs arranged to act as a 
bed ; then, by the flickering and uncertain light of the 
pine-wood torch fixed in the ground, which lit up the 
but, she gazed long and attentively on the squatter's 
daughter. 

Her face had lost its placid mask, and assumed an 

expression of hatred, of which such lovely features 

would have been thought incapable; with frowning 

brow, clenched teeth, and pallid cheeks, as she stood 

before the maiden, she might have been taken for the 

genius of evil, preparing to seize the victim which it 

holds fascinating and gasping beneath its deadly glance* 

*^ Yes," she said, in a hollow voice, '' this woman is 

lovely ; she has all needed to be beloved by a man. 

She told me the truth — ^he loves her ! and I," she added, 

with a movement of rage, " why does he not love me ? 

I am lovely too—more lovely than this one, perhaps. 

How is it that he has been at least twenty times in my 

presencOi and his heart has never been wanned by the 

^0 that flashed from my eyes ? Whence comes it that 
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he has never noticed me, that all my advances to ma^e* 
him love me have remained futile, and that he has 
never thought of any one but the woman lying asleep 
there, who is in my power, and whom I could kill if I 
pleased ?" 

"While uttering these words she had drawn from her 
girdle a small stiletto, with a blade sharp as the tongue 
of a cascabel. 

"No!" she^dded, after a moment's reflection, '•no, 
it is not thus that she must die ! she wonld not suffer 
enough. Oh, no ! I mean her to endure all the sufferings 
that are lacerating me. Jealousy shall torture her 
heart as it has done mine for so long. Vofo h Dios ! I 
will avenge myself as a Spanish woman should do. If 
he despise me, if he will not love me, neither of ns 
shall have him ; we shall both sufl^er, and her torture 
will alleviate mine. Oh, oh !" she said, with a smile, as 
she walked round the sleeping girl with the muffled tread 
of a wild beast ; " fair-haired girl, with lily complexion, 
your cheeks covered with the velvety down of a peach, 
will erelong be as pale as mine, and your eyes, red with 
fever, will no longer find tears to soothe them." 

She bent over Ellen, attentively listened to her regular 
breathing, and cerlain that she was plunged in a deep 
sleep, she walked toward the curtain door of the hut, 
raised it cautiously, and after looking around her in the 
obscurity, feeling assured by the calmness that flur- 
rounded her, she stepped over the body of Cunmiilla, 
who was lying across the door, and started off hurriedly, 
but with such light steps that the most practised ear 
could not have noticed the sound. 

The Indian warrior had taken on himself the duty 
^f watching over the two women. When the Scalp- 
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dance was ended lie returned to instal himself at the 
spot he had selected, and, in spite of the remarks of 
Valentine and Bon Pablo, who insured him that they 
were in safety, and it was unnecessary for him to remain 
tiiere, nothing could make him give up his resolution* 

Phlegmatically shaking his head at his friend's re- 
marks, he took off his buffalo robe without any further 
response ; he stretched it on the ground, and lay down 
on it, wishing them good-night with a brief but peremp- 
tory nod. The others, seeing the Araucano's immoTO- 
able resolve, philosophically went away, shaking their 
heads. 

Cnrumilla was not asleep — ^not one of the young 
Spaniard's movements escaped him ; and she had scarce 
gone ten yards when he was already on her ixail, 
watching her carefully. Why he did so he was him- 
self ignorant ; but a secret foreboding warned him to 
follow the stranger, and try to learn for what reason, 
instead of sleeping, she traversed at so late an hour the 
camp in which she was a prisoner, and where she oon- 
sequently exposed herself to come in contact at each 
step with a ferocious enemy, who would have killed her 
with delight. 

The xeason that made her brave so imminent a danger 
must be very powerful, and that reason the Indian Chief 
determined on knowing. 

The girl had difficulty in finding her way through 
ibis inextricable labyrinth of huts and tents, against 
which she stambled at every step. The night was 
diurk ; the moon, veiled nnder a dense mass of donds^ 
only displayed its sickly disc at lengHiened intervals; 
not a star gleamed in the sky. 

At times the girl halted on her journey) stretching 

a 2 
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forth her hand to listen to any Buspicious sound, or else 
returned hurriedly on her footsteps, turning in the same 
circle, while careful not to go far from Ellen's hut 

It was evident to Curumilla that the prisoner was 
seeking, though unable to find, a tent that contained 
the person she wished to speak with. At l^igth, 
despairing probably of ever succeeding in this search of 
which she did not hold the thread, the girl stopped and 
imitated twice the snapping bark of the white coyote 
■of the Far West. This signal, for it was evidently one^ 
succeeded better than she expected, for two similar 
barks, uttered at points diametrically opposed, answered 
her almost immediately. The girl hesitated for a se- 
cond ; a dark flush passed over her face, but recovering 
at once, she repeated the signal. 
' Two men appeared simultaneously at her side ; one, 
who seemed to rise out of the ground, was Red Cedar, 
the second, Pedro Sandoval. 

** Heaven be praised !" the Spaniard said, as he pressed 
the girl's hand, '' you are saved, Nina, and I fear no- 
thing more now. Canario! you may flatter yonrsdf 
with having caused me a terrible fright." 

" Here I am," said Red Cedar ; " can I be of any 
service to you ? We are ambushed a fie w steps from here, 
with two hundred Apaches ; speak, what is to be done T 

'< Nothing at present," the GazdUe said, as she re- 
turned the pressure of her two friends' hands. " After 
our ill success of this evening, any attempt would be 
premature, and faiL At daybreak, from what I hare 
heard, the Comanches will set out to take up your tnil 
Do not let their war-party out of sight. It is poasiUo 
that I may require your help on the way; but till theal 
do not show yourtelf ; act with the greatest prud^oe^ 
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and before all try to keep your enemies in ignorance of 
your movements.'* 

** Ton have no other recommendations to give me ?" 

'^ None ; so retire ; the Indians will soon wake np, 
and it would not be well for you if they surprised you." 

"I obey," 

** Above all, do what I told you." 

*' That is agreed," Eed Cedar repeated. 
* He glided into the gloom and disappeared among the 
tents : Gurumilla was inclined to follow him and kill 
him as he fled ; but after a short hesitation he allowed 
him to escape. 

•'It is now your turn," the Gazelle continued^ ad- 
dressing Sandoval ; " I have a service to ask of you." 

** A service, Nina ; say rather an order to give me j 
do you not know that I am happy to please you ia 
everything r" 

** I am aware of it, and feel grateful to you, Pedro ; 
but this time what I have to ask of you is so important 
and so serious, that, in spite of myself, I hesitate to tell 
you what I expect from you." 

'* Speak without fear, my child, and whatever it may 
be, I swear to you to do it." 

** Even if the life of a person were at stake ?" she 
aaid^ with a bright and fixed glance, resembling that of a 
wild beast. 

^* All the worse for him : I would kill him." 

«' Without hesitation ?" 

•• Yes. Has anyone insulted you, my child ? if so, 
ipoint him out to me, that you may be the sooner 
avenged." 

" What I would ask of you is worse than killing a 



mim." 
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''I do not understand you." 

"I wish — you understand me clearly, my dear 
P^djo ? — ^I wish that on the road we should escape-**' 

" If it is only tixat, it is easy.*' 

*' Perhaps so ! hut that is not alL" 

'* I am listening." 

" When we escape, you must cany off and take with 
us the girl to whom you intrusted me last evening." ' 
' ** What the deuce would you do with her?" the pi- 
rate exclaimed, astonished at this singular proposition^ 
which he was £ir from expecting. 

" That is my husiness," the Gazelle answered rudely. 

** Of course, still it seems to me " 

" After all, why should I not tell you ? There is, I 
ftiztk, in a country a long distance from here, a sayc^ 
and ferocious race called the Sioux ?'* 

** Yes, and they are precious scoundrels, I can afisure 
you, Senozita : hut I do not see what connection there 
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*' You shall see/' she sharply interrupted him. *' I 
wish that the girl you carry off to*morrow shall be 
handed ever as a slave to the Sioux." 

This proposition was so monstrous;, that Pedro San- 
Aoral could not re&ain from a glance of stupefactioii at 
the young Spaniard. 

" You have heard me," she continued. 

" Yes, hut I should prefer killing her ; it would be 
sooner done, and the poor girl would suffer less." 

'^ Ah, you pity her !" she said, with a demoniac smile; 
'^ the fate I reserve for her, then^ is very atrociooB ? 
Well, that is exactly what I want ; she must live and 
nffer for a long time." ' 

" This woman must have terribly insulted you ?'* 
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<*More than I can tell you.'* 

*^ Eeflect on the horrible punishment to which you 
condemn her.'* 

'^ All my reflections are made/' the girl replied in a 
Bharp voice ; " I insist on it." 

The pirate hung his head silently. 

*^ Will you obey me ?" she asked. 

*' I must, for am I not your slave ?" 

She raiiled proudly. 

*^ Take care, ITina ! I know not what has happened 
between this girl and yourself; but I am conscious that 
vengeance often produces very bitter fimits. Perhaps 
you will repent hereafter what you do to-day ?** 

** What matter ? I shall be avenged. That thought 
^ill render me strong, and give me the courage to suffer/* 

*' Then, you are quite resolved ?" 

** Irrevocably." 
. ^IwiUobey." 

*' Thanks, my kind father," she said eagerly ; " thanks 
for your devotion." 

'^ Do not thank me," the pirate replied sadly ; ^' per« 
haps you will curse me some day." 

" Oh, never !" 

*'May Heaven grant it." 

With these words the accomplices separated. Pedro, 
re-entered the tent allotted to him, while the Oazelle 
rejoined Ellen, who was still deeping her untroubled 
sleep, smiling at the pleasant dreams that lulled her. 

Cuxumiila lay down again at the entrance ol the lodge. 
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CHAPTER XXYH. ' 

8HAW. 

Ws have said that Dona Clara had disappeared. 

At the moment when the struggle was most obstinate^ 
Valentine, takingiDona Clara in his arms, leaped horn, 
the top of the lodge on which he had hitherto been 
fighting, intrusted the maiden to Shaw, and rushed back 
into the fight at the head of the Comanches, who, re- 
covering from the terror caused by the unforeseen attack 
of their implacable files the Apaches, gradually as* 
sembled to the powerful war-cry of their chief, Petho* 
zdsta. 

" Watch over her," Valentine said to Red Cedar's son ; 
" watch over her, and, whatever may happen, save her." 

Shaw took the maiden in his powerful arms, threw 
her over his shoulder, and with flashing eye and quiver, 
ing lip, he brandished his axe, that fearful squatter^s 
instrument he never laid aside, and rushed head-foremost 
among the Apaches, resolved to die or break the bumaii 
barrier that rose menacingly before him. 

Like a boar at bay, he dashed madly forward, felliiig 
and trampling mercilessly on all who attempted to bar 
his progress. A living catapult, he advanced step by 
step over a pile of corpses, incessantly dropping his axoi 
which he raised again dripping with blood. He had 
only one thought left — to save Dona Clara or die ! 

In vain did the Apaches collect around him ; like an 

implacable reaper, he cut them down as ripe com, while 

laughing that dry and hoarse grin, a nervous contraction 

which affects a man who has reached the last stage of 

age or madness. 
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In facty at this moment Shaw was no longer a man, 
but a demon* Trampling over the qnivering bodies that 
fell beneath the terrible blows of his axe, feeling the 
body of her for whose safety he fought trembling on his 
shoulder, he struggled without stopping in his impossible 
task, but resolved to cut a hole, at all risks, through the 
human wall constantly arising before him. 

Shaw was a man of tried courage, long habituated to 
fighting, and pitiless to the Bed-skins. But alone, on 
this night, only illumined with the blood-red hue of the 
fire, and confined in a fatal circle, he felt a great fear 
inyoluntarily coming oyer him ! 4ie breathed with diffi- 
culty, his teeth were clenched, an icy perspiration ran 
down his body, and he felt on the point of succumbing* 
Falling would have been death : he would have im<« 
mediately disappeared under the avalanche of ferocious 
Indians yelling around him. 

This discouragement did not last so long as a light- 
ning fiash. The young man, sustained by that hope 
which springs eternal in the human breast, as well as 
by his love for Dona Clara, prepared to continue the 
unequal contest. 

Boundiog like a jaguar, he hurled himself into the 
thick of the fight : this contest of a single man against 
a swarm of enemies had something grand and startling 
about it ! Shaw, as if under the influence of a horrible 
nightmare, struggled in vain against the incessantly re- 
newed cloud of foemen ; in him every feeling of self 
had vanished, he no longer reflected, his life had become 
eiitir^y physical, his movements were automatic, his arms 
rose and fell with the rigid regularity of a pendulum. 

He had managed, without knowing how, to clear the 
fortifications of the village ; at a few paces from him the 
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Gila flowed Bilently on, and appeared to bim in the 
moonlight like an immense silTer ribbon. Could he 
reach the riyer, he was saved ; but there is a limit 
which human strength, howeyer great it may be, cannot 
go beyond, and Shaw felt that he was reaching this 
limit. 

He took an anxious glance around ; Apaches hemmed 
him in on all sides ! He uttered a sigh, for he thought 
that he was about to die. At this solema momea^ 
when all was about to fail him, a flnal shriek burst 
from his chest. A cry of agony and despair, of terrify- 
ing meaning, and re-tchoed for a second far and wide, 
w that it drowned all the battle sounds ; it was the 
parting protest of a man who at length confesses himself 
conquered by fatality, and who, before succumbing, 
summons his fellow men to his aid, or implores the 8ue« 
cour of Heaven. 

A cry answered his ! Shaw, astonished, unable to 
^unt on a miracle, as his friends were too far off and 
themselves too busy to help him, fancied himself the 
victim of a dream or hallucination ; still, collecting all 
his strength, feeling hope well up again in his heart, he 
gave vent to a more startling shout than the former. 

« Courage !" 

This time it was not echo that answered him. 

Courage ! This word alone was borne on the wings 
of the wind, weak as a sigh, and, in spite of the horrible 
yells of the Apaches, was distinctly heard by the young 
man. 

In moments of frenzy, or when a man is at bay, the 
censes acquire a perfection for which it is impossible 
otherwise to account. Like the giant Antaeus^ Shaw 
drew himself up, and seemed restored to that life which 
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was oa the point of leaving him. He redoubled his 
blows on his innumerable enemies, and at length suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the barrier they opposed to 
him. 

Several horsemen appeared galloping over the plain; 
«hots illumined the darkness with their transient flash, 
and men, or rather demons, rushed suddenly on the 
throng of the Apaches, and commenced a frightful car- 
nage. The Bed-skins, surprised by their unexpected 
attack, rushed toward the village, uttering yells of ter* 
ror : their prey had escaped them. 

Shaw had fought bravely and Arm as a rock up to 
the last moment ; but when his enemies disappeared! 
hq sank to the ground in a state of unconsciousness. 

How long did he remain in this state ? he could not 
flay : but when he recovered his senses it was night. 
He fuicied at first, that only a few hours had elapsed 
since the terrible struggle he had undergone, and he 
looked inquiringly around him. He was lying by a Are 
in the centre of a clearing ; Dona Clara a few paces from 
bim, weak and pale as a spectre. 

Shaw uttered a cry of surprise and terror on recog- 
nizing the men who surrounded him, and who had pro- 
bably saved him by answering his final shout. They 
were his two brothers. Fray Ambrosio, Andres Garote, 
and a dozen Gambusinos. 

By what strange accident had he rejoined bis com* 
rades at the moment when he had so great interest in 
shunning them I What evil chance had brought them 
across his path ? 

The young man let his head sink on his chest, and 
fell into a sad and gloomy reverie. His comrades, lying 
like him by the fire, maintained the most obstinate 
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Bilenee, and did not seem at all eager to cross-question 
him. 

We will take advantage of the momentary respite 
allowed Shaw to explain what had taken place on the 
island since we quitted it to follow Dona Clara, Ellen, 
and the two Canadian hunters. 

Until sunrise no one perceived the flight of the girls. 
At breakfast, 19'athan and Sutler, amazed at not seeing 
their sister appear, ventured on entering the hut of 
branches that served as shelter to the two females, and 
then all was explained. They went in a furious rage to 
Pray Ambrosio to tell him what had happened, and tlie 
Monk completed the news they gave him by announcing 
in his turn the flight of Eaglewing, Lick, and Harry. 

The fyry of the two brothers was unbounded, and they 
proposed to raise the camp at once, and go in pursuit 
of the fugitives. Fray Ambrosio and his worthy friend 
Garote had infinite difficulty in making them understand 
that this would lead to no result ; that the hunters had 
a considerable advance ; that, moreover, they had as 
guide an Indian thoroughly acquainted with the topo- 
graphy of the country, and the hiding-places, and that 
it would be folly to suppose that the persons who had 
escaped had not so arranged their flight as to foil all 
attempts made to seize them again. 

Another and more powerful reason obliged them to 
remain on the island, to which the Squatter's sons were 
compelled to yield. Red Cedar, on going away, ordered 
that under no pretext should they quit the post he had 
selected; he had moreover promised to join his band 
again there, and if they left it, it would be impossible for 
him to find them, as he would not know in what direo 
tion they had gone. 
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The .young men were forced to allow that Fray Am * 
brosio was right ; but, in order to satisfy their -conscienee, 
they placed themselves at the head of a few resolute 
men, crossed the river, and beat up the neighbourhood. 
We need scareely say that they found nothing, for at 
about a league from the Gila the traces were finally lost. 

The young men were in despair ; but Fray Ambrosio, 
on the other hand, was delighted. He had only one 
desire, that of seeing the band quit of Dona Clara, who, 
according to his views, impeded its progress and pre- 
vented it marchiug with the speed circumstances re* 
quired ; and now, instead of one woman, two had gone ! 

The worthy Monk could scarce contain himself for 
joy ; he listened with a sympathizing air and expressions 
of condolence to the advice and complaints of his com- 
Tades at this extraordinary flight ; but in his heart he 
was delighted. 

Still, as there is no perfect happiness in this world, 
and wormwood must always be mixed with the honey 
of life» an unexpected incident suddenly troubled the 
beatitude of Fray Ambrosio. 

At starting, Bed Cedar, while concealing the object of 
his journey, had dropped hints to his comrades that he 
would bring them allies ; moreover, he informed them, 
that his excursion would xSSt last more than three or 
four days at the most. In the desert, especially in the 
Tar West, there is no regular road ; travellers are com- 
pelled, for the greats part of the time, to march axe in 
hand, and cut a path by force. The Gambusinos knew 
this by experience, and hence were not surprised because 
Sed Cedar did not return at the period he had fixed. 

They were patient, and as their provisions were be- 
ginning to give out^ they scattered on either side the 
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river, and organized great hunting expeditions to renew 
their stock. But days slipped away, and Red Cedar ^ 
not retom : a month had already passed, and no news 
or sign arrived to tell the Gambusinos that he would 
come soon. Another fortnight also passed, and produced 
no change in the position of the gold-seekers. 

By degrees the band began to grow discouraged, and 
soon, without any one knowing how, the most sinisteir 
news circulated at :drst in a whisper, but then they ac» 
quired the almost certainty, that the Squatter, surprized 
in an ambuscade by the Eed-skins, had been massacred, 
and that, consequently, it was useless waiting £or him 
any longer. 

These rumours, to which Fray Ambrosio attached but 
slight importance at the outset, became presently so strong^ 
that he grew anxious in his turn, and tried to dissipate 
them ; but this was difficult, not to say impossible. Fray 
Ambrosio knew no more than the rest about Eed Cedar's 
movements ; his fears were, at least, as great as those of 
Ibis comrades ; and whatever he might do, he was com* 
polled to allow that he had no valid reason to offer them, 
and was completely ignorant of the fate of their common 
Chief. 

One morning the Gambusinos, instead of setting out 
to hunt as they -did daily, assembled tumultuously before 
ihejaoal, which served as head-quarters for the Monk and 
the Squatter's sons, and told them plainly that they had 
waited long enough for Eed Cedar : as he had given them 
no news of his movements for upwards of two months, 
he must be dead : that consequently the expedition was 
a failure ; and as they had no inclination to fall, some 
fine morning, into the power of their foes, the Eed-skins, 
they were going to return at once to Santa YL 
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!Pray Ambrosio in vain told them that, even supposing 
Eed Cedar was dead — which was not proved — although 
it was a misfortune, it did not cause the expedition to 
fail, as he alone held the secret of the placer, and pro* 
mised to lead them to it. The Gambusinos, who placed 
no confidence in his talents as guide, or in his courage 
as a partisan, would not listen to anything ; and what- 
ever he might do to check them, tiiey mounted their 
horses, and rode off from the island, where he remained 
with the Squatter's sons, Andres Garote, and five or six 
men still faithful to him. Fray Ambrosio saw them 
land, and spur their horses into the taU grass, where 
they speedily disappeared. The Monk fell to the ground 
in despair ; he saw his plans for a fortune irredeemably 
mined ; plans which he had fostered so long, and which 
were crushed at the very moment when they seemed on 
the point of realization. 

Any other man than Fray Ambrosio, after such a dis» 
aster, would have yielded to despair ; but he was gifted 
with one of those energetic natures which difficulties 
arouse instead of crushing ; and, in lieu of renouncing 
his schemes, he resolved, as Bed Cedar did not return^ 
to go in search of him, and leave the island at once. An 
hour later, the little party set out on its mairch. 

By an extraordinary coincidence, they set out on the 
very day when the Apaches started to attack the Coman- 
che village ; and as when accident ioterposes it does not 
do things by halves, it led them to the vicinity of 13ie 
village at the moment when the desperate contest was 
going on which we have described in a previous chap* 
ter. 

Their predacious instincts invited them to draw nearer 
the village under the protection of the darkness^ in tb» 
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hope of obtaining some Indian scalps, which were very 
yaloable to them. It was then that the G-ambosinos 
heard Shaw*s cry for help, to which they responded by 
hurrying np at ftdl speed. 

They rushed boldly into the medley, and saved the 
young man and the precious burthen he still held en- 
clasped ; then, aftier cutting the throats of several Ia« 
dians, whom they conscientiously scalped, as they con- 
sidered it imprudent to venture further, they started off 
again as quickly as they had come, and reached a forest 
where they concealed themselves, intending to ask ShaWf 
when he regained his senses, how he happened to be at 
the entrance of this village, holding Dona Clara in his 
arms, and Eghting alone against a swarm of Indians. 

The young man remained unconscious the whole day. 
Although the wounds he had received were not danger* 
ous, the great quantity of blood he had lost, and the ex* 
traordinary efforts he had been obliged to make^ plunged 
him into such a state of prostration, that several hours 
still elapsed after he had regained his senses before he 
seemed to have restored 8u£S.cient order in his ideas to 
be able to give an account of the events in which he had 
played so important a part. 

It was, therefore, Fray Ambrosio's advice to grant him 
time to recal his thoughts before beginning to cross- 
question him, and hence the affected indifference of the 
Gambusinos toward him ; an indifference which he pro* 
flted by, to seek in his mind the means to part company 
with them, carrying off for the second time Dona Clara, 
who had so unhappily fallen into their hands again* 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

IHB DEPABIUBE. 

Ok the daj after the huttle, at sunrise, there was a busj 
scene hi the Comanche village. The criers or hachestoa 
nsounted on the piles of rains, summoned the warriors^ « 
who arrived one after the other, still fatigued by the i. 
dances and combats of the previous night. The war- 
whistles, the shells, the drums and chichi kou^s, made an 
infernal disturbance, and hence the entire population 
was speedily assembled. 

Unicorn was a Chief of great prudence. Being on 
the point of undertaking an expedition which might 
separate him for a long time from his friends, he did not 
wish to leave the women and children exposed defence- 
lessly to an attack like that of the previous evening. As 
the season was advanced, he resolved to abandon the 
Tillage definitively, and escort those who were not se* 
lected to accompany him, to the winter village of tho 
nation, situated at no great distance off, in a virgin foresti 
and in an impregnable position. 

The appearance of the village was most picturesque ; 
the warriors, painted and armed for war, formed two 
companies of one hundred men each, collected on the 
square, having on each flank a squadron of twenty-five 
horsemen, Between the two detachments the women, 
children, and old men placed themselves, with the.doga 
fastened to the sledges, which bore all their valuable 
property, such as furniture, furs, &c, 

Unicorn, surrounded by his staff, composed of tho 
subordinate Chiefs of the tribe, held in his hands the 

H 
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totem, and gave his orders with a word or a gesture, 
which were immediately ezecuted with aa intelligence 
and dexterity that would have done honour to the most 
civilized nation. 

Valentine was also on the puhliQ square, with his 
comrades and prisoners. The two maidens, calm and 
smiling, were side hy side, conversing together, while 
Curumilla was holding his head down, and firown- 
ing. 

Bloodson had gone off at dayhreak, with his band, 
to try and surprize, in his turn, the Apache village^ 
which was no great distance off. It was a strange fact^ 
but the hunters and )Iexicans felt an extraordinary 
pleasure at the departure of this man, who had, how- 
ever, rendered them an immense service. Certainly, it 
would have been impossible for them to explain this 
feeling, which all experienced. Still, when he was no 
longer among them, their chests expanded, and they 
breathed with greater ease ; in a word, it seemed as il 
an immense weight had been suddenly removed. 

And yet, we repeat, the hunters and Mexicans had 
only terms of praise in which to allude to this maa*s 
treatment of them. Whence came this instinctive re- 
pulsion with which he inspired them ? — the tmth was, 
thatBlopdson had something about him which caused 
those whom accident brought into contact with him to 
feel disgust mingled with fear. 

A great noise was suddenly heard in the square, and 
two or three Indians came up to speak to the Chie£ 
TTnicom uttered an exclamation of anger, and feigned 
the greatest disappointment. 

" What is the matter. Chief ?'* Valentine asked^ with^ 
the most indifferent air he could assume. 
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'* Our most valuable Apaohe prisoner," TTnicorn said, 
^'lias found means to escape, I know not how.'* 

''That ia a misfortnne," Valentine said: ''still, it 
may not he irreparable." 

"How so?" 

*' "Who knows ? Perhaps he may have escaped very 
recently ; if you were to send couriers in every direc- 
tion, it is possible that he may be recaptured. Besides, 
if that measure did not produce the anticipated result," 
he added, as he gave the yoimg Spaniard a cold and 
fitem glance, which made him start, " it would, at any 
rate, tell us what has become of our Apache enemies, and 
if they have not left round the villages spies ordered to 
watch our movements." 

The Sachem smiled at this proposal ; he made a sign, 
and a dozen horsemen gaUoped out in the plain. While 
awaiting the return of the scouts, the final preparations 
for departure were made. 

After overhearing the conversation between the Ga- 
zelle and the pirates, Curumilla repeated it to Yalentiue. 
The latter thanked him, and begged him to watch the 
movements of the girl and Pedro Sandoval. The advice 
Valentine gave the Chief, and which he readily fol* 
lowed, was intended to unmask the Apaches, compel 
them to retire, and hence deprive the pirate of the assist- 
arxe he expected in effecting his escape. 

In fact, the Apaches, on seeing their enemies spread 
all over the plain, not knowing their intentions, but 
fearing lest they should be surprised by them, fell back, 
and that so rapidly, that the scouts returned to the vil- 
lage without seeing anything, after a two hours' ride. 

On the report they delivered of all being quiet in the 
flieighbourhood, and the road quite clear, IJaicom gave 

B 2 
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the signal for departure : the immense cataran slowly set 
out to the sound of the musical instruments, mingled 
with the yells of the warriors and the barking of tiie 
dogs. Valentine, for greater security, placed the two 
females at the head of the column, in the group of hone- 
men formed by the subordinate chiefs. 

The day had opened with a pure sky and dasxling 
sun; the atmosphere, perfumed by the exhalationflfrom 
the prairie flowers, pleasantly dilated the lungs, and 
caused the hunters to feel in the highest spirits. The 
caravan was unfolded like an immense serpent on the 
prairie, advancing in good order through an enchanting 
landscape. 

The hunters were crossing at this moment the e^i 
called the Bad lands, a continuation of the Black coast, 
which the Gila intersects. The prairie extended along 
the river, then gradually ascended in rollers toward the 
mountains, and was covered with blocks of greyish* 
brown granite, displaying various strata. All around 
rose a marvellous chain of tall greyish and barren rnoun. 
tains, with extraordinarily shaped summits, and spotted 
with dark patches of conifera. 

The Bio Gila, which was rather narrow, found its 
way with difficulty through the lofty crests of schyst, 
granite, and clay, and the nude and dead scenery that 
surrounded it was but slightly animated on the banks by 
the poplars and pine bushes that bordered it. 

To the right was a village of Prairie dogs: these 
pretty little animals, which are not at all savage, were 
seated on the flattened roofs of their houses, watching 
the caravan, as they shook their tails rapidly and uttered 
their shrill cry, which is not a perfect bark ; then they 
disappeared in the ground. 
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, The caravan rapidly advanced toward a virgin forest^ 
whose gloomy spurs stretched out nearly to the river's 
bank, and which they reached after two hours' march. 
Oa reaching the first trees the caravan halted for a 
TYhile, in order to make the final arrangements, before 
l>urying itself beneath the gloomy dome which would 
^erve as its shelter for several months. 

Selbre leaving his friends, the White hunters, the 
Comanche Chief had the neighbourhood beaten up, but 
no trail was visible; the Apaches seemed to have defini- 
tively declined further fightiug^ and gone of^ In fact, 
it wonld have been signal folly for them to try and 
fittack the Comanches, thrice as strong as themselYes, 
rendered haughty by their last victory, and who, before 
entering the forest, would have liked oiothing better 
than to have a parting fight with their implacable 
enemies. But nothing disturbed the calnmess of the 
forest. 

"My brother can continue his journey," Unicom 
said to Yalentme ; " the Apache dogs have fied with the 
feet of antelopes." 

" Oh, we do not fear them," the hunter replied, dis- 
dainfully, 

''Before the eighth sun, my brother will see me 
again," the Chief continued. 

" Good.'* 

*' Farewell." 

And they separated. The Comanche warriors entered 
the forest : for a while the sound of their footsteps and 
the tinkling of the bells fastened to their dogs' necks 
re-echoed under the gloomy arcades of the forest ; then 
lilence was gradually re-established, and the hunters 
foimd themselves alone; They were qIx resolute and 
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•well-armed men, who feared no danger ; they conld con- 
tinue their journey in perfect safety* 

" Are we still far from the island where Red Cedai^s 
band is encamped ?" Yalentine asked the Sachem of 19fe 
Coras. 

" Scarce four leagues/' Eaglewing answered. "Were 
it not for the countless turnings we shall hare to take, 
we should reach it in an hour ; but we shall not arriTO 
till the last soug of the MauJcawis.^* 

** Good : you and Don Pablo will go on ahead wifli 
the Squatter's daughter." 

"Do you fear anything?" Don Pablo asked. 

'^Nothing; but I wish to speak a* few minutes with 
the Spanish girL" 

" All right." 

The two men pushed on with the maiden^ and Valen- 
tine took his place on the right of the Gazelle, vrho was 
ridiDg thoughtfully, without paying any attention to her 
horse. 

The revelations made by Curumilla had the more 
struck Yalentine, because he did not at all comprehend 
the Gazelle's hatred of Ellen. Erery feeling must have 
its reason, every hatred a cause ; and both these escaped 
him. In vain did he seek in his memory a fact which 
might account for, if not excuse, the strange conduct of 
White Gazelle ; he found nothing that would put hhn 
in the right track. 

He recalled to mind that he had seen the girl seyeial 
times in the vicinity of Don Miguel de Zarat^'s haoie&da, 
at the Beiso del Korte ; he also remembered that Don 
Pablo had done her a slight service, when she craved his 
help, but her relations with the haciendero's son had 
erminated there^ 
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He believed it certain that, although Bed Cedar's 
daughter lived near the hacienda, the Gazelle had never 
fieen her before they met at the Indian village. Still, 
as he knew Don Pablo's love for Ellen, a love of which 
the young man had never spoken to him, but which he 
bad long seen ; as, too, the position was grave, and Ellen 
might at any moment fall into danger, which must be 
avoided at any cost, Valentine resolved to have a con* 
versation with the Spanish girl, and try to read clearly 
in her heart, were that possible. 

But if gentle means failed, he would shew her no in-* 
dnlgence, or liken a gentle and unoffending creature 
exposed to the perfidy of a cruel woman, whom no con« 
idderation seemed to arrest in her sinister plans* 

Yalentine looked round. Ellen was about two hun« 
dred yards a-head, between Eaglewing and Don Pablo. 
Temporarily reassured, he turned to the Spanish girl^ 
who at this moment was talking eagerly, and in a loud 
voice, with Pedro Sandoval. The girl blushed, and 
ceased speaking. Yalentine, not appearing to notice the 
confusion his presence caused the speakers, bowed 
slightly to the Spaniard, and addressed her in a calm 
voice :— 

"I beg your pardon,", he said, "if I interrupt a 
doubtless interesting conversation ; but I wish to have 
a few words with you.*' 

The girl blushed still more deeply. Her black eye 
flashed fire under the long lash that veiled it: but 
she answered in a trembling voice, as she stopped her 
horse — 

"I am ready to listen to you, Senor Caballero.'* 

" Do not stop, I beg, Senora," Valentine said. " Thia 
worthy man, who doubtless shares all your secrets," he 
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added \ritli an ironical smile, " can hear our conrier- 
sation, \<rhich, indeed, will relate to him." 

" In truth," the girl answered in a firmer voice, as 
she let her horse proceed, '* I have nothing hidden fironi 
this worthy man, as you do him the honour of ealling 

him." 

"Very good, Senora,'* the hunter continued with 
equal coldness. *'Now, he good enough not to take in 
ill part what I am ahout to say to you, and answer a 
question I shall take the liberty of asking you." 

" I presume you intend me to undergo an interro- 
gation ?" 

" That is not my intention, at least at this moment: 
it will depend on you, madam, that we do not pass tha 
Hmits of a friendly conversation." 

" Speak, sir. If the question you ask me is one of 
those a woman may answer, I will satisfy you." 

" Be good enough to tell me, madam, whether you 
found us cruel enemies last night ?" 

" Why this question ?" 

** Be 80 kind as to answer it first." 

" I can only speak in terms of praise of your conduct." 

" I thank you. And how did Miss Ellen treat yon?" 

« Admirably." 

** Good. You are not ignorant, I think, that through 
your yesterday's aggression, an aggression which may 
be regarded as attempted murder and robbery, since, as 
you are not at war with the Indians, and, as belonging 
to our race, should regard us as friends, — ^you are not 
ignorant, I say, that you have rendered yourself amen- 
able to the prairie law, which says, ' an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.' " 

" What do you wish to arrive at ?" 
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• "Pardon me. You are not ignorant, I assume, that, 
instead of treating you as I did, with the most perfect 
respect, I should have heen quite justified iu: passing a 
rope round your neck, and hanging you, with your 
worthy friend, to the branches of the first tree : and 
there are some magnificent specimens in these parts !'-' 

" Sir !" the girl exclaimed, as she drew herself up, 
tod became livid with fury. 

** Pardon me,** Valentine continued impressively. 
'' I am alluding here to an incontestable right, which 
you cannot deny : do not get in a passion, but answer 
toe categorically, yes, or no." 

"Well, sir, yes; you had that right, and you stiU 
have it. "What checks you ? Why do you not use it ?** 
she added, as she gave him a defiiint look. 

" Because it does not suit me to do so at this mo- 
ment," Yalentine said, coldly and drily. 

These stem words suddenly checked the passion that 
Ivas boiling in the girl's heart : she let her eyes fall, 
and replied :— 

" Is that all you have to say to me, sir ?" 

" No, it is not all ; and I have a final question to ask 
you." 

" Speak, sir, as I am condemned to listen to you." 
" I will not occupy much of your time." 
" Oh, sir," she answered ironically, " my time can- 
not be employed better than in conversing with so po- 
Kehed a gentleman as yourself." 

''I thank you for the good opinion you are kind 
enough to have of a poor hunter like myself," he re- 
plied, with a ting« of sarcasm ; '' and I now reach the 
wcond question I wished to ask you." 
"In truth, it seems, sir, that like the^u^^^^ deleiraSf 
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your aooomplices/' she added bitterly, '' you have das- 
flified in your head the questions that compose my exa- 
mination : for, in spite of what you did me the honooiof 
telling me, I persist in seeing only an examination in 
what it pleases you to call our conTersation." 

''As you please, madam/* Valentine replied with 
imperturble coolness* ** Will you explain to me how it 
is, that, after having been treated, according to your owa 
statement, by us so kindly, you laid aside all giatibide 
and feelings of honour last night, to join two villains in 
a plot for carrying off a girl to whom you owe your life, 
and handing her over as a slave to the most ferocioua 
Indians oA the prairies— the Sioux ?" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

XHE A30USCADB. 

If the lightning had struck ike ground at the Spanish 
girPs fbet, it would not have caused her greater tenor 
than this revelation, which she was far from expecting, 
made in a clear, dry, and unmoved voice. 

Her features were contracted — the blood mounted 
to her head — ^she tottered on her horse, and would have 
fallen off, had not Yalentine held her. But overcoming 
by the strength of her will the terrible emotion that 
troubled her, sherepulsed the young man, saying in a 
firm Toice, and with an implacable accent : 

^' You are well informed, ek : such is my intention." 
Valentine felt momentarily stupified. He regarded 
this woman, who had hardly emeiged from childhood, 
whose lovely features, distorted by the pasuons that 
agitated them, had become almost hideous : he recaEedi 
as in a dream, another woman nearly as cruel, whom he 
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had once known. An indescribable feeling of sorrow 
pervaded bis heart at tbe terrible reminiscence thns 
suddenly evoked. So much perfidy seemed to bim to 
go beyond tbe limits of human wickedness ; and for an 
instant he almost fancied himself in the presence of a 
demon. 

'* And you dare confess it to me ?" he at length said^ 
•with badly concealed terror. 

** And why not ? What can you do to me ? Kill me I 
A glorious revenge for a brave man! And^ besides, 
what do I care for life ? Who knows ? perhaps, with- 
ctrt wishing it, and fancying you are punishing me, you 
would do me an uncommon service by killiug'me.'' 

** £ill you ? nonsense," the hunter said, with a smilo 
of contempt. '' Creatures of your kind ar-e not killed. 
In the £rst £ush of passion we crush them under our 
boot-heel, like venomous reptiles : bat, on refection, we 
prefer plucking out their teeth. That is what I have 
done, viper ! now bite if you dare !'* 

A fearful rage took possession of the Spanish girl ; 
she raised her whip, and with a movement more rapid 
than thought, struck Yalentine across the face, merely 
hiaaing the word, 
'* Coward !" 

At this insult the hunter lost his coolness. He drew 
a pistol and fired it point blank at this woman, who sat 
before him motionless, and smiling. But she had not 
lost one of the Frenchman's movements out of sight* 
She made her horse leap on one side, and the bullet 
whistled inoffensively past her ear. 

At the sound of the firing, the hunters felt alarmed, 
and they galloped up to the spot, to inquire what had 
oc^Ufed. The shot had been scarco fired ere Pedro- 
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Sandoral; who had hitherto listened with apparent in- 
difference to the conversation, dashed at Valentine, 
brandishing along knife which he had managed to conceal 

The hunter, who had regained his presence of mind, 
awaited him firmly ; and as the pirate came up to him, 
he stopped him short with a bullet through his body. 
The villain rolled on the ground with a yell of dis- 
appointed rage. 

The Spanish girl looked around her disdainfully, 
made her horse bound, and started at an incredible pace 
amidst the bullets that whizzed round her from all sides, 
crying in a hoarse voice : — 

*' We shall meet again, soon, Don Valentine. Till 
then, farewell." 

The hunter would not allow her to be pursued, and 
she soon disappeared in the tall grass. 

*' Oh, oh, this scamp seems to me very ill," the General 
said, after dismounting. " On my word, he has a frac- 
tured thigh. What the deuce shall we do with him r" 

" Hang him !" Valentine said, drily. 

*' Well," the General continued, '* that is not such a 
bad idea. In that way, we shall get rid of one of the 
villains, and, on reflection, that will prevent him feeling 
the pain of his wound." 

** Let us finish with him," Don Miguel interrupted. 

" Caspita / what a hurry you are in, my friend," the 
General answered. ** Hum ! I am certain he is not in 
such haste — are you, my good fellow ?" 

** Come," Valentine said, with that mocking ezpresnoa 
he had through his Parisian birth, and which broke ont 
at intervals — '* our friend is in luck. He has faUen at 
the foot of a splendid tree, which will form ma ob- 
flervatory whence he can admire th^ landscape at his 
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ease. Curumilla, my worthy fellow, climb up the tree, 
and bend down that branch as much as you can." 

Curumilla, according to his laudable habit, executed 
immediately the order given him, though without ut* 
tering a word. 

" Now, my good fellow," the hunter continued, ad- 
dressing the wounded man, " if you are not a thorough 
Pagan, and can recollect any prayer, I should recommend 
you to repeat it ; for it wiU do you more good than 
ever it did." 

And, raising Sandoval in his arms, who maintained a 
gloomy silence, he passed the cord round his neck. 

'' One moment,'' Ourumilla remarked, as he seized 
with his left ha^id the bandit's thick hair. 

" That is true," said the hunter. " It is your right. 
Chief, so moke use of it." 

The Indian did not wait for this to be repeated* In 
a second he had scalped the Spaniard, who looked at 
him with flashing eyes, and coldly placed the dripping 
scalp in his girdle. Yalentine turned his head away in 
disgust at this hideous eight, but the Spaniard did not 
give vent to a groan. 

As soon as he had placed the running noose round the 
bandit's neck, Yalentine threw the cord to Ourumilla, 
who attached it firmly to the branch, and then came 
down again. 

** Kow that justice is done* let us go," said Valentine. 

The witnesses of the execution remounted. The 
branch which had been held down flew back, bearing 
with it the body of the pirate. 

Pedro Sandoval remained alone, quivering in the last 
convulsions of death. 

So soon as Yalentine and his comrades were out of 
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sight, several Apaches, at the head of whom were Red 
Cedar and the White Gazelle, started out of a thicket. 
An Indian climhed np the tree, cut the rope, and the 
body of the Spaniard was gently laid on the grotuid. 
He did not give a sign 6f existence. 

The girl and Eed Cedar hastened to gire him help, in 
order to recal life, were it possible, to this poor and 
fearfully mutilated body ; but all their efforts seemed 
futile. Pedro Sandoval remained cold and inert in the 
arms of his friends. In vain had they removed the slip- 
knot which pressed his throat — ^his swollen and blue 
veins would not diminish in size, or his blood circulate. 
All seemed over. 

As a last chance, an Apache took a skinful of water, 
and poured the contents on the denuded and bleeding 
skull of the Spaniard. At the contact of this cold 
douche, his whole body trembled, a deep sigh burst with 
an effort ^om his oppressed chest, and the dying man 
painfully opened his eyes, fixing a sad and languishing 
glance on those who surrounded him. 

" Heaven be praised," said the girl ; " he is not dead." 

The bandit looked at the girl with that glassy and 
wandering stare which is the infallible sign of a speedy 
death — ^a smile played round his violet lips, and he 
muttered in a low and inarticulate voice, 

'' No, I am not dead, but I shall soon be so." 

Then he closed his eyes again, and fell back, ap- 
parently in his former state of insensibility. The spec- 
tators' anxiously followed the progress of this frightM 
agony : White Gazelle frowned, and, bending over the 
dying man, put her mouth to his ear. 

" Do you hear me, Sandoval ?" she said to him. 

The bandit suddenly quivered as if he had receivied 
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an electrio shock.^ He tiurned toward the speaker, and 
partially opened his f yes. 

" Who is near me ?" he asked. 

" I. Pedro. Do you not recognize me, old comrade V* 
said Eed Cedar. 

•' Yes," the pirate said peevishly, " I recognize you ; 
but it was not you I wished to see." 

" Whom do you mean ?" 

** The Nina. Has she abandoned me too— 'She, for 
whom I am dying ?" 

"No, I haye not abandoned you," the girl quickly 
interrupted him. " Your reproach is trnjust — ^for it was 
I who succoured you. Here I am, father." 

** Ah" he said, with a sigh of sjatisfaction, '^ you are 
there, Nina ; all the better. God, if there be a God, 
will reward yau for what you have done." 

" Do not speak of that, but tell me why you asked 
forme, father?" 

'^Do not give me that name," the bandit said, vio- 
lently ; " I am not your father !" 

There was a moment's silence; at length the pirate 
continued, in an almost indistinct voice, and as if 
speaking to himself — 

" The hand of God is there — ^it was He who decreed 
that at the last moment the daughter of the victim 
eliould see one of the principal assassins die." 

He shook his head piteously, sighed, and added, 
moumfolly— 

" That is the hand of God.'* 

His hearers looked at each other silently ; an instinc- 
tive fear, a species of superstitious terror had seized 
upon them, an'd they did not dare question this man. 
A few minutes elapsed. 
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" Oh ! how I suffer !" he suddenly muttered ; " my* 
head is a red-hot furnace — gWe me drink." 

Water was eagerly brojght him, but he repulsed it, 
saying— - ^ 

" No, not water — ^I want to regain my strength.'* 

•* What will you have, then r'* Red Cedar asked him, 

'* Give me aguardiente." 

"Oh!" the girl said, imploringly; "do not drink 
spirits — they will kill you." 

The bandit grinned horribly. 

" Kill me ?" he said, ** why, am I not a dead man 
already, poor fool ?" 

The White Gazelle gave Red Cedar a glance. 

'* Do what he wishes," the latter whispered ; " he is a 
lost man." 

" Aguardiente," the sufferer said again ; " make 
haste, if you do not wish me to die ere I have spoken." 

Red Cedar seized his goMrd, and, in spite of the girl's 
entreaties, thrust the neck between the pirate's lips, 
Sandoval drank deeply. 

"Ah!" he said, with a sigh of satisfaction; "at 
present I feel strong. I did not believe that it was so 
difficult to die. Well, if there be a God, may His will 
be done. Red Cedar, give me one of your pistols^ 
and. leave me your gourd." 

The Squatter did what his comrade requested. 

" Very good/* he went on ; " now, retire all of you ; 
I have to speak with the Nina." 

Red Cedar could not conceal his dissatisfaction. 

" Why weary yourself?" he said; "it would be better 
for you to let us pay you that attention your condition 
demands." 

" Oh !" the bandit said, with a gi-in, " I understand 
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you ; yoa would sooner see me die like a dog^ Tnthont 
uttering a syllaljlle, for you suspect what I am about to 
say — well, I feel sorry for you, gossip, but I must and 
will speak!" 

The squatter shrugged his shoulders. 

*' "What do I care for your wanderings :" he said ; *'it , 
is only the interest I feel in you that — ** 

*' Enough !' Sandoval inteiTupted him, sharply. 
*' Silence ! I will speak ! no human power can force me ^ 
in my dying hours to keep the secret longer ; it has 
been rankling in my bosom too long already." 

"My good father — " the girl murmured. 

** Peace !" the bandit went on, authoritatively, '* do 
not oppose my will, Nina. You must learn from me 
certain things before I render my accounts to Him who 
sees everything." 

Bed Cedar fixed a burning glance on the dying man, 
as he convulsively clutched the butt of a pistol ; but he 
suddenly loosed his hold, and smiled ironically. 

" What do 1 care ?** he said ; " it is too late now." 

Sandoval heard him. 

'* Perhaps so," he replied ; " Heaven alone knows.*' 

" We shall see," th« squatter retorted, sarcastically. 

He made a signal; the Apaches retired silently witk 
him, and the girl remained alone near the dying man. 

White Gazelle was a prey to an extraordinary emo- 
tion , for which she could not account; she experienced 
a cuiiosity mingled with terror, that caused her a strange 
oppression and trouble. She regarded the man lying- 
half dead at her feet, and who, while writhing in atro- 
cious pain, fixed on her a glance full of indescribable 
pity and irony. 

She feared, and yet desired that the bandit shouU 

6 
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nK&e to her the gloomy confeBsian Bhe«zpected« Samo- 
tiiing told her that on this man her life and foture fortane 
clepeaded. Bat he renuoaed gloomy and damb. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE FIIULTE'S CONFEBSIOIT. 

A FEW moments passed, during which the pirate seemed 
painfully collecting his thoughts before speaking. White 
<jrazelle, with her eyes fixed on liim, waited with 
anxious curiosity. 

At lengthy the bandit seized the gourd, raised it to 
liis lips a second time, and after drinking heartily, re- 
placed it by his side. A feverish flush immediately 
spread over his cheeks, his eyes grew brighter, and he 
said, in a firmer voice than might have been expected — 

<' Listen to me attentively, child, and profit by what 
yon are about to hear. I am dying, and men do not lie 
■at such a moment. The words I shall utter are trufip 
You well know me." 

He stopped for some seconds, and then continued 
ydih an eSoit — 

^M have not always been a pirate of the prairies, or 
tiger with a human face — one of those wretches whom 
it is permissible to hunt like wild beasts. Ko I there 
was a time when I was young, handsome, and rioh; at 
that remote period I was called Walter Stapleton, and 
waa 80 rich that I did not know the amount of mj 
fortune. Like every one else, you have fancied me a 
Spaniard, and have been equally deceived — ^I am. a 
citizen sd the United States, descended l&om an old 
puritan family, long settled at Xew York. My paxBnti 
fdied befbzB I was twenty years of .age ; :niaater of ait 
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zmmense fortune, I had become connected with all the 
ootxmpB in ihe city ; two especially became xny intimate 
fiiendSy and succeeded in a short time in getting such a 
hold on me, that I only acted on their impulses and by 
their Buggestiona. One of them was bom at Kew York 
like xayself, the other was a Mexican. Both were, like 
myself, young, good-looking, and rich, or, at least, they 
Appeared so, for they squandered enormous sums. Their 
names were — ^butwhy tell you them?" he added, "I 
am not speaking of them here, but only of myself* 
One day the Mexican G«ne to me with a letter in his 
hand ; his family called him home* for he was to enter 
the church ; but he would not, or, at l^ist^ could not 
leave Kew Tork at the moment. I never knew the 
zeason; but one month later we were aU three com- 
pelled to se^ a refuge in Mexico^ after a fhournfal 
tragedy, in which my two friends played the chief part, 
leaving behind them a trail of blood. I repeat to you 
that I never learned the circumstances." 

At this momeiLt a rustling was audible in the bushes, 
against whidi the bandit was leaning,: buit the Gazelle, 
tyverccaiie by the increasing interest of the story, did not 
notloe it. There was an int^ruption for aome minutes. 
Pedro Sandoval was growing perceptibly weaker. 

^'I mustiBnish, however," he said, and maUngan 
effort, he coirtinued : — ^' We were at Mezieo, where we 
lived -nobly. In a short time I gained the reputation of 
a finifihed gentleman. A great gambler, and adored by 
iromai,idiall I repeat to you the follies and extravi^gances 
»tha£ fOled my days ? "What good wonld it be ? Suffice 
Miatjoa. to know that I disserved this reputation in 
>«TeryxBspeoyt. Qod day, a stranger anived in Mexico* 
He was, it was said^ a cabaUero Irom an up-country 

8 2 
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province, enormously rich, and travelling for his pleasure; 
This man in a short time displayed such recklessaess, 
that his reputation soon equalled and even surpassed 
mine. I, who had always heen the j&rst in every wild 
scheme, was placed in the second rank. My friends 
laughed at the sudden change effected, and hy this in- 
cessant raillery augmented my anger and detestation of 
this Don Pacheco de Tudela, as the man was called« 
Several times already we had met face to face at the 
tertulias, and each time our glances crossed like sword- 
blades. I comprehended that this man hated me. For 
my part, a dull jealousy devoured me when his name 
was mentioned in my presence. 

'* A crisis was imminent, and we both sought it. One 
evening, when we were both at the tertulia of the 
Governor of Arisp^, a game of mont^ was arranged. 
You know that game, which is the ruling passion of the 
Mexicans. I had held the bank for some hours, and 
an incredible run of luck had made me gain immense 
sums, which were piled up before me, and covered nearly 
the whole of the table. The gamblers, terrified by this 
constant good luck, retired in terror. I was about to 
collect and send off my money, when I heard a few 
paces from me Don Pacheco saying ironically to a 
party of friends : — ' I am not jealous of Signer Stapleton's 
good luck. I have allowed him to win that he may repair 
his ruined fortune, and stop the cries of his creditors, 
who have been yelping for a long time at his heels.' 

" These words wounded me the more because they 
were true. My fortune, mortgaged beyond its valuer 
only existed on paper, and numerous creditors in- 
cessantly pursued me. I walked up to Don Pacheco, 
and looked him boldly in the face. 
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*' * To prove to you that I do not fear losing,' I said to 
him, ' I offer to stake on one hand with you all it has 
taken me so many hours to win.' 

^' The stranger looked at me in his turn ; then he said, 
in his cutting voice, and with the sarcastic accent 
habitual to him : — 

" * You are wrong, my dear sir. This money is very 
necessary to you ; and, if I were mad enough to play 
with you, I warn you that you would lose.' 

" He laughed in my face, and turned his back on me. 
' ** ' Oh !' I said to him, * you are afraid — and then, 
again, you probably do not possess one quarter the sum 
there, and that is why you dare not play.* 

'* Don Pacheco shrugged his shoulders without reply- 
ing to me, and addressed the richest banker of Arispd, 
who was standing near him . — 

" 'Senor Don Julio Baldomero,' he said to him, 
* how much do 3'ou think there is on that table ?' 

" The banker took a glance in my direction, and then 
answered : — 

" * Six hundred thousand piastres, or nearly so, Senor/ 

" 'Very good,' the other said. 'Don Julio, be good 
enough to give me a bill for twelve hundred thousand 
piastres, payable at sight, on your bank.' 

" The banker bowed, took out his pocket-book, and 
•wrote a few words on a leaf which he tore out, and 
banded to Don Pacheco. 

" 'Do you believe, sir,' the Mexican said to me, 
' that this bill represents the sum before you ?' 

"These words were accompanied by the sarcastic 
smile this man constantly had on his lips, and which 
drove me wild. 

"'Yes,' I replied haughtily, 'and I am awaiting 
your determination.' 
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'' 'It is formed,* he said^r ' Aak for new cards, and 
let Qs begin. Siill, you can reeal jonr word, if jou like.* 

** * Nonsense,' I said, as I nndid afresh pack of cards. 

'^Althongb our altercation had been short, as erery- 
body knew onr feelings toward each other, the con- 
yersation had broken off, and all the guests at the t^ulia 
had collected around us. A profound silence prevailed 
in the room, and the faces expressed the curiosity and 
interest aroused by this strange scene. After shuffling 
the cards for some time, I handed them to my opponent 
to cut. The stranger laid his right hand on the padc, 
and said to me impertinently :— 

" * There is yet time.* 

'' I shrugged my shoulders as reply. He cut, and I 
began dealing. At the fourth hand I had lost, and was 
ruined !'* 

The pirate stopped. For some time his voice had been 
growing weaker, and it was only by making extreme 
efforts that he succeeded in speakiDg distinctly. 

'' Drink !" he said so softly that the girl scarce heard 
him. She caught up a skin of water. ( 

" No,*' he said, *' brandy." 

White Gazdle obeyed him. The pirate eagerly drank 
two or three mouthfuls. 

'' All was over," he continued, in a firm voice, with 
sparkling eye, and &ee flushed by the fever preying on 
him. ** ConcealiDg my rage in my heart, I prepared to^ 
leave the fable with a smile on my lips. 

'' ' One moment, sir,* my opponent said. * The game 
is not over yet.* 

'' ' What do you want more r' I answered him. 
*Have you not won ?' 

Oh!* he said, with a gesture of supreme con* 
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tcznpt : ' that is tme. I have won this wretdied sum. 
But you have a stake still to risk.* 
** * I do not understand you, sir.* 
'^ 'Perhaps so ! listen to me» There are on this table 
eighteen hundred thousand piastres, &at is to aay, a 
fabulous fortune, which would form the happiness of a 
dozen families. * 

" * Well ? * J answered, in surprise. 
" ' Well, I will play you for them, if you Kke. Hang 
it, my dear sir, I am in luck at this moment, and I will 
not let fortune escape me while I hold her. ' 

^* ' I have nothing more to stake, sir, and you know 
it,' I said in a loud and haughty yoke. ' I do not 
understand what you are alluding to.' 

*' To this he replied, without seeming in the least diss* 
concerted, ' You love Dona Isabella Izaguirre l* 
" *How does that concern youP 
** * If I may believe public rumour, you are to marry 
her in a few days,' he continued calmly. * Well, I too 
love Dona Isabel, and I have made up my mind she 
shall be mine by fair means or foul.' 
" ' And ?' I interrupted him violently. 
^' ' And, if you like, I will stake these eighteen hundred 
thousand piastres against her hand. You see that I 
appreciate her value,' he added, as he carelessly Ht hia 
panatellas. 

** * Cana/rxo ! a splendid game ! what a magnificent 

stake ! a man cannot act more gallantly !' sueh wtf e the 

remarks made around me by the witnesses of this Boene. 

'''You hesitate ?* Don Sebastian asked me in hia 

ironical way. 

" I looked defiantly round m^ but no one accepted 
my challenge. 
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"'No/ I answered in a hollow voice, my teeth 
clenched with rage. * I accept/ 

" The audience uttered a cry of admiration. Never 
in the memory of players at Arispe, had a game of 
mont^ afforded such interest, and all eagerly collected 
round the tahle. I felt for Dona Isahel that profound 
love which constitutes a man's existence. 

" * Who is to deal ?' I asked my adversary. 

*' * You !* he replied, with his infernal smile. 

" Five minutes later, I had lost my mistress !" 

There was a moment's silence: a nervous tremor 
had assailed the pirate, and for some instants it was 
only by an extraordinary effort that he had been ena- 
bled to utter the words that seemed to choke him. It 
tvas evident that the wound in his heart was as vivid as 
on the day when he received it, and that only a strong 
interest induced him to refer to it. ^ 

" At length," he continued with a certain volubility, 
as he wiped away the cold perspiration that beaded on 
Ms forehead, and mingled with the blood that oozed &om 
his wound, " the stranger approached me, 

" ' Are you satisfied :' he said. 

** ' Not yet,* I replied in a gloomy voice : * we have 
still one game to play out.' 

" * Oh,' he said, ironically, * I fancied you had no- 
thing more to lose/ 

"'You were mistaken. You have still my life to 
gain from me.' 

" ' That is true,' he said, * and by heaven, I will win 
'it from you. I wish to cover your stake to the end, bo 
let us go out.' 

" ' Why do that ?' I said to him. ' This table served 
as the arena for the first two games, and the third shall 
be decided upon it.' 
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** * Done !' he said. * By Jupiter, you are a £ne fel- 
low ! I may kill you, but I shall be proud of my vic- 
tory.* 

*' People attempted in vain to prevent the duel; but 
neither the stranger nor myself would listen to it. At 
length they consented to give us the weapons we 
asked for : and then, moreover, this strange combat in 
the flower- adorned room, on the table covered with 
gold, among lovely young women, whose freshness and 
beauty the lights heightened, had something fatal about 
it which inflamed the imagination. The two heroes of 
Arisp^, the men who had for so long a time formed the 
sole topic of conversation, had at length decided to settle 
•which should definitively hold the palm. 

*' I leaped on the table, and my opponent at once fol- 
lowed my example. I enjoyed the reputation of being 
a fine swordsman, and yet, at the second pass, I fell with 
my chest pierced through and through. Por three months 
I hovered between life and death, and when my youth 
and powerful constitution at length triumphed over my 
horrible wound, and I was approaching convalescence, I 
inquired about my adversary. On the day after our 
duel, this man had married Dona Isabel ; a week later, 
both disappeared, and no one could tell me in what di- 
rection they had gone. 

*' I had only one object, one desire — to revenge myseU 
on Don Pacheco. So soon as I was sufficiently reco- 
vered to leave the house, I sold the little left me, and 
quitted Arispe in my turn, followed by my friends, who 
were as poor as myself, for the blow that had struck me 
had struck them too, and, like myself, they only desired 
revenge on Don Pacheco. Por a long time our re- 
searches were vain, and many years elapsed ere I grew 
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weary of seeking their trail. There were only two of 
us now to do it, for the third had left us. 

" What had become of him ? 1 do not know, but one 
day, by chance, at an American frontier village where I 
had gone to sell my peltry, the demon brought me face 
to face with this friend, whom I never expected to meet 
again. He wore a monk's gown, and so soon as he per- 
ceived me, walked up to me. The first words he ad« 
dressed to me after our lengthened separation were : 

" ' I have found them again.' 

" I understood without it being necessary for hm ta 
make any further explanation, for my hatred had taken 
such deep root in my heart ; what more shall I teU you, 
Nina ?" he added, with an effort, while a fearful smile 
crisped his blue lips. '* I took my revenge ; oh ! this 
vengeance was long in coming, but it was terrible * • ♦. 
Our foe had become one of the richest hacienderos in 
Texas, he lived happily with his wife and children, re- 
spected and loved by all who surrounded him. I bought 
a farm near his, and then, on the watch, like the jaguar 
with its prey, I followed his every movement, and intro- 
duced myself into his house. So lengthened a period 
had elapsed since our last meeting, that he did not re- 
cognize me, although a foreboding seemed from the out- 
set to warn him that I was his enemy. 

'' One night, at the head of a band of pirates and 
Apaches, my two firiends and myself, after assuring our- 
selves that all were quietly sleeping in Don Pacheco^s 
hacienda, glided like serpents through the darkness ; the 
walls were escaladed, and our vengeance began. The 
hacienda was given up to the flames; Don Pacheca 
and his wife, surprized in their sleep, were pitilessly 

-^acred, after undergoing atrocious tortures. I tore 
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both yonTBelf amd yotir sister from the arms of your 
dying mother, who sobbed at onr feet, imploring me to 
spare you in memory of my old love for her. 

"I swore it, and kept my promise, I do not know 
what became of your sister ; I did not even trouble my- 
self about her. As for you, Nina, have you had eret 
any cause to reproach me ?" 

The girl had listened to this fearful revelation with 
frowning eyebrows and livid cheeks ; when the bandit 
stopped, she said harshly, 

" Then you are the murderer of my father and mo- 
ther ?" 

" Yes,*' he replied, " but not alone ; there were three 
of us, and we took our revenge/' 

** Wretch !" she burst forth ; " vile assassin !" 

The girl uttered these words with such an implacable 
accent, that the bandit shuddered. 

"Ah!" he said, ** I recognize the lioness. You are 
truly my enemy's daughter. Courage, child, courage. 
Assassinate me in your turn. What restrains you ? rob 
me of the shurt span of life still left me, but make 
haste, or heaven wiU prevent your vengeance." 

And he fixed on her his eye, which was still proud» 
but already clouded by the hand of death. The girl 
gave no answer. 

" You prefer seeing me die ; well, receive this last 
present," he said, plucking from his bosom a bag, sus- 
pended from a steel chain ; *' in it you will find two let- 
ters, one from your father, the other from your mother ; 
you will learn who you are, and what name you should 
bear in the world, for the one I mentioned is false ; I 
wished to deceive you to the end. . That name is my 
last vengeance, * * * Nina, you will remember me." 

V 
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The girl bounded on to the bag and seized it. 
" Now, good bye,'* tlie pirate said ; ** my work is ac- 
complished on this earth." 

And seizing the pistol Bed Cedar had left him^ ho 
blew out his brains, fixing on the girl a glance of strangi: 
xneaniDg. But she did not seem to notice this tragical 
end, for she was tearing the bag with her teeth. When 
she succeeded in opening it, she unfolded the papers it 
contained, and hurriedly perused them. Suddenly she 
uttered a shriek of despair, and fell back, clutchiDg the • 
letters in her hand. 

Tho Indians and pirates ran up to help her, but, 
quicker than lightning, a horseman darted from tho 
chapp^ral, reaching the girl without checking the speed 
of his horse ; he bent down, raised her up in his power, 
ful arms, threw her across his saddle bow, and passed 
like a tornado through the astounded spectators. 

"We shall meet again soon, Red Cedar,*' he said in 
a loud voice, as he passed the squatter. 

Before the latter and his comrades could recover from 
their surprise, the horseman had disappeared in the dis- 
tance in a cloud of dust. 

The horseman was Bloodson ! 

Bed Cedar shook his head sadly. 

.*' Can what the priests say be true V* he muttered ; 
*' is there really a Providence :" 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

THE BIVALS. 

Afteb the tragic execution of the pirate, the hunters 
slowly continued their journey. The scenes we have 
described in previous chapters had spread over them a 
gloom which nothing could dissipate. Since his daugh- 
ter's disappearance, Don Miguel Zarate, who had been 
suddenly hurled from the height of his hopes, main- 
tained a gloomy and stem silence. This man, so strong 
and energetic, at length conquered by misfortune, 
marched silently by the side of his comrades, who re- 
spected his grief, and offered him those little attentions 
to which suffering minds are so sensitive. 

Valentine and General Ibanez were holding an ani- 
mated conversation^ the twt> Indians,, Curumilla and 
Moukapec, going in front and serving as guides. Don 
Pablo and Ellen rode side by side ; they alone of th& 
small party seemed happy, and a smile now and thert 
played over their faces. Alone of the little band the 
two young people had the faculty of forgetting past 
sufferings through the present joy. 

During Sandoval's execution Ellen had been kept 
aloof, hence she was ignorant of what had occurred ; 
and nothing happened to dull the pleasure she experienced 
at seeing herself reunited to the man to whom she had 
mentally given her heart. 

' One of the privileges of love is forgetting ; the twa 
young people, absorbed in their passion, remembered 
nothing, except the happiness of meeting again. The 
word** love" had not been uttered; still, it was s^ 
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fally reflected in their glances and smiles, tliat they un- 
derstood each other perfectly* 

Ellen was describing to Don Pablo how Dona Clara 
and herself escaped from Bed Cedar's camp, protected 
by the two Canadian hunters. 

'' Ah !*' Don Pablo said, '' talking of those hunters, 
what has become of them ?*' 

'^ Alas !" Ellen replied, '' one of them was killed by 
the Apaches, and the other — " 

"Well, and the other ?" 

"There he is/' she said; "oh, he is devoted to me 
body and soul/' 

Don Pablo turned round with an angry movement, and 
a dull jealousy was inflamed in him. BJe looked at the 
hunter who. rode a few paces in the rear, but at the sight 
of this open, honest face, over which a tinge of melan- 
choly was spread, the young man seriously upbraided 
himself for his apprehensions. He quic^y went up to 
the hunter, while Ellen regarded them with a smile ; 
when he was at the Canadian's side, ha offered him his 
hand. 

" Thanks," he said to him simply, " for what you did 
for her-" 

Harry pressed the hand, and answered sadly, but 
fiobly : " 1 did my duty ; I swore to defend her and die 
for her : when the hour arrives, I will keep my oath." 

Don Pablo smiled gracefully. 
Why do you not xide by our side ?'' he asked him. 
Ko," Harry answered with a sigh, as he shodc his 
head; " I ought not, and do not wish to be the third in 
your oonversation. You love each othei:, and be happy. 
Jt is my duty to watch over your happiness ; leave me 
*u my place and remain in jonrs." 
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' Don Pablo thought for a moment over these vords, 
then pressed the hunter's hand a second time. 

" You have a noble heart/* he said to him ; *1 imder- 
frt»nd you ;** and he rejoined his eompanion. A smile 
played round the hunter^s pallid lips. 

** Yes," he muttered so soon as he was alone ; " yes, 
I love her. Poor Ellen ! she will be happy, and if so, 
what matter what becomes of me f" 

He then reassumed his indifferent look ; but at times 
he gazed with a feeling of sorrowful pleasure on the 
young people who had renewed their conversation. 

'^ Is he not a glorious fellow V Ellen said to the young 
man as she pointed to the hunter. 

" I think BO." 

" And I have been certain of it for a long time. Harry 
watches over me ; I have always found him at my side 
in the hour of danger : to follow me he has abandoned 
everything, country, friends, family, without hesitatiwi 
or reflection, and has done it without any hope of ever 
"^ being rewarded for such abnegation and devotion." 

Don Pablo sighed. 

'** You love him,'* he murmured* 

The maiden smiled. 

" If you mean by those words that 1 place an un- 
l>onnded oonfldence in him, that I feel^a sincere and deep 
affection for him, in that sense, yes, I do love him.*' 

Don Pablo shook his head. 

'^ That is not what I mean," he said. 

She gazed on him 'fixedly, and remained silent for 
fRime minutes, Ihe Mexiean not daring to question her. 
At length she turned to him, and laid her hand on Ms 
iftioulder; at this tonch the young man started, and 
quickly raised his head. 
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** Listen, Don Pablo/' she said, in her dear and bar* 
monious voice. 

" I am listening," he answered. 

" Accident one day brought us together/* she coa. 
tinned, with a sort of feverish animation, " under extra- 
ordinary circumstances. On seeing you, I felt a Bensa^ 
tion at once sweet and painful : my heart contracted, 
and when, after defying my brothers, you set off, I 
looked after you so long as I could perceive you through, 
the trees. At length I returned dreamily to our cabin, 
for I felt that my fate was decided ; your words echoed 
in my ears, your image was in my heart, and yet you 
had appeared to me as an enemy : the words you uttered 
in my presence were threats. Whence arose the strange 
emotion that agitated me ?" 

She stopped. 

" Oh, you loved me !*' the young man exclaimed im- 
petuously. 

" Yes, did I not ?" she continued. " It is what is 
called love," she added, in a quivering voice, while two 
tears fell from her long lashes and coursed down her 
pale cheeks; "in what will that love result? The 
daughter of a proscribed race, I am not so much your 
friend as your prisoner, or, at any rate, your hostage* I 
inspire your comrades with contempt, perhaps with 
hatred ; for I am the daughter of their implacable foe— « 
of the man whom they have sworn to sacrifice to their 



veno:eance." 



Don Pablo bowed his head, with a sigh. 

** What I say is true, is it not .^' she continued ; " yoa 

are forced to allow it." 

" Oh, I will protect — I will save you/' he exclaimed, 
impetuously. 
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"No/* she said firmly; "no, Don Pablo, for you 
must defend me against your own father ; you would 
not dare do it ; and if you did," she added, with a flash- 
ings eye, " I would not suffer it.** 

There was a mementos silenoe: then Ellen con- 
tinued*— 

" Leave me to accomplish my destiny, Don Pablo ; 
renounce this love, which can have only one result— -our 
mutual wretchedness : forget me !" 

*' Never," he exclaimed ; " never ! I love you, Ellen, 
60 greatly as to sacrifide all for you— my life, if you 
order it." 

** And I,*' she replied — " do you fancy that I do not 
loye you ?-;«have I not given you sufficient proofs of that 
love ? — ^I who betrayed my father for your sake. But 
you see, I am strong ; imitate me, and do not enter on a 
mad struggle," 

*' Whatever happens, I shall ever love you. Ellen ! 
what do I care for your family ^ Children are not re- 
sponsible for the faults of their parents. You are noble, 
you are holy : I love you, Ellen, I love you !" 

'* And do you think I doubt it ?" she replied, *' Tes, 
you love me, Don Pablo ; I know it ; I am sure of it* 
and, shall I confess it ? this love, which causes my de- 
spair, renders me at the same time happy. Well, you 
must forget me ; it must be so." 

" Never,'* he repeated wildly. 

** Listen, Don Pablo ; you and your comrades are on 
my fathei^s trail ; if, as is almost certain, you find him, 
nothing will save him, neither tears nor entreaties, but 
you will kill him." 

^' Alas !'* thQ young man murmured. 

*^ You understand,'* she said, with great agitat^oi^ 

T 
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''that I Cflonot be an trnmored witness of fhe iefXk of 
tiie man to wbom I owe my life. This man, whom yon 
bate, on whom you wish to revenge yonrself, is my 
father ; he ^has always been kind to me. Be mercifiil, 
Don Pablo V* 

" Speak, Ellen ; whaterer you may ask I will swear 
to do." 

Ellen fixed on him a glanoe of strange meaning. 

''Isittrae? Can I really tmst your word?" she said^ 
with marked hesitation. 

'* Order* and I will obey,** 

** This evening, when we reach the spot where we are 
to bivouac, when your comrades are adeep " ■ * * 

** Wdl ?" he said, seeing that she stopped. 

** Let me fly, Don Pablo, I implore you." 

" Oh, my poor child," he exclaimed ; " let you fly ! 
But what will become of you alonOi and lostiniUs 
desert?" 

" Heaven will guard me." 

" Alas ! it is death that you ask.'^ 

" What matter, if I have dene^my dufy ?" 

« Tour duty, Ellen ?" 

<' Itust I not save my fathier ?" 

Don Pablo made no reply. 

<' Ton hesitate-you refdse,'' she sud, bittedy. 

** No," he answered. ** Tou ask, and your wOl dudl 
be accomplished; you shall go." 

** Thanks," she said, joyfully, as she offered the young 
man her hand, wUdi he pressed to his lips. 

'' And now," die said, *' one last serviee.** 

'* Speak, EUen." 

She drew a smaQ box from her bosom and Imded it 
*> her oompaaioii. 
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** Take this box,* she continued* ** I know not what 
it contains ; but I took it from my father before escaping 
from his camp with your sister. £eep it preciously, in 
order that, if Heaven allow us erer to meet again, you 
may restore it to me/' 

" I promise it.** 

'' Kow, Don Pablo, whatever may happen, know that 
I lore you, and that your name yriH be the last w<^ 
that passes my lips.*' 

*'0h! let me bdieve, let me hope that one day 
pcdiap o 

'^ Never 1!' she exclaimed, in her turn, with an accent 
impossible to describe. ^' However great my love may 
bCj my father's blood will separate us eternally." 

The young man bowed his head in despair at these 
words — a gloomy malediction, which enabled him to 
measure the depth of the abyss into which he had fallen. 
They continued their journey dlenUy,. side by aide* 

The Saehem of the Coras^ aa we said, a^ed as guide 
to the little party. On reaching a spot where the path 
ho followed took a suddoi bend toward the river bank, 
he stopped, and imitated the cry of the }ay» At thia 
aigbal, Yaleiitine dug his q^urs into his houoand gal* 
k^pednp tDhim• 
^ Is tiiere aayihii^ oewP' he asked. 

** Nothing, except that in a £ew minxites we shsll bo 
qpposito the islet where Bed Cedar established his 

''Ah, ah!" said Valentine; ''in that case wo will 
halt.'" 

The hmtera dismounted, oad ecoiftealed ftcnadveo 
i& tho liirabe ^ the utmo^ sileneo prevailed cm tho rlvcc 
hoik. 

s 2 
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"Hum," Yalentine muttered; **I believe the bird 

has flown." 

" We shall soon know," Eaglewing replied. 

Then, with that prudence characteristic of the men 
of his race, he stepped cautiously' from tree to tree^ and 
soon disappeared from his comrades' sight* 
: The latter awaited him motionless, and with their 
eyes fixed on the spot where he had vanished, as it were. 
They had long to wait, but at the end of an hour a 
Blight rustling was audible in the shrubs, and the Indian 
rose before them. It was easy to see that he had 
emerged from the water, for his clothes were dripping. 

" WeU ?": said Valentine* 

" Gone !" 

" All ?" 

" AU." 

" How long ?" 

" Two days at least ! the fires are cold.'* 

** I suspected it," said the hunter, as if speaking to 

himself. 

<< Oh !" Bon Miguel exclaimed ; '' this demon will 

constantly escape us." 

"Patience,** Valentine replied; "unless he has 
glided through the river like a fish, or risen in the air 
like a bird, we shall find his trail again— I swear it." 

"But what shall we do?" 

" Wait," said the hunter ; "it is late, we will pass 
the night here ; to-morrow, at daybreak, we will start in 
pursuit of our enemy.'* 

Don Miguel sighed, and made no answer. The pre- 
parations for a hunter's bivsuac are not lengthy* Harry 
and Eaglewing lit a fire, Hunsaddled, and hobbled the 
horses, and then the supper was got ready. With the 
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exception of Don Miguel and his son, wbo ate but little, 
though for different reasons, the hunters did honour to 
the frugal meal, which the fatigues of the day caused- 
them to find delicious. So soon as supper was over, , 
Valentine threw his rifle on his shoulder, and gave 
CurumiUa a sign to follow him. 
** Where are you going ?" Don Miguel asked. : 

" To the isle where the Glambusinos' camp was." 
" I will go with you." : 

*• Hang it all !. and so will I," said the General. 
"Very good.'* 

The four men set out, and only Don Pablo, Ellen, the 
Chief of the Coras, and Harry were left .in the en- 
campment. So soon as the footsteps of the hunters had 
died out in the distance, Ellen turned to Don Pablo. 
" The time has arrived," she said. 
The Mexican could not repress a nervous start. > 

'* Ton wish it ?" he answered her, sadly. 
*'It must be,*' she continued, stifling a sigh. 
She rose and walked up to Harry. 
" Brother, I am going,** she said. 
"It is well,'* the hunter replied. 
Without any further explanation hid saddled two 
horses, and waited with apparent indifference. Mou- 
kapec slept, or feigned to sleep. Ellen offered her hand 
to Don Pablo, and said, in a trembling voice — 
*'FareweUr 

" Oh r' the young man exclaimed, " remain, Elleui I 
implore you !" 
' The squatter's daughter shook her head sadly. 

"Imustregoin my father,** she murmured; "Don 
Pablo, let me go." 
"EUen! EUenl** 
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'< fasewell, Dod Pablo !*' 

** Oh !" he said, in his despair, ^* can nothing move 
you?*' 

IHie maiden's faice was inandated with tearsy and her 
bosom heaved* 

"TJDgrateful man" she said, with an accent of bitter 
reproach^ ''he does not understand how mueh I lovehinu" 

Don Pablo made a final eflEbrt; he overcame his gii^ 
and saidf in a stammeriog yolce—- 

** Qo, then, and may heaven protect yon T 

« Farewell !" 

'* Oh, not farewell— -we shall meet again.'' 

The gill shook her head sadly, and leaped on the 
horse the Canadian held ready for he& 

<< Harry/' said Don Pablo, ** watch over her." 

*' A3 over my sister/* the Canadian answered, in a 
deep voice. 

Ellen gave a partisg signal of farewell to Bon P^o, 
and loosened the bridle. The young man flail on the 
ground in despair. 

** Oh ! all my happiness has fled me 1" he muttered, 
in a broken voice. 

Houkapeehadnotmadeamove; his sleep must have 
been very aoond. Two hours later, Valentine and hisi 
friends returned from their trip to the island, and Don 
Miguel at once noticed the absence of the squatter's 
daughter. 

** Where is Ellen ?" he asked^ quiekly. 

" Gone !'• Don Pablo muttered. 

'' And you allowed her to fly?" the haciendero ex* 
daimed. 

" She was not a prisoner, hence I had no right to 
'>ppose her departure." 



^ And the CanadittL bunier ?" 

" Gone too.'* 

^'Oh!" D<m Miguel ezdaimed, ''we must liart in 
punuit of them without the loss of a moment." , 

A shudder of terror and joy ran ores the young man's 
body, as he turned pale at tUfl proposition. Valentine 
gate him a searching glance, and then laid his hand on 
bis friend's shoulder. 

** We will do nothing of the sort/' be said, with a 
meaning smile; ''oft theoontraxy, we will allow Bed 
Cedar^s daughter to withdraw unimpeded." 

«' But—'' Don Miguel objeeted. 

Yatentine bent down and whispered a &W words in 
his ear ; the haciendero started* 

*' You are right,*' he muttered. 

'< Now/' the hunter went on, '< let m deep, for I 
promise you a hard day's work to-moirow*** 

Every one seemed to acknowledge the justice of 
this remark, and soarcea quarter of an hour after it had 
been made, the hunters were lying asleep round the 
£re. Curumilla alone was leaning againat a larch tree, 
of which he seemed to form part^ watebing over the 
common safety. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

PSIY AMBBOSIO. 

Ws will now return to the Gambuainos. 

Sutter and Nathan had not said a word to their 
brother; while he, for his part, did not appear to hare 
recognised them* When all were preparing to sleep. 
Shaw also laid himself on the ground while imperoep* 
tibly approaching Dona Qasa. 
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The maideni with her head bnried in her hands, and 
her elbows supported on her knees, was weeping silently. 
These tears broke ShaV^f heart, and he would have laid 
down his life to stop their flow. ' 

In ike meanwhile the night grew more* and more 
dark ; the moon, veiled by thick clouds which passed 
incessantly over its pale disc, only cast forth dim rays» 
too weak to pierce ike dome of foliage under which the 
Oambusinos had sought shelter. Shaw, reassured by 
the complete immobility of his comrades and the mourn- 
ful silence that brooded over the clearing, ventured 
slightly to touch the young lady's arm. 

''What do you want with me?" she asked in a 
mournful voice. 

*' Speak low," he replied, *' in Heaven's name speak 
low, Senora, or one of the men lying there may over- 
hear us. These villains have so fine an ear, that the 
slightest sighing of the wind through the leaves b suffi- 
cient to awake them and put them on their guard." 

'* Why should I care whether they awake ?" she con- 
tinued reproachfully; '^ thanks to you, in whom I trusted, 
have I not fallen into their hands again ?" 

<< Oh !" he said, writhing his hands in despair, *' you 
cannot believe me capable of such odious treachery." 

*' Still, you see where we are." 

** Alas, I am not to blame for it ; fatality has done it 
all.'' 

An incredulous smile hovered round the maiden^s 
pallid lips. 

" Have at least the courage to defend your bad deed, 
and confess you are a bandit like the men sleeping there. 
Oh,»' she added bitterly, « I have no right to reproach 
you ; on the contrary, I ought to admire you ; for though 
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you are still very young, you have displayed, under pre- 
sent circumstances, a degree of skill and cunning I was 
&r from suspecting in you : you have played your part 
"with consummate talent.'* 

Each of these cruel words entered the unhappy young 
man's heart like a dagger, and made him endure atro- * 
clous torture. 

" Yes," he said sadly, " appearances are against me ; 
in Tain should I try to persuade you of my innocence, 
for you would not helieve me ; and yet Heaven is my 
witness that I attempted all it was humanly possible 
to do, in order to save you." 

** You were very unfortunate then, sir," she continued 
sarcastically; ''for it must be allowed that all these 
attempts of which you boast strangely turned against 
you." 

Shaw uttered a deep sigh. 

" Good Heaven !" he said, *' what proof can I give 
you of my devotion ?" 

" None," she replied coldly. . 
*' Oh ! madam.*' 

'* Sir," she interrupted him in a firm and ironical 
voice, " spare ' me, I beg of you, your lamentations, in 
whose sincerity I cannot believe, as there are too many 
undeniable proofs against yon ; even more odious than 
treachery are the hypocritical protestations of a traitor. 
You have succeeded, so what more do you want? 
Enjoy your triumph. I repeat to you that I do not 
reproach you, for you have acted as your instincts and 
training urged you to do ; you have been true to yourself 
and faithful to your antecedents : I need say no more. 
Kow, if I may be allowed to ask a favour of you, let us 
break off a conversation no longer possessingany interest^ 
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an yon irill not Buoeeed in destroying my impressions 
about you : imitate the example of. your comradesi and 
let me indulge in my grief without any obstacle/' 

Shaw was thunderstruck by these words, pronounced 
in a tone that admitted of no reply ; he saw the fearful 
'position he was in, and a mad fory seized on him. 
Dona Clara had let her head fall again in her hands 
and was weeping i the young man felt a sob choking 
him. 

** Oh I" he said, ''what pleasure you take in torturing 
my heart. You say I betrayed you, I who loved you so !" 

Bona Clara drew herself up, haughty and implac- 
able. 

''Yes," she answered ironically, " you love me, sir, 
but it is aft^ the &shion of wild beaste^ that carry off 
their prey to their den to rend it at their pleasure ; 
yours is a tiger's love." 

Shaw seized her arm violentlyf and looked firmly in 
her eyes. 

" One word more, one insult further^ madam^'* he 
gasped, "and I stab myself at your feet: when yon 
see my corpse writhing on the ground, possibly you may 
then believe in my innocence." 

Dona Clara, surprised, gaeed at him fixedly. 

» What do I care ?" ehe then said, coldly. 

''Oh!" the young man exclaimed in his despair, 
^' you shall be satisfied.'* 

And with a movement rapid as thoi^ht, he drew 
his dagger. Suddenly a hand was roughly laid on his 
arm; but Dona Clara had not stirred. 

Shaw tamed round. Fray Ambrosio was ftt-^<^'"g 
behind him, smiling, but not relaxing his grasp. 

" Let me go," the young man said, in a hollow voice. 
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*'Not so, n^ sod/* the Mook said gently^ ''unless 
yon first promise to give up your homicidal projeot. 

''Do you not see,'' ^law eaDekimed passionately^ 
*' that she belieyea me guilty ?** 

"It must be so: leave it to me to persuade her (^ the 
contrary." 

"Oh! if you did that:*' the young man muttered, 
vrith an accent of doubt. 

"1 will do ity my son/' Fray Ambrosio said, still 
emiling; "but you must first be reasonable." 

Shaw hesitated for a moment, then let fiEdl the wea* 
pon, as he muttered — 

*' There will still be time.*' 

''Excellently reasoned,*' scdd the Monk. ''Xow» 
sit down, and let us talk. Trust to me : the Senora 
ere long will not feel the slightest doubt about your 
imiocence." 

During this scene Dona Clara had remained motionless 
OS a statue of grief, apparently taking no interest in what 
passed between the two men. The Monk turned to her. 

" This young man has told you the perfect truth," he 
said ; " it is a justice I take pleasure in rendering him. 
I know not what cause urged him to act so, but, in 
order to save you, he achieved impossiUlities ; hcdding 
you in his arms, he fought with a cloud of Eed-skins 
thirstiog.for his blood. When Heaven sent us so mi- 
raculously to his assiatanoe, he was about to sttocumlh 
and he rolled unconscious under our horses' hoofs, still 
holding against his bleeding breast the precious burthen 
which had doubtless been confided to him, and from 
which he had sworn only death should separate him. 
That is the real truth, madam: I swear it on my 
honour." 
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Bona Clara smiled bitterly. 

" Oh," she answered, ^'keep these dec^itftil and useless 
protestations to yourself, father; I have learned to know 
yon too, thanks be to Heaven, for some time past, and 
am aware what faith can be placed in your word." 

The Monk bit his lips spitefully. 

** Perhaps, you ara mistaken, madam," he answered, 
with a humble bow, ^* and too readily put faith in false 
appearances." 

"Very false, in truth," the girl exclaimed, "since 
your conduct, up to this day, has only proved their cor- 
rectness.*' 

A flash shot from the Monk's savage eye, which ex- 
pired so soon as it burst forth ; he composed his counte- 
nance, and continued with immoveable gentleness — 

"You judge me wrongly too, Senoiita; misfortune 
renders you unjust. You forget that I owe till to your 
father." 

" It is not I, but you, who have forgotten it,'* she 
flaidy sharply. 

" And who tells you, madam/' he said, with a cer- 
tain degree of animation, " that if I am in the ranks 
of your enemies, it is not to serve you better ?" 

" Oh !" she answered, ironically; " it would be diffi- 
cult for you to supply me with proofs of such admirable 
devotion." 

"19'ot so much as you suppose ; I have at this moment 
one at my service, which you cannot doubt." 

"And that proof is ?" she asked with a sneer. 

" This, madam. My comrades are asleep ; two horses 
have been tied up by myself fifty paces from here in the 
forest ; I will lead you to them, and guided by th 
unhappy young man, who is devoted to you, although 
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you have been cruel to him, after the perils to which 
he has exposed himself for your, sake — ^it will be easy 
for you to get out of our reach in a few hours, and foil 
any pursuit. That is the proof, madam ; can you now 
say it is fEilse ?'* 

''And who will guarantee me/' she replied, ''that 
this feigned solicitude you take in me, and which, I 
fancy, is very sudden, does not conceal a new snare ?*' 

''Moments are precious,'Mhe Monk said again, still 
imperturbable; "every second that slips away is a 
chance of safety you are deprived of, I will not argue 
with you, but limit myself to saying, of what use would 
it be to me to pretend to let you escape ?" 

" How do I know? can I guess the causes on which 
you act?" 

" Yery good, madam, do as you think proper ; but 
Heaven is my witness that I have done all in my power 
to save you, and that it was you who refused." 

The Monk uttered these words with such an accent of 
conviction, that, in spite of herself. Dona Clara felt her 
suspicions shaken. Fray Ambrosio's last observation 
was correct : whyfeign to let her escape, when he had 
her in his power ? She reflected for a moment. 

' '' Listen," she said to him, ''I have sacrificed my 
life ; I know not if you ore sincere ; I should like to be- 
lieve so; but as nothing can happen to me worse than 
what threatens me here, I confide in you ; lead on, thore- 
£>re, to the horses you have prepared for me, and I shall 

I soon know whether your intentions are honesty and I 

\ bave'been deceived in my opinion of you." 
r A furtive smile lit up the Monk's fieicei and he uttered 

^H8 igh of satisfaction. 

' " Come," he said, " follow me ; but walk cautiously, 
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00 $s not to arouse my comrades, who are probablj not 
80 well disposed toward you as I am.*' 

Dona Clara and Shaw rose and noiselesBly followed 
flie Monk, the squatter's son walking before the maidsn 
and removing all the obstacles to her passage. Tke 
darkness was thick, hence it was difficult to walk through 
the thickets, interhioed as they were with cr ec peia and 
paraatical plants ; Doob Clara stnmlded at eyery step. 

At tiie expiration of half an hour they reached the 
ikirt of the forest, where two hones, fastened to treee, 
were quietly nibbling the young tree shoots. 

** Well \** the Monk said with a triumphant aeeea^ 
** do you believe me now, Senora P* 

" I am not saved yet," she sadly answered ; and sbe 
prepared to mount. Suddenly the branches and diruhs 
were violently parted, six or eight men mshed forward, 
and surrounded the three, ere it was possible for them 
to attempt a defence. Shaw, however, drew a pisto), 
and prepared to sell his life dearly. 

'^Stop^ Shaw," Dona Clara said to him genfiy, "I 
now see that you were faithful, and I pardon 3roa« Do 
not 1^ yourself be uselessly killed ; you see that it 
would be madness to resist V* 

The young man let his head droop, and retnmed the 
pstol to his girdle. 

''Hilloh !'* a rough vmce shouted, which eanaed the 
fugitives to tremble, '* I i^lt sure that these h<ffsea be- 
longed to somebody. Let us see what we have hereu A 
ton^ here, Orson, to have a look at them.^ 

''It is unneeessary. Bed Oedar, we are fHends.** 

««I^endsy" Bed Cedaor answered, hentating, ftr itwas 
really he; '' that is possible ; stil^ I would sooner he | 
ooBviBced of it Light the torch, lad, aU the faine." 
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There was a moment's silence^ dining which Orson lit 
a branch of candkrwood tree* 

" Ah, ah," the squatter said, with a grin ; *' in truth 
we are among Mends. Bat where the deuce were jou 
goisg at this hour of the night, Senor Padre ?^* 

** We were returning to the camp, after a ride, in 
whieh we hare lost onr way," the Monk answered, im^ 
pertnrbably. 

Bed Cedar gave him a saq>ieious glance. 

<' A ride !" he growled between his teeth ; ''it is a 
flisgnlar hour for that» But there is Shaw : you are 
welcome, my boy, thoi^h I little expected to meet you, 
especially in the company of that charming dove,'' he 
added, with a sarcastic smile, 

'' Yes, it is I, father," the young man answered in a 
hollow Toiee. 

^' Yery good ; presently you shall tdl me what baa 
become of yon for so long, but this is not the moment. 
Did you not say that your camp was near here, Senor 
£adie ? although may the devil twist my neck if I caa 
understand how that is, as I was going to seek you on 
the isle where I left yoiu" 

^ We were compelled to leave it.** 

'' All .right, we have no time to lose is chattering* 
Lead me to the camp^ my master; at a later date all 
will be cleared np^ never fear.'* 

Guided by the Monk, and followed by tiie pirates^ 
who had Shaw and Bona Glara in their midst, Bed 
Cedar entered ttielbrest This imfereseen meeting ooee 
again robbed the poor gfarl of the hope of a q^dy deli> 
verance. As for !Fray Ambrosio, he walked ahmg 
Mf^Meo&j m •iiaibf as if aothing extraordinary had 
hflpMaed to him* 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 

XHE TBAIL. 

• 

Thb dawn was just commencing to overshadow the ho- 
rizon with tranaient opaline tints : a few staza were 
still glistening in the dark blue night sky. The wild 
beasts were leaving their watering-places, and slowly 
retiring to their dens, disturbing at intervals the solemn 
silence of the desert by their sinister howling, 

Valentine opened his eyes, looked aroond him 
anxiously, and after employing a few seconds in shaking 
off his drowsiness, he rose slowly and awoke his com- 
rades, who were still sleeping, rolled np in their blan- 
kets. 

Soon, the whole little party were collected ronnd the 
fire, on which the hunter had thrown a few armfdls of 
dry wood, and in whose brilliant flames the breakfast 
was now preparing. 

The Mexicans, with their eyes flxed on Valentine, 
eilently awaited his explanation : for they guessed that 
he had important communications to make to them. 
But their expectations were foiled, at least for the pre- 
fient, and the Frenchman remained quite silent. 

. When the meal was ready, Valentine made his com- 
rades a signal to eat ; and for some twenty minutes no 
.other sound could be heard save that caused by the for- 
midable appetites of the hunters. When they had 
.finished, Valentine quietly lit his Indian pipe, and in- 
iUcated to his companions that he wished to speak. AH 
turned toward him. 

*' My friends,*' he said, in his sympathetic voices 
' what I feared has happened. Bed Cfldar has left 
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island camp : he has, if I am not mistaken, several 
days' start of us, and in vain did I try last night to take 
np his trail : it was impossible. Bed Cedar is a villain, 
endowed with a fortunately far from common ferocity ; 
whose destruction we have sworn, and I hope we shall 
keep our word. But I am compelled to do him the , 
justice of saying, that he is one of the most experienced 
hunters in the Far West : and no one, when he pleases, ] 
can more cleverly hide his own trail, and discover that - 
of others, "Wo are, therefore, about to have a trial of 
patience with him, for he has learned all the stratagems 
of the Bed-skins, of whom, I am not ashamed to say, 
he is the superior in roguery." 

*' Alas !" Don Miguel muttered. 

*' I have sworn to restore your daughter to you, my 
fiiend," Valentine continued, "with the help of heaven. 
I shall keep my oath, but I am about to undertake a 
gigantic task : hence I ask of you all the most perfect 
obedience. Your ignorance of the desert might, imdex 
certain circumstances, cause us serious injury, and make 
us lose in a few minutes the fruit of lengthened re<« 
searches : hence I ask of your friendship that you wiU, 
let yourselves be entirely guided by my experience.** 

" My friend," Don Miguel replied, with an accent 
foil of majesty, " whatever you may order, we will do ; 
for you alone can successfully carry out the difficult en* 
terprise in which we are engaged." 

*' Oood ! I thank you for the obedience you promise 
me, my friend : without it, it would be impossible to 
succeed. Now leave me to arrange with the Indian 
chiefs." 

Valentine rose, made a sign to Curumilla and Eagle- 
wing, and the three sat down a short distance off. Va* 

V 
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lentine passed his calumet to the Arancano, who took a 
few whi£& and then handed it to Eaglewing^ and he, 
after smoking also, returned it to the hunter. 

'* My brothers know why I have convened them in 
council/* Yalentine said presently. 

The two chiefs bowed in reply. 

" Yery good," he continued ; " now what is the ad- 
vice of my brothers? Let the Sachem of the Coras 
speak first. He is a wise Chief, whose counsels can 
only be good for us.'* 

"Why does Koutonepi ask the advice of his red 
brothers?** he said. "Koutonepi is a great warrior: 
he has the eye of the eagle, the scent of the dog, the 
courage of the lion, and the prudence of the serpent. 
!Nb one can discover better than him a trail lost in the 
€ahd : what Koutonepi does is well done : his brothers 
wiU foUow him." 

** Thanks, Chief," Valentine continued; "but in 
what direction should we proceed ?'* 

" Bed Cedar is the friend of Stanapat : after his de« 
feat tlie Scalp-hunter will have sought a refuge with his 
friend." 

"That is also my opinion," the hunter remarked. 
^* What do you think. Chief?" he said, turning to Ca- 
rumilla. 

The Araueano shook his head. 

"1^0," he said, " Bed Cedar loves gold." 

" lliat is true," said Valentine ; " besides, tiie Apa- 
ches are too near us. You are right. Chief : we must 
therefore proceed northward?" 

CurumiUa nodded an assent. 

"No horses,** he said, « they destroy a trail.** 

" We will go on foot. Have you Bed Cedar's mea- 
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Gunimilla fumbled in hisniedicine-bag, and produced, 
aa old worn mocassin. 

''Oh!" Valentine said eagerly ; " that is better atill : 
lot u& be off a once." 

They broke up the con£iarence» 

" My Mends/' the hunter said to the Mexicans, ** this 
is what we have resolved on: you three, alone, will be 
mcMinted. Each of you will lead one of our horses, so 
that we may mount at the first signal. The two Chiefs 
and myself wiU march on foot, in ocder to. let no sign 
escape us. You will keep two hundred yards behiud 
us : and as I noticed that there are at this moment a 
great many trumpeter, swans in the river,. that will be 
our rallying cry. All this is.ananged ?" 

** Yes/' the three gentlemen answered mumimously, 

*' Good! now to set out^.andi try never to let us out 
of sight." 

'^ Be at your ease, my &iend,jabout that,!' the.GezEBral 
said ; " we have too great, an interest in not quilting 
jou. C(man$i ! what would become of. us alone, hs^t 
VOL this confounded desert ?" 

** Gome, come, something tells me that we shall sue* 
ceed," Valentine said gaily, "so we will have courage." 

« May heaven grant you are not mistaken, my friend/* 
Don Miguel said sadly. ^* My poor duld 1" 

<' We will deliver her« I have followed a more diffi- 
cult trail before now." 

With, these consolatory words,, the two Indians and 
the hunter set out. Instead of taking Lidian file, as 
ordinarily adopted on. the. prairie, and marching one 
after the other, they spread like a fan„in order, to. have 
agreai^r spaoe to explore, and not. lose.tha slightest in- 
dication. So soon as the scouts were at the arranged 

u 2 
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distance, the Mexicans mounted and followed fhem, 
being careful not to let them out of sight, as far as was 
possible. 

When Valentine told Don Miguel that he had fol« 
lowed more difficult trails, he was either boasting, or, as 
is more probable, judging from his frank character, he 
wished to restore hope to his Mend. 

In order to follow a trail, it must exist. Bed Cedar 
was too old a wood-ranger to neglect tho slightest pre- 
caution, for he knew too weU that, however large the 
desert may be, a man habituated to cross it always suc- 
ceeds in finding the man he is pursuing. 

He knew, too, that he was followed by the most expe- 
rienced hunter of the Far West, whom, by common 
accord, white and half-breed trappers, and the Bed-skins 
themselves, had sumamed '' The Trail-hunter." Hence 
he surpassed himself, and nothing was to be seen. 

Although Valentine and his two comrades might in- 
terrogate the desert, it remained dumb and indecypher- 
able as a closed book. For five hours they had been 
walking, and nothing had given an embodiment to their 
suspicions, or proved to them that they were on the 
right track. 

Still, with that patience which characterises men 
accustomed to prairie life, and whose tenacity no word 
can express, the three men marched on, advancing 
slowly, step by step, with their bodies bent, their eyes 
fixed on the ground, never yielding to the insurmount- 
able difficulties that opposed them, but, on the contrary, 
excited by these very difficulties, which proved that they 
had an adversary worthy of them* 

Valentine walked in the centre, with Curumilla on 
right and Eaglewing on his left They were crossing 
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at this moment a level plain, where a considerable view 
could be enjoyed ; on one side stood the outposts of the 
virgin forest, on the other was the Gila, running over a 
sandy bed. On reaching the bank of a small stream, 
obstructed with shrubs, Valentine noticed all at once 
that two or three small branches were broken a few 
inches from the ground. 

The hunter stopped, and, in order to examine more 
closely, lay down on the ground, carefully regarding the 
fracture of the wood, as he thrust his head into the 
copse. Suddenly he started up on his knees, uttering a 
cry of joy : his comrades ran up to him. 

** Ah, by Hea^^n," Valentine exclaimed; "now I 
have him. Look, look !*' 

And he showed the Indians a few horse's hairs he 
held in his hand. Gurumilla examined them attentively, 
while il^glewing, without saying a word, formed with 
earth and stones a dyke across the bed of the stream, 
which was only a few yards in width. 

" Well, what do you say to that, Chief?" Valentine 
asked. ** Have I guessed it ?" 

*'Wah,*' the Indian replied, "Koutonepi has good 
eyes ; these hairs come from Bed Cedar's horse." 

" I noticed that the horse he rode was iron-grey." 

"Yes; but it halts." 

" I know it, with the off fore-leg.*' 

At this moment the Coras summoned them : he had 
turned the course of the stream, and the traces *of a 
horse's hoofs could be distinctly traced in the sand, 

"Do you see ?** said Valentine. 

" Yes," Gurumilla remarked j " but he is alone." 

^•Hangit, so heis." 

The two warriors looked at him in amazement* 
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''liflteD," Yalentine said, after a moment's reflecidoiv 
'^ this is a false toil. On reaching this stream, where 
it was impossible for him not to leave signs. Bed Cedax; 
supposing that we should look for them in the water, 
crossed the stream alone, although it would be easy for 
men lessaecnstomed to the desert than ourselves to sup- 
pose that a party had crossed here. Look down there, 
on the other side, at a horse's marks. Bed Cedar 
wanted to be too clever ; showing us a trail at all has 
ruined him. The rest of the band,, which he joined 
again presently, instead of crossing, descended the bed 
of the stream to ihe Gila, where they embarked and 
passed to the other side of the river." 

The two Indians, on hearing this dear explanation, 
could not repress a cry of admiration. Valentine burst 
the dyke, and with their help formed another one hun« 
dred yards below, a short distance from the Gila. The 
bed of the stream was hardly dry, ere the two Indians 
clapped their hands, while uttering exclamations of 
delighL 

Yalentine had guessed aright: this time they had dis- 
covered ths real trail, for the bed of the stream had 
been trampled by a large hand of horses. 

"Oh, oh," Yalentine said ; " I fancy we are on the 
right road." 

He then imitated the cry of the swan, and the lUezi* 
eans, who had been puzzled by the movements of the 
hunters, and were anxious to hear the news, galloped 
up. 

" WeU?" Don Miguel shouted. 

" Good news," sdd Yalentine. 

'* You have the trail ?" the General asked, hurriedly 

'* I think BO," ihe hunter modestly replied. 
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'* Oh !*' said Don Pablo, joyoufily ; *< in that case wo 
Mhell soon catch the yillain." 

**I hope so. "We must now cross the river; but let 
vs three go first.'* 

The three hnntens leaped on their horses and. crossed 
the river, followed at a distance bj the others* On 
reachiDg the other side of the Gila, instead of ascending 
the bank, they followed the current for some distance, 
carefully examining the ground. 

"Ah!" Yalentine suddenly exclaimed, as he stopped 
his horse. '* I think the men we are pursuing landed 
here." 

^' That is the place," said Curumilla, with, a nod. 

"Yes/' Moukapec confirmed him; "it is easy to 
see." 

In f&ct, the spot was admirably adapted for landing 
without leaving any signs. The bank was bordered for 
nearly one hundred yards with large flat rocks, shaped 
like tombstones, where the horses could rest their hoofs 
without any fear of leaving a mark. These stones ex- 
tended for a considerable distance into the plain, and 
thus formed a species of natural highway, nearly half<»»- 
mile in width. 

Still, a thing had happened which no one could have 
foreseen, and which would have passed unnoticed, save 
for Yalentine's watchful eye. One of the horses, in 
climbing on to the rock, had miscalculated its distance 
end slipped, so that an almost imperceptible graze, left 
by its hoof on the stone, showed the quick-sighted hun- 
ter where the party struck the bank. 

The hunters followed the same road ; but, so soon aa 
they had landed, the trail disappeared anew. Although 
the scouts looked around with the most minute atten- 
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tioD, they found nothing that would indicate to them 
the road followed by the enemy on leaving the 
water. 

Valentine, with his hands resting on the muzzle of 
his rifle, was thinking deeply, at one moment looking 
on the ground, at another raising his eyes to the sky, ( 
like a man busied with the solution of a problem which 
seems to him impossible, when suddenly he perceived a 
white-headed eagle soaring in long circles over a mass of 
rocks, situated a little to the right of the spot where he 
was standing. 

'' Hum," the hunter said to himself, as he watched 
the eagle, whose circles were growing gradually smaller, 
'' what is the matter with that bird ? I am curious to 
know." 

Summoning his two comrades, he threw his rifle on 
his back, and hurried toward the spot above which the 
bird of prey still continued to hover. Valentine im- 
{)arted to the Indians the suspicions that had sprung 
up in his mind, and tho three men began painfully 
climbing up the mass of rocks strangely piled one on 
the other, and which rose like a small hill in the middle 
of the prairie. 

On reaching the top the hunters stopped to pant ; 
the eagle, startled by their unexpected appearance, had 
flown reluctantly away. They found themselves on a 
4Bpecies of platform, which must infallibly have once 
served as a sepulchre to some renowned Indian warrior, 
for several shapeless fragments lay here and there, near 
a rather wide cavity, some ten yards in depth. 

Valentine bent over the edge of this hole, but the 
obscurity was so dense, owing to the shape of the cavity, 
*^at he could perceive nothing, though his sense of 
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«mell was most disagreeably assailed by a fetid odour of 
decaying flesh. 

^'Hilloah-! what is this :'* he asked. 

Without speaking, Carumilla had lit a candle*wood 
torch, which he handed the hunter* Valentine bent 
over again and looked in. 

" All !" he exclaimed, " Red Cedar's horse — I have 
you now, my fine fellow ! but how the deuce did he 
manage to get the animal up here without leaving any 
trail ?" After a moment he added — " Oh, what a goose 
I am ! the horse was not dead, he led it up here, and 
then forced into the hole. By Jove ! it is a good trick : 
I must confess that Bed Cedar is a very remarkable 
rogue, and had it not been for the eagle, I should not 
have discovered the road he took — but now I have him ! 
were he ten times as cunning he would not escape me." 

And, all delighted, Valentine rejoined the Mexicans, 
who were anzioiSily awaiting the result of his researches* 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THB HUNT. 

" TflBK," Don Miguel asked the hunter, " you believe, 
my friend, that we are on the right' track, and that the 
villain cannot escape us." 

" I am convinced," Valentine replied, " that we have 
followed his trail up to the present. As for assuring 
you that he will not escape us, I am unable to say that ; 
I can only assert that I shall discover him." 

*' That is what I meant,*' the haoiendero remarked, 
with a sigh. 

They started once more ; the prairie became more 
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broken, here and there clumps of trees diyersified the 
landscape, and in the distance rose hills/ the first spires 
of the Sierra Madre, which jagged the blue horizon and 
undulated the soil. The hunters reached at about an 
hour before sunset the first trees of an immense Tirgin 
forest, which stretched out like a curtain of verdure, 
and completelj hid the prairie from their sight. 

''Wah!" said Curumilla, suddenly stooping, and 
picking up an object he handed Valentine. 

" Hilloah !" the latter exclaimed ; <^ if I am not mis- 
taken, it is Dona Clara's cross.*' 

** Give it me, my friend," Don Miguel said, hurriedfy 
advancing. 

He seized the article the hunter handed him ; it was, 
in trulh, a small diamond cross, which the maiden con- 
stantly wore. The haciendero raised it ix) his lips, with 
a joy mingled with sorrow. 

'' Oh, heayens !'' he exclaimed, ^' what has happened 
to my poor girl ?" 

"Nothing," Valentine replied; *' reassure yourself, 
my £riend ; the chain has probably broken, and Dona 
Clara lost it — that is all." 

Don Miguel sighed, two tears burst from his eyes, 
but he did not utter a word; at ihe entrance of the 
forest Valentine halted. 

" It is not prudent," he said, " to go among ihese 
huge trees by night ; perhaps those we seek may be 
waiting here to attack us under covert. If you wiH 
listen to me, we will bivouac here." 

No one objected to this proposal, and consequently 
the encampment was formed. Night had completely 
set in, and the hunters, after eating their supper, had 
Toll^ themselves up in their blankets, and were sleeping. 
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"Valentine, Curumilla, and Eaglewing, gravely seated 
round the fire, were conversing in a low voic^ whila 
-watching the neighbourhood. 

All at once Yalentine sharply seized the Ulmen by^ 
the collar, and pulled him to the gronnd; at tfae.samd 
moment a shot was fired, and a bullet struck the logs, 
producing myriads of sparks. The Mexioaxs, startled 
by the shot, sj^png up ^d seized their arms, but the 
hunters had diKppeared. 

*' "What is the meaning of this ?" Don Miguel asked, 
looking round vainly in the darkness. 

" I am greatly mistaken," said the General, " if we 
are not attacked." 

*' Attacked !" the haciendero continued.; " by 
whom ?*' 

"By enemies, probably," 'the General remarked j 
" but who those enemies are I cannot tell you." 

*' Where are our friends ?" Don JPablo asked. 

"Hunting, I suppose," the General replied. 

" Stay, here they come," said Don Miguel. 

The hunters returned, but not alone; they had a 
prisoner with them, and this prisoner was Orson, the 
pirate. So soon as he had him in the bivouac, Yalen- 
tine bound him securely, and then examined Jiim for 
some minutes with profound attention. The bandit en? 
dured tl^is examination with a feigned carelessness, 
which, well-played though it was, did not quite deceive . 
the Prenchman. 

" Hum !" the latter said to himself, " this seems to 
me a cunning scamp ; let me see if I am wrong — who 
are you, ruffian ?" he roughly asked him. 

"I?" the other said with a silly 'air. 

"Tes,you." ^ 
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" A hunter." 

'' A scalp-hunter I suppose ?" Valentine went on. 

" Why so ?" the other asked. 

** I suppose you did not take us for wild beasts ^^ 

*'I do not understand you/' the bandit said, with a 
stupid look. 

^' That is possible/' said Val.entine; "what is your 
name ?*' 

'* Orson/' 

"A pretty name enough. And why were you 
prowling round our bivouac ?*' 

" The night is dark, and I took you for Apaches.^ 

" Is that why you fired at us ?*' 

"Yes," 

" I suppose you did not expect to kill us all six ?" 

" I did not try to kiU you/* 

" Ah, ah ! you wished to give us a salute, I suppose ?** 
the hunter remarked, with a laugh. 

''No, but I wished to attract your attention/* 

" Well, you succeeded ; in that case, why did you 
bolt r' 

"I did not do so — ^I let you catch me/' 

"Hum," Valentine said again; "well, no msetter, 
we have got you, and you'll be very clever if you es- 
cape/* 

"Who knows?" the pirate muttered^ 

"Where were you going?" 

" To join my friends on the other bank of the river." 

"What friends?" 

" Friends of mine.'* 
• " I suppose so." 

" The man is an idiot/' Don Miguel said, with a 
'^rug of his shoulders. 
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Talentine gave him a significant look. 

" Do you think so ?'* he said. 

As the General made no reply, Talentine continued 
his cross-questioning. 

*' Who are the friends you were going to join V* 

" I told you — hunters.'* 

" Very well — ^but those hunters have a name.** 

" Have you not one, too ?'* 

" Listen, scamp," Talentine said, whom the pirate's 
evasions were beginning to make angry, " I warn you 
that, if you do not answer my questions simply, I shall 
be forced to blow out your brains.*' 

Orson started back. 

"Blow out my brains !" he exclaimed. "Nonsense, 
you would not dare.'* 

"Why not, mate?" 

"Because Bed Cedar would avenge me." 

" Ah, ah, you know Bed Cedar ?" 

" Of course I do, as I was going to join him." 

"Hilloh!" Talentine said distrustfully. "Where, 
then ?" 

"Wherever he may be." 

" That is true — then you know where Bed Cedar is ?" 

" Yes.'* 

" In that case you will guide us to him." 

"I shall be delighted," the pirate said quickly. 

Talentine turned to his friend. 

/'This man is a traitor,*' he said. "He was sent to 
draw us into a snare, in which we will not let ourselves 
be caught. Curumilla, fasten |t rope to a branch of that 
oak*tree.** 

" What for ?" Don Miguel asked. 

" To hang this scamp, who fancies we are fools.*| 
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Orson trembled. 

" One moment/' he said. 

" What for ?•* the hunter a^ed. 

" Why, I do not wish to be hanged," 

'' And yety it will happen to 3roa within ten minutes, 
my good fellow — so you had better make up your mind 
to it." 

" Not at all, since I offer to lead you to Bed Cedar." 

" Very good — but I prefer going alone," 

" As you please. In that case, let me go.*^ 

''Hiat is not possible, unfortunately." 

" Why not r" 

'''I will tell you : because, if you were set at liberty, 
you would go straight and tell the man who sent yon 
what you have seen, and I do not wish that. Besides^ 
I know at present as well as you do, where Bed Cedar is.'' 

*'Bed Cedar doesr not hide himself,* and can adways be 
found." 

" Very good. Tou hare five minutes to recommend 
your SQul to Heaven, and that is more than you deserve." 

Orson understood from the hunter's accent that he 
was lost. Hence he made up his mind bravely. 

"Bravo!" he said, " well-played.** 
Valentine looked at him. 

" You are a plucky fellow," he said to him, "tmd I 
will do something for you. Curumillay unfasten his arm." 
The Indian obeyed. 

** Look here," said Valentine, ofilsring him a pistoL 
**Blow out your brains, it will be sooner over; and you 
win suffer less.'' 

The bandit seized the weapon with a diabolicjd grfib 

and, with a movement swift as thought, fired at the 

inter. But Ctmimilla was watching him, and cleft 
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his skull with his tomaliawk. The btdlet whiBtled 
harmlessly past Valentine's ear. 

" Thanks," said the bandit, as he rolled on the ground. 

*' What men I" Don Miguel exclaimed. 

'* Canarmy my friend," the General said, **you had a 
narrow escape." 

The three men dug a hole into which they threw the 
bandit's body. The rest of the night passed without 
incident, and at day-break the hunt recommenced. 
About mid-day, the hunters found themselves again on 
the river-bank, and saw two Indian canoes drifting 
down with the current. 

•* Back, back !" Yalentine suddenly shouted. 

All lay down on the grass, and at the same instant 
bullets ricochetted from the rocks, and arrows whizzed 
through the leaves — but no- one was wounded. Va- 
lentine disdained to reply. 

" They are A|)aches, he said. ** Let us not waste our 
powder. Besides, they are out of range." 

.They set out again. Gradually, the forest grew 
clearer, the trefes became^ rare, and they at length entered 
a vast prairie. 

"Stop," said Valentine, "we must be approaching. 
I believe we shall do well, now that we have an ex- 
panse before us, to examine the horizon." 

He stood upright in his saddle, and began looking 
carefully around. Presently, he got down. 

" l^othing," he said. 

At this moment, he saw something glistening in the 
grass, on the river bank. 

*' What is that ?" he asked himself, and bent down. 
But, instead of rising again, he bent lower still, and in 
a second turned to Curumilla. 
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" The mocassin," he said sharply. 

The Indian handed it to him. 

'< Look 1" the hunter said. 

At this spot the sand was damp, and^ ander a pile of 
leaves, there appeared clearly and distinctly the trace of 
a man's foot, with the toes in the water. 

" They are only two hours ahead of us/' said Valen- 
tine. ** One of them lost a horse-bell here.** 

" They have crossed the river," said Eagle wing. 

" That is easy to see," the General remarked. 

Valentine smiled, and looked at GarumiUa, who shook 
his head. 

" No," the hunter said. . " It is a trick, but they shall 
not catch me." 

Making his comrades a signal not to stir, Valentine 
turned his back to the river, and walked rapidly toward 
a tree-covered hill a short distance off. 

''Come V* he shouted, so soon as he reached the top. 
Several dead trees lay scattered in an open space. Aided 
by Curumilla, Valentine began removing them. The 
Mexicans, whose curiosity was aroused to an eminent 
degree, also lent a hand. 

In a few minutes, several trees were rolled on one 
side. Valentine then removed the leaves, and discovered 
the remains of a fire, with the ashes still warm. 

" Come, come," he said. " Red Cedar is not so clever 
as I thought." 

Don Miguel, his son, and the General, were astounded, 
but the hunter only smiled. 

** It is nothing," he said, " but the shadow of the sun 
is already lengthening on the horizon, within three 
hours it will be night. So remain here: when the 
gloom is thick, we will start again." 
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Thoy bivouacked. 

"Now, deep/' Valentine bade them. **I will awake 
you when necessary, for you will have smart work to- 
night" 

And joining example to precept, Valentine lay down 
on the ground, closed his eyes and slept. At about an 
hour after sunset, he woke again ; he looked around, his 
comrades were still asleep, but one was absent— Curu- 
milla. 

" Good," Valentine thought ; " the Chief has seen 
something, and gone to reconnoitre." 

lie had scarce finished this aside, when he noticed 
two shadows standing out vaguely in the night : the 
hunter darted behind a tree and cocked his rifle. At 
the same instant the cry of the swan was audible a short 
distance off. 

" Halloh !" said Valentine, *a3 he withdrew his rifle, 
*' can Curumilla have made another prisoner ? Let me 
have a look." 

A few minutes later Curumilla arrived, closely fol- 
lowed by an Indian warrior, who was no other than Black 
Cat. On seeing him, Valentine repressed with difficulty 
a cry of surprise. 

*' My brother is welcome," he said. 

*' I was expecting my brother," the Apache Chief said 
simply. 

"How so?" 

" My brother is on the trail of Red Cedar ?*' 

" Yes." 

" Bed Cedar is there/' said Black Cat, pointing in the 
direction of the riven 

a Far ?" 

" About half an hour." 
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''Good. How does my Bed brother know it?" the 
hunter asked, with ill-concealed suspicion. 

'* The great pale warrior is the broiler of Slack Cat: 
he sayed his life. The Bed-skins haye a long memory : 
Black Cat assembled his young men, and followed Bed 
Cedar to deliyer him to his brother Koutonepi.** 

Valentine did not for an instant doubt the good £uth 
«f the Apache Chief ; he knew how religiously the Indi- 
ans keep their oaths. Black Cat had formed an alliance 
with him, and he could place implicit confidence in his 
words. 

"Good," he said, "I "will wake the pale warriors; 
my brother will guide us." 

The Indian bowed and folded his arms on his chest: 
a quarter of an hour later the hunters reached the en- 
campment of the Bed-skins, when they found that Black 
Cat had spoken the truth, for he had one hundred 
picked warriors with him, so deyerly concealed in the 
grass that ten paces off it was impossible to perceiyc 
Ihem; 

Black Cat drew Valentine aside, and led him a ebort 
distance from the birouac. 

" Let my brother look," he said. 

The hunter then saw, a little iray off, the fires of the 
Gambusmos. Bed Cedar had placed his camp against a 
hill §ider which preyented the hunters seeing it. The 
Squatter fancied he had thrown Valentine out, and this 
night, for the first time since he knew he was pursued, 
he allowed his people to light a fire. 
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CHAPTEE XXXT. 

THE COMBIT. 

!B»BD Cbbar's camp was plunged in silence : all 'weve 
aaleep, saye three or four Gambusinos who watched 
over the safety of their comrades, and two persons who, 
carelessly reclining before a tent erected in the centre of 
the camp, were conversing in a low voice. They were 
Bed Cedar and Fray Ambrosio. 

The Sqaatter seemed suffering from considerable 
anxiety ; with his eye fixed on space, he seemed to be 
sounding the darkness and guessing the secrets which 
the night that surrounded him bore in its bosom. 

" Gossip," the Monk said, " do you believe that we 
have succeeded in hiding our trail from* the white 
hunters :" 

" Those villains are dogs at wluun I laugh : my wife 
wofuld suffice to drive them away with a whip," Bed 
Cedar replied, disdainfully ; " I imow all the windings 
of the prairie, and have acted for the best/' 

"Then, we are at length freed from our enemies," 
the Monkisaid with a sigh of relief. 

" Yes, gossip," the Squatter remarked with a grin ; 
**now you can sleep calmly." 

"Ah," said the Monk, " all the better." 

At this moment a bidlet whistled over the Spaniard's 
head and ^ttened against one of the tent poles. 

*' Malediction," the Squatter yelled as he sprapg^xip ; 
*' those mad wolves again. To arms, lads ; bene are the 
.£ed-8kin8." 

Within a.&w.sec(mds^ all the ^mbufliooB weve akrt 
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and ambuscaded behind the bales that fonned the \raU 
of the camp. At the same moment fearful yells, followed 
by a terrible discharge, burst forth from the prairie. 

The Squatter's band comprised about twenty resolute 
men, with the pirates he had enlisted* The Gambu- 
fiinos did not let themselyes be terrified : they replied 
by a point-blank discharge at a numerous band of horse* 
men galloping at full speed on the camp. The Indians 
rode in every direction, uttering ferocious yeUs, and 
brandishing burning torches which they constantly hurled 
into the camp. 

The Indians, as a general rule, only attack their 
euemies by surprise ; when they have no other object in 
view but pillage, as soon as they are discovered and 
meet with a vigorous resistance, they cease a combat 
which has become obiectless to them. But on this 
occasion the Bed-skins seemed to have given up their 
ordinary tactics, so obstinately did they assail the 6am- 
busino intrenchments; frequently repulsed, they returned 
with renewed ardour, fighting in the open and trying to 
crush their enemies by their numbers. 

Bed Cedar, terrified, by the duration of a combat in 
which his bravest comrades had perished, resolved to 
attempt a final effort, and conquer the Indians by 
daring and temerity. By a signal he collected his three 
sons around him, with Andres Garote, and Eray Ambro- 
sio ; but the Indians did not leave them the time to 
carry out the plan they had formed ; they returned to 
the charge with incredible fury, and a cloud of incen- 
diary arrows and lighted torches fell on the camp from 
all sides at once. 

The fire added its horrors to those of the combat, and 
ere long the camp was a burning fiery furnace* The 
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Red-skins, cleverly profiting by the disorder the fire 
caused among the Gambusinos, escaladed the bales, in- 
vaded the camp, rushed on the whites, and a hand-to* 
band fight commenced. In spite of this courage and 
skill in the use of arms, the Gambucinos were over«i 
whelmed by the masses of their enemies : a few minutes 
longer, and all would be over with Red Cedar's band. 

The Squatter resolved to make a supreme effort to save 
the few men still left him ; taking Fray Ambrosio aside, 
who, since the beginning of the action, had constantly 
fought by his side, he explained his intentions to him ; 
and when he felt that the Monk would certainly carry 
out his plans, he rushed with incredible fury into the 
thickest of the fight, and felling or stabbing the Bed-* 
skins who stood in his way, he succeeded in entering 
Ihe tent. 

Dona Clara, with her head stretched forward, seemed 

to be anxiously listening to the noises outside. Two 

paces from her, the Squajtter's wife was dying ; a bullet 

' ^ad passed through her skull. On seeing Red Cedar^ 

the maiden folded her arms on her bosom, and wailed. 

** Voto h Bios P* the brigand exclaimed. " She is 
still here. Follow me, senora, we must be oflf." 

** No,*' the Spaniard answered, resolutely. *' I will 
not go." 

" Come, child, obey ; do not oblige me to employ vio- 
lence ; time is precious.*' 

** I will not go, I tell you," the maiden repeated* 

*'For the last time, will you follow me; yes or 
no?" 

Bona Clara shrugged her shoulders. The squatter 
^w that any discussion was useless, and he must settle 
the question by force : so, leaping over the corpse of hi 
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-wife, he tried to seize the girL But the hitter, who had 
watched all his moyements, bounded like a startled 
&wn, dxew a dagger from her breast, and with flashing 
eye, quiyering nostrils, and trembling lips, she prepared to 
go through a desperate struggle.' 

There must be an end of this, so the squatter raised 
his sabre, and with the flat dealt such a terrible blow 
on the girl's delicate arm, that she let the dagger fiiU, 
and uttered a shriek of pun* But the unhappy girl 
stooped at once to pick up her weapon with her left 
hand; Bed Cedar took advantage of this movement, 
bounded upon her, and made her a girdle of his power- 
ful arms. The maiden, who had hitherto remsted in 
silence, shrieked with all the energy of despair — 

«* Help, Shaw, help I" 

*' Ah !" Bed Cedar howled ; *' he then was the traitor ! 
let him come if he dare/' 

And, ndang the girl in his arms, he ran toward the 
entranoe of the hnt, but he fell back suddenly, with a 
ghastly oath : a man barred his passage, and that man 
was Yalentine. 

^'Ah, ah P' the huntor said, with a sarcastic smile; 
« there you are again, Bed Cedar. Coral, my master, 
yon seem in a hurry." 

''Let me pass," the squatter yelled, as he cocked a 
pistoL 

"Pass?" Valentine repeated, with a laugh, while 
carefully watchiug the bandit's movements. " Yon are 
in a great haste to leave our company. Come, no threats^ 
or I kiU you like a dog." 

*' I shall kill you, villain," Bed Cedar exclaimed, 

polling with a convulsive movement the trigger of the 
'^stoL 
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But> although the squatter had been bo quick, Valen- 
tine -y^^as not lees so ; he stooped smartly to escape the 
bullet, which did not strike him, and i^isedhia rifle, but 
did not dare fire, for Eed Cedar had fallen back to the 
end of the tent, and employed the maiden as a buckler. 
At the sound of the shot Yalentine's comrades hurried 
up to the tent> which was simultaneously invaded by 
the Indians. • 

The few Gambusinos who survived their companions, 
xibout seven or eight, whom Fray Ambrosio had collected 
by the squatter's orders, guessing what was occurring, 
and desiriDg to aid their Chief, crept stealthily up, and 
seizing the tent-ropes, cut them all at once. 

The mass of canvas, no longer supported, fell in, 
buryiDg and dragging down with it all who were be- 
neath it. There was a moment of terrible confusion 
4imong the Indians and hunters, which Eed Cedar cle- 
verly employed to step out of the tent and mount a 
horse Fray Ambrosio held in readiness for him. But, at 
the moment he was godDg to dash oflf^ Shaw barred his 
passage. 

'* Stop, father," he shouted, as he boldly seized the 
bridle, " give me that girl." 

"Back, villain, back," the squatter howled, grinding 
bis teeth; "back!" 

" You shall not pass," Shaw continued. " Give me 
Dona Clara !" 

Eed Cedar felt that he was lost: Valentine, Don 
Miguel, and their comrades, at length fireed from the 
tent, were hurrying up at full speed, 

" Wretch !" he exclaimed. 

And, making his horse bound, he cut his son down 
witlihis sabre. The witnesses uttered a cry of hoirory 
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while the Gambasmos, startisg at full speed, passed Jike 
a whirlwind through the dense mass of foes. 

<<0h!" Don Mignel shrieked, '^I will save my 
daughter." 

And leaping on a horse, he rushed in pursuit of the 
bandits; the hunters and Indians, leaving the burning 
camp to a few plunderers, also started after them. Sat 
suddenly an incomprehensible thing occurred: a ter- 
rible, superhuman noise was heard; the horses, going 
at full speed, stopped, neighing with terror; and the 
pirates, hunters, and Bed-skins, instinctiyely raising 
their eyes to Heayen, could not restrain a cry of honor. 

'' Oh !" Bed Cedar shouted, with an accent of rage 
impossible to render ; '' I will escape in spite of Heaven 
and Hell!" 

And he buried his spurs in his horse's flanks ; the 
animal gave vent to a snort of agony, but remained 
motionless. 

^' My daughter, my daughter !" Don Miguel shouted, 
striving in vain to reach the pirate. 

'' Come and take her, dog," the bandit yelled ; " I 
will only give her 4o you dead." 



CHAPTEB XXXVL 

THE XABTHQX7AXE. 

A 7BIGHTPT7L changc had suddenly taken place in 
Kature. The heavenly vault had assumed the appear- 
ance of a vast globe of yellow copper : the pallid moon 
emitted no beams ; and the atmosphere was so transpa- 
rent, that the most distant objects were visible. A 
stifling heat weighed on the earth, and there was not a 
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breath in the air to stir the leayes. The Gila had ceased 
to flow. 

The hoarse roar which had been heard before was re- 
peated with tenfold force : the river, lifted bodily, as if 
by a powerful and invisible hand, rose to an enormons 
height, and suddenly descended on the plain, over which 
it poured with incredible rapidity : the mountains oscil- 
lated on their base, hurling on to the prairie enormous 
blocks of rock, which fell with a frightful crash: the 
earth, opening on all sides, filled up valleys, levelled 
hills, poured irom its bosom torrents of sulphurous 
water, which threw up stones and burning mud, and then 
began to heave with a slow and continuous movement. 

** Terremoto !" (earthquake) the hunters and Gam- 
bnsinos exclaimed, as they crossed themselves and recited 
all the prayers that recurred to their mind. 

It was, in truth, an earthquake— the most fearful 
scourge of these regions. The ground seemed to boil, 
if we may employ the expression — rising and falling in- 
cessantly, like the waves of the sea during a tempest. 
The bed of the rivers and streams changed at each in- 
stant, and gulfs] of unfathomable depth opened beneath 
the feet of the terrified men. 

The wild beasts, driven from their lairs and repulsed 
by the river, whose waters constantly rose, came, mad 
teith terror, to join the men. Countless herds of buffa- 
loes traversed the plain, uttering hoarse lowings, dash- 
ing against each other, turning back suddenly to avoid 
the abysses that opened at their feet, and threatening in 
their furious course to trample under everything that 
offered an obstacle. 

The jaguars, panthers, couguars^ grizzly bears, and 
coyotes, pell-mell with the deer, antelopes, elks, and 
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asshataSy uttered howls and plaintive yells, not thinking 
of attackiog each other, so thoroughly had fear paralyzed 
their hloodthirsty instincts. 

The birds whirled rounds with wild croakings in the 
air impregnated with sulphur and bitumen, or fell 
heayily to the ground, stunned by fear, with their wings 
outstretched, and feathers standing on end. 

A second scourge joined the former, and added, were 
it possible, to the horror of this scene. The £re lit in 
the Qambusino camp by the Indians gradually gained 
the tall prairie grass ; suddenly it was revealed in its 
majestic and terrible splendour, kindling all in its pas- 
sage, and whirling fax away myriads of sparks with a 
whizzing sound. 

A person must have seen a fire on the prairies of the 
Par West to form an idea of the splendid horror of such 
a sight. Virgin forests are burnt to the ground, their 
aged trees writhing, and uttering complaints and cries 
like human beings. The incandescent mountains resem- 
ble ill-omened light-houses, whose immense flames rise 
as spirals to the sky, which they colour for a wide dis- 
tance with their blood-red hue. 

The earth continued at intervals to suffer violent 
shocks ; to the Iforth West the waters of the Gila were 
bounding madly forward; in the South West, the fire 
was hurrying on with sharp and rapid leaps. The un* 
hc^py Eed-skins, the hunters, and the pirates their ene- 
mies, saw with indescribable terror the space around 
them growing momentarily smaller, and every chance 
of safety cut off in turn. 

In this supreme moment, when every feeling of ha- 
tred should have been extinguished in their hearts. Bed 
Cedar and the hunfers, only thinking of their vengeance^ 



continued tbeir rapid hunt, raciog like demons across 
the prairie, which would soon doubtless serve as their 
aepulchre. 

In the meanwhile^ the two scourges marched towards 
one another, and the Whites and Bed-skins could already 
calculate with certainty howmany minutes wereleftthem, 
in their last refuge, ere they were buried beneath the wa- 
ters, or devoured by the flames. At this terrible moment 
the Apaches all turned to Yalentine as the only man who 
could save them ; and at this supreme appeal, the hunter 
gave up for a few seconds his pursuit of Bed Cedar. 

" "What do my brothers ask ?" he wdd. 

** That the great Hunter of the Pale-faces shotddsava 
them," Black Cat said without hesitation. 

Yalentine smiled mournfully, as he took a long look 
at all these men who awaited their safety from him. 

** God alone can save you,'* he said, *^ for He isomni* 
potent; His hand has weighed heaTiUy on its. What can 
I, a poor weak creature, do ?" 

" The Pale-hunter must save us," the Apache Chief 
repeated. 

The hunter gave a sigh. 

" I will try," he said. 

The Indians eagerly collected arofond him. The sim- 
ple men considered, that this hunter, whom they were ac- 
customed to admire, and whom they had seen do so 
many surprising deeds, had a superhuman power at his 
command: they placed a superstitious faith in him. 

** My brothers will listen ;" Valentine went on : '* only 
one chance of safety is left them — a very weak one, but 
it is at present the only one they can attempt. Let 
each take his arms, and without loss of time kill the 
buffaloes madly running about the prairie ; their skin' 
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vnll serve as canoes to fly the fire that threatens to de- 
vour everything." 

The Indians gave vent to a shout of joy and hope, 
and without further hesitation attacked the buffaloes, 
which, half mad with terror, let themselves be killed 
without offering the slightest resistance. 

So soon as Valentine saw that his allies were follow- 
ing his advice, and were busily engaged in making their 
canoes, he thought once more of the pirates, who^ for 
their part, had not remained idle. Directed by Bed 
Cedar, they had collected some uprooted trees, attached 
them together with their lassos, and after this, forming 
a raft which would bear them all, they thrust it into 
the water, and entrusted themselves to the current. 

Don Pablo, seeing his enemy on the point of escaping 
him a second time, did not hesitate to cover him with 
his rifle. But Andres Garote had a spite on the Mexican, 
and taking advantage of the opportunity he quickly 
raised his rifle, and fired. The bullet, disturbed by 
the oscillation of the raft, did not hit the young man, 
but broke his rifle in his hands, at the moment he was 
pulling the trigger. 

The pirates uttered a shout of triumph, which was 
suddenly changed into a cry of anger. Senor Andres 
Garote fell into their arms with a bullet through his 
chest, presented to him by Curumilla. 

Just at this moment the sun rose gloriously on the 
horizon, fighting up the magnificent picture of travail- 
log nature, and restoring a little courage to the men. 

The Eed*skins, after making, with their peculiar quick- 
ness and skill, some twenty canoes, were already begin- 
ning to launch them. The hunters tried to lasso the 
^, and draw it to them, while the pirates on the other 
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band, employed the utmost efforts to keep it in the cur- 
rent. Curumilla had succeeded in throwing his lasso so 
as to entangle it in the trees, but Bed Cedar cut it twice 
-with his knife. 

" We must finish with that bandit," said Valentine ; 
*'kill him at all risks." 

** One moment, I implore you," Don Miguel entreated, 
^* let me first speak to him ; perhaps I may move his 
heart." 

^' Hum," the hunter muttered, as he rested his rifle 
on the ground, '' it would be easier to move a tiger." 

Don Miguel walked a few paces forward. ''Bed 
Cedar," he exclaimed, ''have pity on me, give me back 
my daughter." 

The pirate grinned, but gave no answer. 

" Bed Cedar," Don Miguel went on, **have pity on 
me, I implore you, I will pay you any ransom you ask ; 
but in the name of what there is most sacred on earth, 
restore me my daughter : remember that you owe your 
life to me." 

^' I owe you nothing,*' the squatter said, brutally; 
^' the life you saved you tried to take from me again ; we 
are quits." 

*' My daughter ! give me my daughter." 

** Where is mine ? where is Ellen ? restore her to 
me ; perhaps, after that, I will consent to give you your 
daughter." 

" She is not with us. Bed Cedar, I swear it to you ; 
she went away to join you." 

"A lie I" the pirate yelled, " a lie !" 

At this moment, Dona Clara, whose movements no- 
body was watching, boldly leaped into the water. But, 
at the sound of the fall, Bed Cedar turned and plunged 
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in after ber, uttering a ekout of rage. Tke hunters 
began firing again on the pirate, who, as if he had a 
chaaned life, shook his head with a sarcastic laiigh at 
eyerj bullet that struck Ihe water near him. 

" Help !'' the maiden cried, in a panting Yoice ; *^ Yal- 
entine, my father, help me !*' 

*'I come," Don Miguel answered; "courage, my 
child, courage !'' 

And, only listening to paternal love, Don Miguel 
bounded forward, but, at a sign from Yalentine, Cura- 
xnilla and Eaglewing stop^eid him, in spite of all his 
efiGorts to tear himself from their grasp. The hunter 
took his knife in his teeth and leaped into the river. 

** Come, father!'* Dona Clara repeated — "where are 
you ? where are you ?'* 

" Here I am !" Don Miguel shrieked. 

" Courage ! courage !" Valentine shouted. 

The hunter made a tremendous effort to reach tbe 
maiden, and the two enemies found themselves face to 
face in the agitated waters of the Gila. Forgetting all 
feeling of self-preservation, they rushed an each other, 
knife in hand. 

At this moment a formidable sound, resembling the 
discharge of a park of artillery, burst from the entrails 
of the earth, a terrible shock agitated the ground, and 
the river was faroed back into its bed with irresistible 
force. Bed'X!edar and Valentine, seized by the colossal 
wave produced by this tremendous dash, turned round 
and round for some seconds, but were thaa hastily se- 
parated, and an impassable gulf opened between them. 
At the same instant a cry of horrible pain echoed ihroogh 
the air. 

" There I" Red Cedar yelled, « I told you I would 
y give you your daughter dead— come and take her !" 
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And, with a demoniac laugh, he huried his knife in 
•Bona Clara's bosom. T3ie poor girl fell on her knees, 
'fclasped her hands, and expired, crying for the last 

time— 
** Father! father!" 

" Oh !" Don Miguel shrieked—" woe ! woe !" and he 
fell unconscious on the ground. 

At the sight of this cowardly act, Talentine, ren- 
tefed powerless, writhed his hands in despair. Curu- 
Hilla raised his rifle, and ere Bed Cedar coild start his 
^ Jbrse at a gallop, fired ; but the bullet, badly aimed, 
' 4td not strike the bandit, who uttered a yell of triumph, 
Mid started at full speed. 
[ ; " Oh !" Valentine shouted, " I swear by heayen I 

HiU have that monster's life !*' 
, - The shock we just alluded to was the last effort of 
* Ihe earthquake, though there were a few more scarcely 
I Mt oscillations, as if the earth were seeking to regain 
S its balance, which it had momentarily lost. 

The Apaches, carried away in their canoes, had al- 
i ready gained a considerable distance ; the fire was ex- 
I piring for want of nourishment on the ground, which 
hid been inundated by the waters of the river. 
..In spite of the help lavished on him by his friends, 
Dpn Miguel did not return to life for a long time. The 
G«n«ral approached the hunter, who was leaning gloomy 
and pensive on his rifle, with his eyes fixed on space. 
" "What are we doing here ?" he said to him ; " why 
\ (lA we not resume our pursuit of that villain ?" 

Because," Valentine replied, in a mournful voice^ 
we must pay the last duties to his victim." 
The General bowed, and an hour later the hunters^ 
placed Dona Clara's body in the ground. Don Miguel^ 
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supported by the General and his son, wept over t 
grave which contained his child. 

When the Indian Chief had filled up the hole, aai 
rolled on to it rocks, lest it might be profaned by wL ( 
beasts, Valentine seized his friend's hand, and pressc 
it forcibly. 

" Don Miguel,*' he said to him, '* women weep, m<? 
avenge themselves." 

''Oh, yes," the haciendero cried, with savage energ} x^ 
" vengeance ! vengeance !'* 

But, alas! this cry, uttered over a scarce-close i 
tomb, died out without an echo. Bed Cedar and 
companions had disappeared in the inextricable wiodingt 
of the desert. Many days must yet elapse before the 
so gpreatly desired hour of vengeance arrived, for Groi " 
whose designs are inscrutable, had not yet said Enough .' 

[The further adventures of the hunters and the iatc 
of Bed Cedar have yet to be described, ' in the last 
volume of this series, which will speedily appear.] 
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